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Health an 


TO PREVENT SUNBURN 
Use Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream before and after exposure; 
also morning and night to keep the 
skin soft. If the skin is inflamed 
and sore, do wot rub it, but moisten 

a piece of soft Yisfep*sor, eabsarbent 
cotton with the Creat a 
the skin for a half hour of “lohger; ee 
repeat until relieved. It 
cool the burned surface antl préve 
blistering or peeling. 


WONDERFUL BASE 
FACE POWDER. The liquid 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 

is now used for this purpose with 

marvelous success. Moisten the skin 

slightly with the cream; let it nearly 

dry, then dust on the powder, It 

will adhere to perfection. 


AS A MANICURING AID 
THIS CREAM softens the cuticle, 
prevents soreness and preserves the 
lustre of the nails, 


AN AFTER-SHAVE COM- 
FORT. Every man who tries it is 
gratified by its quick action in sooth- 
ing, cooling and healing scrapes, 
sore spots and cuts, 


CThe Hinds Cre-Maids 
Can bring to you 

‘Beauty 

And Comfort true. 


Copyright 1922, A. S. Hinds Co 


Summer Days 


In summer places, on hills or sands, 


You'll find your complexion, your arms and hands 


Will need protection from wind and sun; 
Then let the Cre-Maids bring this one. 


Cool Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 

iF syn comfort reigns supreme; 
“Bot, ho ‘itrateér “how “blowy” or hot the day, 
. Sunbuth and windburn it keeps away. 


For “hiking” blisters, for bites and stings, 
An instant relief it always brings; 

Dust irritations soon disappear, 

Leaving your skin soft, smooth and€lear. 


Constant use throughout summer days 

Is a healthful habit that always pays, 

And every outing a treat will seem 

If you take Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


Ask your dealer for Hinds Superior Toil 
Requisites, but if not obtainable, order from & 
We send postpaid in the U. S. 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 11, Portland, Me 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small sample 
for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free. 


You will find the Hiné 
Week-End Box especially 
convenient and useful now, 
as it contains those essential 
for the comfort and attra- 
tiveness of the face am 
hands. ‘Trial size, Hin 
Honey and Almond Cream, 
Cold and Disappearing 
Cream, Soap, Talc 

Face Powder. 50 cents. 


Try your dealer first. 
Write us if not 
easily obtainable. 
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a rhythm in Victor dance music 
that brings joy with every step 


he 


expec 
seful now, 
airy And no wonder! The best dance orchestras make 
. face asl Victor Records—Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, 
oe The Benson Orchestra of Chicago, Club Royal Orches- 
appearing tra, Joseph C. Smith and His Orchestra, The Virginians, 


bs “7 All Star Trio and Their Orchestra, Hackel-Berge Orches- 
still tra, International Novelty Orchestra, and other favor- 
if not . ite organizations. And such records played as only the 
inable. 
Victrola can play them make dance music a perpetual 
delight. 
Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to $1500. 


erior Toil REG. U.S. 


| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 1 C t r O l a 


REG. U S.PAT. OFF 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
m/— Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Americas Greatest Magazine 


IF anyone has crowded existence with adventure and romance it is Cynthia Stockley. 

This picture of her abstracting her car from an African river bears it out. In August, 
COSMOPOLITAN begins her new serial — Ponjola—a story of love and gold and a 
woman’s fight for a strong man’s soul, laid in the glamourous African veldt country. A 
treat for lovers of stirring fiction, Ponjola has the touch of the master of Romance. 


THIS MONTH 


THOROUGHBREDS Cover THE STAGE TODAY 65 
by Harrison Fisher Photographs in Arigravure 
A HUMAN PEST. A Humorous Editorial 25 HIS WIFE’S MONEY. A Short Story 69 | 
by George Ade ; by Ida M. Evans 
Decoration by Ray Rohn Illustrations by Robert E. Johnston j 
CLEVELAND. A Poem 26 DECEMBER LOVE. A Serial : 74 
by Edgar A. Guest by Robert Hichens 
Decoration by C. LeRoy Baldridge Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 
HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. A Serial 28 GENTLEMEN ONCE. A Short Story 81 
\ by Arthur Train by Frank R. Adams 
Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell Illustrations by J. D. Gleason 
POINT! A Short Story 36 A LAW UNTO OURSELVES. A Short Story 87 
by Peter B. Kyne by Rita Weiman 
Illustrations by Stockton Mulford Illustrations by F. R. Gruger 
\ KEEP MEN IN THEIR PLACE. An Article 43 REMINISCENCES 93 
by Elinor Glyn by Lillian Russell 
Illustrated with Photographs Illustrated with Photographs 
BROKEN BARRIERS. A Serial 46 MOST JUST AMONG MOSLEMS. A Short Story 97 
by Meredith Nicholson by Achmed Abdullah 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter Illustrations by A. I. Keller 
THE BOY IN THE EAST. A Short Story 53 THE PURITY OF THE TURF. A Short Story 103 
\ by Gouverneur Morris by P. G. Wodehouse 
( Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg Illustrations bv T. D. Skidmore 
\ THE GOLDEN HONEYMOON. A Short Story 59 STORIES THAT HAVE MADE ME LAUGH 108 
by Ring W. Lardner by Montague Glass 
Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore Tllustrated by Rae Irvin 


Joszrn A. Moors, Treasurer W.G, Lanapon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Hearst, President C.H. Hatnawar, Vice-President Rar Lona, Vice-President 


$3.00 a Year in U. S. and Possessions; $3.50 in perry $4.00 Elsewhere 35 Cents a Copy 
Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street, New tet, N. » 2 S. A., & International Magazine Company. as second-class 
‘ost-Office, Atlanta, Ga.; Calif.; San Francisco, Calif. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. _We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. a oewins directed we begin 
all eutecciptions with the current issue, When sending in your renewal or making a request for a change of address, please give us 
ur weeks’ notice. If you wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new a ddresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


1922, BY INTERNATIONAL COMPANY MAGAZINE) 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICA "10 ABTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt Ah 25 cents 
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PERFECTED FOR YOU 


The House of Squibb came into being for the purpose of furnishing 
to the medical profession chemical and pharmaceutical products of 
known purity and dependability. 


Naturally, during more than half a century of endeavor, the variety 
of Squibb Products has increased. It was inevitable that physicians 
should request that Squibb knowledge and skill be directed also to the 
manufacture of finer household and toilet products. 


If, in your selection of such important daily toilet requisites as talcum 
powder, cold cream and dental cream, you depend upon Squibb knowl- 
edge and professional skill, your confidence will be rewarded with 
products whose quality yields entire satisfaction. 


SQUIBB’S TALCUM POWDER—To the woman who understands the true uses of 
talcum powder as a boudoir necessity, the Squibb product is indispensable. Its delight- 
ful smoothness and delicacy are the results of Squibb’s perfected methods of prepara- 
tion applied to the finest Italian Talc. 


Boudoir, Carnation and Voilet are the perfumes from which you may choose—also 
Unscented talcum for those who prefer it. 


SQUIBB’S COLD CREAM—Every ingredient in this perfect toilet requisite is tested— 
the materials combined in proper and scientific manner. Even the perfume is espe- 
cially prepared in the Squibb Laboratory. There can be no comparison between 
Squibb’s Cold Cream and the inferior commercial product. To use it is to understand 
what Squibb knowledge has done for the care and preservation of a smooth and 
healthy skin. 


SQUIBB’S MAGNESIA DENTAL CREAM—In this product Squibb has met the demands 
of dental authorities for a dentifrice known to be absolutely safe and correct in com- 
position. Its base is Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, prescribed by physicians and dentists 
for the protection of the teeth. It is free from powerful astringents, abrasives, acids 
and drugs. Rigid chemical control insures the fitness and purity of every ingredient 
used. Young children can use Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream with nerfect safety. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City RELIABILITY Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y.; New Brunswick, N. J. 


Canadian Laboratories: > Toronto, Ontario. 
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8,000 
Inquiries 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Since Cosmopolitan’s School Department 
started in 1907, we have received approxi- | 
mately 38,000 inquiries from our readers who 
were interested in selecting a school for their 
children. 


Doesn’t this indicate a high degree of confi- 
dence in our Educational Service? 


But that isn’t all! Hundreds of those who 
have written to us have actually énrolled 
their sons and daughters in the schools which 
we have named. 


Last year. we received almost 5,000 inquiries 
—the number for 1922 will probably be much 
greater. 


Can’t we help yow find the right school? 


You will not be under any obligation for our 
service. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Address 
Miss Goldsmith’s School The Principal 


Aurora-on-Cayuga MARINDA P. DAVIS, B.A. 
New York Aurora, New York 


It is the underlying aim of the School to teach pupils to think for themselves; to give clear and accurate 
expressions of their thought whether in the spoken or the written word; to develop power of concentration; 
and to cultivate a taste for the best whether it be in literature or in life—in short the school endeavors to 
foster that all-round development which, whether in college or out, marks the cultured woman. 

To further this end Wallcourt offers courses which thoroughly prepare the girl for any college she may 
A J i C ll select or the special needs of the girl may be studied and general courses provided which give free scope to 

unior 0) ege the development of some marked talent, which the student may be found to possess. : 


For Girls and Young Women 
Wonderful location on the beautiful, 
health-giving Gulf Coast of Mississippi, 
ngs, a faculty of unusual strength, high- 
est scholastic standards in class im School for Secretaries 
and studio, offer finest educational ad- 
vantages. Pleasant social life. Land| The measure of woman’s independence is her’ developed 
_ — sports, outdoor life the] ability to successfully fill responsible positions. Here 
intelli 
GULF PARK, Box K 700 14th Street 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


Washington, D. C. 


Lasell Seminary 

A school that holds fast to all that is best 
of old New England ideals for training of 
girls. A school that recognizes and meets 
the demands of complex, modern life by 
bringing to girls the best instruction in 
everything that helps to true, healthful 
‘womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year 
high school grades through two years’ 
work for high school graduates, ranges 
widely through academic and special elec- 
tive courses. Unusual training in Home 
Economics, Music, Art, College Prepara- 
tory and Secretarial Courses. Ideally 
situated for access to cultural advantages 
of Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 
15 buildings. 30 acres. 


Woodland Park 
A GRADUATE SCHOOL for GI The Junior School for Girls under 15 


courses for Catalogs on application 
who have finished college preparatory or high 

schools. Special preparation in Home-making, Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
Secretarial Training, Music and Art or other GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
vocational courses. CHAS. F. TOWNE, A. M., Assoc. Principal 
Outdoor sports include horseback riding, 109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
canoeing, tennis and hockey. Athletics aud 
For Girls and Young Women swimming. A country school in 2 college 
Beautiful situation in Elevated Park com- 
manding the City of Bristol, in the health- 

of ve Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals 
‘ounde rebuilt completely in 1917. 
Modern new buildings, every room has a Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 

bath attached. If interested specify catalog for the Mary 
Lyon School (College Preparatory) or Seven 
Gables (Juniors, 6-14). 


Shimer School P . 


Student | Academy 
and foreign countries. * stom 8 Sits | For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, Rockford College 


Ww. 1 \ ment two years with diploma. Four years academy 
E. MARTIN, Ph.D.; Pres. Box A; Bristol, Va. work. Home Economics. Music. Art. Secretarial. 
opens September’ 1th, A.M. Degrees. Courses with degrees in secretarial work. 
- Rev. WM. P. McK EE Dean Social Service—Home Economics Courses. A college of 
Box 606. Mt.Carroll, fine traditions. Reservations limited. Write for catalog. 
Illinois : Wma. A. Mappox, Ph.D., President. 
ILuino1s, Rockford, 436 College Ave. 


In beautiful suberben Philadelphia. Each girl indi- 
SCHOOL essa : r vidually studied. Junior, College Preparatory, and Ad- 
vanced Departments. Art, Music, Expression, Domestic 


West at Riverside Drive, york é Science and Secretarial Courses. All outdoor sports, 
rn School for the Modern Swimming. Horseback riding. Thirtieth year. 


Ss. t d, Pri 1 
(ls), POST GRADUATE:—1. Domestic For 176 years it has been educating ond training ayward. Frincive 
Management: yr. course young women for ving. 4 Aims at de- 
Spanish, Frenc velopment of b mind an racter. Provides a 
ete. 3. Social Welfare and Com- life. Beautiful, healthful loca- 
tical ine vice: —a new profession for women. Prac- tion. Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. Gym- 
ence, struction with opportunity for actual experi- nasium and Swimming Pool. Academic, College Pre- 
gollege ete. like paratory, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Secretarial. 
188 S. SouppEr. Prinel 
York City, N. Y. | 244 W. 72d St. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


Box 600 


activities. 


school for girls. 
tate, 22 miles from Philadelphia. The 
finest climate of Eastern United States. 
Two-year Junior College Courses in Music, 
Art, Expression, Household Management, Busi- 
ness, Physical Education, College Preparatory 
Course or High School with liberal electives. 
Superior Physical Training facilities; 
Indoor and Outdoor Gymnasiums, Sports Fields. 
Riding, Swimming, Dancing and all outdoor 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 


West Chester, Pa. 
A 60-acre es- 


New 


Darlington Seminary 


HOWARD 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepa- 
ration. Special intensive one-year course for 
college comprehensive examinations. General 
Courses. Household Arts and Home Manage- 
ment. Strong courses in instrumental and 
vocal music. Modern Languages. Large new 
porch. Fine new Y. C. A. swim- 
ing pool. Horseback riding, excellent canoe- 
ing. trips afield. Extensive grounds. All 
sports. Live teachers. 50 pupils. For cata- 
log address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SEMINARY 


In Philadelphia suburb, a place of great natural beauty 
and healthfulness, easily accessible. Six acres with lake. 
College preparatory, with strong general course. Music, 
Art. Limited numbers make helpful, sympathetic relations 
possible between students, teachers and Head of School. 
Girls are happy in the refined and charming home life. 
Outdoor sports, swimming. Horseback riding. Catalog. 

EMMA MILTON COWLES, Head of 1 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited 
number of girls in their preparation for 
college or for social or business life. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Special two-year finishing 
course for High School graduates. Excep- 
tional advantages in Music, Art, Household 
Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Ex- 
pression and Secretarial work. 

High, healthful location on the slope of 
the Lehigh Mountains. Near New York 
and Philadelphia. 

New gymnasium and tiled swimming 
pool. Tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 
ete. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Bishop 
Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor Address 


Claude N. Wyant, Principal 


BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Select patronage 30 states; loca- 
tion foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 50 
miles north of Atlanta. Standard 


A. B. course; special advantages in 
music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture, 31 buildings. For 
Catalog and illustrated book, address 


Gainesville, Ga. 


BRENAU, 


Box B, 


Box 12 


CENTENARY 


COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 


A Good School for Girls 


Full information on request by 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


Columbia Institute i 


In the Bluegrass of Tennessee 

For the higher education of young women 
and girls. 

the country. 
college and special courses in Music, Art, 
Elocution, 
tarial 
$600. 


ERNEST CRUIKSHANK, Pres. 
Box A, Columbia, Tenn. 


Oldest Episcopal school in 
College preparatory, Junior 


Home Economics and Secre- 
work. Athletic games. Rates, 
For catalog address 


Dean, 
Directress, Mile. 
study and travel. 


C. Fontaine, 
M-L. Fontaine. 
Individual instruction. 


Prof. 


The FONTAINE SCHOOL Cannes, France 
formerly of Columbia U: 
A cultural school of 
Unusual social 


niv. 


advantages. All sports. Several weeks in Paris and S&t. 
Moritz Information rem Secretary, 
MISS G. dela P. RASZEW. 80 East 90 St., New York 


GRAY GABLES 


for all college examinations. 
cessfully passed college entrance examinations in last six 


years. 
Box E, 45 Cedar_ St., 


A Tutoring School for Girls, offei 
a one year intensive course prepa 
98% of students have 


Address 
TitcoMs, Principa! 
Worcester, Mass. 


ring 
ring 
suc- 


St. Clare’ 8 from 5 to 14 
York. 
under Episcopal Sisters. 


A school for a limited number of girls 
. 51 minutes from New 


Beautiful grounds and home. Exceptional 


Address 
The Mother Superio 


STAMFORD, Conn. 


$650 covers cost of school year. 


r. 


ing to Trees. 
Swimming Pool, 
Chateau de la Mucette. 


Riding, Music, 


MARYMOUNT 
Pre-Academic, Academic and College Courses leat- 


Art. 
For catalogue apply to Reverend 


School Course for Girls. 
Boys and Girls. 
soN, Prin., Broadway at 120th Street, New York City. 


Catalog upon request. 


Mother. 

of Columbia University. 
Horace Mann School An unusually complete 
Day School. College Preparation. Househcld and Fine 


Arts, Gymnasium and SWIMMING POOL. Six year High 
Six year Elementary Course for 
Henry Care Pear- 


Putnam Hall, School-for Girls 


A country school in the city. 
All outdoor sports. 


Hockey field. 


ELLen CuizBp BaRrTLETT, 


P. 0. Box 805, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Campus of four acres. 
Social Secretary course. 
Preparation for all leading colleges. Sleeping porches. 


Drew Seminary| 


School for Girls on 


The Carmel 
49 miles 


beautiful Lake Gleneida. 


from New York. 600 feet elevation 
High scholastic standing. 


Small 

classes. General and special courses. 

Athletics. 57th year. Moderate 

charges. For catalog address 

Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President 
Box 500, Carmel, N 


Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. General, Special and 
College Preparatory Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 
college preparatory review. 


Read here the messages of America’s progressive schools. 
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Girls Collegiate School 


Thirty-first Year 

A school based on gy = scholarship and 
individual development. Accredited at lead- 
ing colleges. General, College-Preparatory, 
Special Courses. Two years’ Post-Graduate 
work, both Cultural and Vocational. Beauti- 
ful Spanish buildings—outdoor life here is a 
reality. Illustrated catalog on request to 
principals. 


MISS PARSONS and MISS DENNEN 
! Adams Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


L b S e 

For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 
tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 
years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Expression. Fireproof Dormitory. Terms 
$450 and $500. Catalog on request. Address 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


: A college with modern dormito- 
ries and equipment, attractive suburban 
site, congenial campus life. Degree and 
certificate courses. 
Liberal Arts—A. B. 
Secretarial Science—B. 8. 8. 
rts—B. 8. 
xpression—A. B. 
Accredited Teachers’ Courses 


WM. C. CURTIS, Lit. D., President 
Allentown Pennsylvania 


DONGAN HALL 
A School for. Girls 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


Fi A R Cc U M School for Girls 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
™ Thorough college preparation; or special study. 
Music, art. Athletics, riding. New building, large 
grounds. 10 miles from Phila. Catalog. Mrs. Edith 
Harcher Harcum, B.L., Head of School. Mrs, J. 
May Willis, B.P., Head of Academic Dept. 


Irving College an 


usic Conservatory 


All branches of music 
including pipe organ 
and tneoretical subjects. 


Expression. _Home Eco- 
homies. Secretaryship. In beautiful valley near Harrisburg. 
Select Patronage. 50 to $ 67th year. Catalog. 


Box C, Mechanicsburg, Penna. Address PresipENT. 


tory sc 


ming pool. 
having its 
grounds, 


offers fine 


department 


For Young Women 


promotes 
ship among girls and with teachers and 


ties at school. 
Application for entrance should be 
made early. i 
Apply to Registrar, Box 115 
Forest Glen, Md. 


College Preparatory 
partment—a new 


for the younger girl. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C. Suburbs 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


WO-YEAR courses for graduates of high schools or prepara- 


hools. Special work or condensed college courses of cul- 


tural nature. Music, Expression, Art and other vocational courses 
featured. Domestic Science diploma granted without extra charge. 
Beautiful 90-acre campus. 


32 buildings. Gymnasium and swim- 
Athletics and popular outdoor sports, including horse- 


back riding. 
Unique organization of clubs, 


each 
own club house on the school 
intimate comrade- 


opportunity for social activi- 


References required. 


opened 


Main Building 


For Girls 


Bir 


acres. 


ence, 


Dancing. 


The Mountain School 


School 


Healthful, invigorating location in the Al- 
leghany Mountains. Sehool park land of 100 
On Main Line Penna. R. R. Si 
modern, home-like buildings. Thorough 
preparation for college, entrance ex- 
aminations held at school. 
courses for girls not going to college. 
Fine and Applied Arts, Domestic Sci- 
Voeal 
New $125,000 building. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, 


P. S. MOULTON, Headmaster 
ALVAN R. GRIER, President 
Box 101, Birmingham, Penna. 


Founded 1853 


Six 


Liberal 


and Instrumental Music. 


Athletic Training, 
Illustrated Cata!ogue. 


For Young Women 


Founded 1827. Located 50 minutes from St. 
Campus of 114 acres overlooking Missouri River. 


Standard A college with two and four-year courses with 


Louis. 


degrees. Special courses for students not taking regular 
courses. Music Department of unerceiled merit. Home 
Economics, Physical Training, Secretarial departments. 


Graduates looking forward to teaching granted teacher’s 
certificates by State of Missouri. 

A college that stands for high ideals and thorough 
scholarship,: preparing young women for useful lives by 
developing body, mind and soul. 


Lindenwood College | 


St. Charles, Mo. 


Roemer Hall 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls—Established, 1892. Preparatory and 
Academie Courses. Two years’ Post-Graduate and Col- 
lege work. Music, Art and Expression. 

Mrs. R. Mason, Principal. 
_ 1918 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Chevy Chase School 4, for the girl of 


today and _ tomorrow. 
ourses : Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school 
Graduates; special. Unrivaled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 

Freperic E:NEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D. 


Headmaster. 


__Box ©, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D.C 


hland 


Hi ig 
Box C, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
™ Telephone, Tarrytown 1505 
strength of this non-sectarian, country boarding 
at 1 lies in the character of its girls, in the ability 
ts faculty, in its progressive methods of teaching, 
= the breadth of its curriculum. It offers the fol- 
Colles courses: Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
makin Preparatory, Postgraduate, Secretarial, Home- 
Kindergarten Training, Social Service, Jour- 
sm, Riding, Outdoor sports. Associated with High- 


land Nature Camps for Girls, South Naples, Maine. 


EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Director 


For catalog address J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 


struction and 


door athletics 


Ldfields 
Receives not more than seventy girls for in- 


Country-home 


Preparatory and General Academic Courses, and the 


Established 1866 


training to develop broad culture. 
life, combining wholesome out- 


, individual instruction in College 


Junior College and 
Finishing Courses 


322 


SOUTHERN 


Two-year courses for High 
School Graduates. Music, Art, 


social educational advantages of Baltimore. Expression, Domestic Science, 
High personal and social standards of admis- 60th year Rate $600 Social Training. Gymnasium. 
sion and attendance must be fulfilled. Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 206 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 
REVEREND DUNCAN McCULLOCH 
MISS ANNA GREEN McCULLOCH 


Glencoe, Maryland 


Penn Hall School for Girls 


FOR 


AIM—Full Development ef True Womanhood “~~ 
COURSES OF STUDY 
Domestic Science Booting, Fencing cluding Horticulture. 
Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New G S Pool 


Certificate privileges. 
FRANK S. A. M., Principal, Box N 


Rooms 


come with private bath. May each year 54th: year. 


nues without interruption. 
catalogue and view book address 


lhambersburg, Pa. 


We anewer inquiries concerning schools. Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 


P@ssining School 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 


Students may enter regular courses or, with 
parents’ approval, may specialize as desired. 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
Write for Year 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. Bex 7C, 


CLARA C, FULLER, Principal 


GIRLS 


Courses, in- 


In 
Address 
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8 SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


elective, collegiate, fine arts, 
training. School occupies 
Small classes. 


through gymnastics, basketball, 


swimming. For catalog, address 


Ge Colonial Dchosl 


In the cultured environment and finest residential section of Washington. 
Unexcelled advantages for observing Government operations and social life. 
Courses include primary, intermediate, academic, college preparatory, major 
domestic science, 
four well-appointed buildings. 
Refined home influences, 
care and instruction. Physical development 
tennis, 
hockey, hiking club, horseback riding and 


Miss Jessie Truman, 
ASSOCIATE PRINCIPAL 


1531 Eighteenth St., Washington, D.C. 


irs 
Girls 
secretarial and business > 


with individual 


FOR GIRLS 


A four-year General Course. 


Preparation for any College. 


Two-year courses for High School Graduates. 


_ Special certificate courses in Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ, 
Violin, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics. 


Eight acres for Athletics. 


School 


Horseback Riding (our own stables). 


Send for new Year Book, and Special Pamphlet givin 
the two year courses for High School Graduates oat 


General Finishing Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water and private 


6 miles — 


bath. For 1922-1923, early application is necessary to 
secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, September 26. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


Exceptional opportunities with a delightful home life. 
1647 Summit St. 


NEWTON, MASS. 


ING-SMITH_ STUDIO-SCHOOL 


of WASHINGTON and PARIS 


A school for young women, offering Music (all branches), 


ing, Sculpture, and academic or college subjects. 
taken. 
artistic and stimulating atmosphere. 


All subjects elective. Tuition according to amount of 
An opportunity for interesting study at the National Capital amidst ideal surroundings and in an 
Orchestra and artists’ 
advantages; week of opera in New York; preparation for foreign travel. 


Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors, 1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Modern languages, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Paint- 
work 
concerts ; 


abundant recreation; unusual social 


Eastern College-Conservatory 
In a famous historie region, 
45 minutes from Washington. Four years’ Academy 


for young women. 


course. Junior and Senior College courses. Special 
courses in Voice, Piano, Violin, Art, Home Science, 
Expression, Hatmaking, Dress Designing, Physical 
Education and Secretarial. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


President, Box A, Manassas, Va. 


For Young Women Reanoke, Va, 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valles 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective. Prenaratory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 


De: ics. 
udents from 32 


Pr 
Bex Z, 
Boatwright, Vice-President 


Suburban to New York City 
(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue) 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Townsend’s 
Modern Boarding School for the Girl of 
Today. A country school in a city by the 
sea. Select patronage only. Academic, 
college preparatory, and specia) courses: 
two-year Anishing course for high-school 
graduates. Music, professional training 
in expression and amateur acting, do- 
mestic science, secretarial, art, physi- 
cal culture, athletics, riding, dancing. 
All studies elective. Magnificent gran- 
ite buildings, exquisite appointments, 

spacious grounds. Immense gymnasi 


An established cultural and practicul 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by vears of selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions of responsibility. 


EVERY young woman should be trained for 

social power and individual efficiency. 
This is the aim of Beech d. It bi 
the advantages of country and city training. 
Complete courses. Junior College Departments, 
College Preparatory, Music, Art, Magazine II- 
lustration, Design, Fashion Illustration, Physi- 
cal Education, Expression, Domestic Science and 
Art, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Large Faculty, Swimming 
Pool, Athletic Yield. Large New Gymnasium. 
—— moderate. Catalog. Address Beechwood 
chool, 


Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Philadelphia 


| 


Che . 
Castle 


On e Hudson, 45 minu from 
Grad prep 
department hoo 
ummet mph 
cati train ddr: 


St. Margaret’s School 
A home school for girls between eight and sixteen year 
of age. Principals: 


Sara K. Lippincott, Susan 
2115 California St., Washington, D. C. 


1853 Maryland College 


Fireproof Buildings. Private Bath $900. 
Water $850. Plain Room $800. Catalogue. Addres 


x 7-C. 
Lutherville, Maryland. 


Fauquier Institute 
The 63rd session begins Sept. 28th, 1922. Situated is 
Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washingtm 
A limited and thorough home school. Modern builé 
ings, 5-acre campus. Catalog. 
Miss V. BuTver, Principal, Box 12. 


Randolph-Macon Institute Lin- 


itedto 100. College 
preparatory and special courses for those not wishing © 
go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and 
Expression. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Brant 
of the Randolph-Macon System. Rates $500. Catalogut 
Address Cuas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal, Danville, Ve 


For Young Ladies. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary fstapisiea 18, 
Term begins Sept. 7th. In the Shenandoah Valley dt 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Stu- 
dents from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Pre 
paratory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression and Dom 
Science. Athletics, gymnasium and field. Staunton, Va 


dainty little theatre. Membership 
$1200. For booklet and views address 
Principal of Glen , Stamford. 


Russell Sage College | 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional lines. 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics, B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N.Y. 


For Girls. Delight- 

Fort Loudoun Seminary ful location in’ the 

beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business 

Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Language 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and all outdoor exe! 

Opens Sept. 21st. Terms $450. For catalogue address 

Winchester, Va. KATHERINE GLass GREENE, Pret 


Junior Department of the 
RYDAL OGONTZ SCHOOL 
A home school for limited number of girls 9-14 


years. Teacher of strong personality and 
experience in charge. Catalog. Address 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
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_ SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


| Academy 


- A convent school with home 
influences, mother-care and 
protection. Two hours from 
New York City. Thorough 
courses from kindergarten 
to final preparation for col- 
lege. Also courses leading 
to diploma, in music, mod- 
ern languages, secretary- 
ship. Horseback riding and 
all athletics. Address 


URSULINE ACADEMY 
Box C Middletown, New York 


“Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women 


Occupies beautiful estate andcom- 
bines advantages of city and coun- 
try. High School and Collegiate 
forms. Household Science and 
Arts. Secretarial branches. Music, 
Expression and Modern Lan- 
guages. Athletics. 


Address The Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute For Girls 

Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough 
preparation for all colleges. Ten-acre campus. Terms mod- 
erate. Rt. Rev. BEVERLY D. TUCKER, D.D. (Bishop 
of the Diocese of Southern Virginia), President of the 
Board. Annie Marion Powell, A.M., Prin., Box 9, Chat- 
ham, Va. 

For Young Women. Founded 

Averett College 1859. Accredited. Two year 
college, four year preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Commercial, etc. Additional new 1922 
building: dormitory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Ex- 
tensive grounds. e 65. Illustrated catalog. 

James P, Crart, M.A. (Harvard), Box C O, Danville, Va 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-ninth Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. 
Address Mrs. H. N. HILis, A.B. 

Box A, Staunton, Virginia. 


A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including prepa- 


tation for entrance to the best women’s colleges. Beau- 
tiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swim- 
ming pool. Northern advantages in southern climate 
Catalogue on request. 

Mary Varprine McBeg, M.A.., Principal, Charleston, S.C. 


Successful preparation for all 
Tudor Hall School colleges for women, and for 
universities. General and Special Courses. Fireproof 
school and residence buildings. Science laboratories. 
Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. 
Miss Freponia ALLEN, Principal. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


For GIRLS AND 


HE ideals of Southern cul- 
ture and refinement are the 
ideals of Ward-Belmont. This 
school promotes the fullest devel- 
opment of womanhood. Thorough 
training in the art and science of 
home-making or for usefulness in 
business are important parts of its 
work. The worthiness of Ward- 
Belmont is best reflected by an in- 
creasingly large number of girls 
who desire to enter. 
Special academic courses cover- 


WARD-BELMO 


YounNnG WOMEN 


ing four years’ preparatory and 
two years’ college work. Con- 
servatory advantages in Music. 
Strong departments in Art, Liter- 
ature, Expression, Physical Train- 
ing, Domestic Art and Secretarial 
Work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equip- 
ment, swimming pool. A private 
country club for week-end visits. 
Early applications are necessary 
with references. Booklets on re- 
quest. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights 


Box 2, Nashville, Tenn. 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Illinois 
_A superior school for girls; under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. Fifty-fourth year. College Prepara- 
tory and High School work. A separate department for 
younger girls. Special advantages in Music, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial Course. Athletics. 
Home life. Rev. Francis L. Carrincton, LL.D., Rector. 
College preparatory, general high school 
Ferry Hall and advanced courses. Also special in- 
struction in music, expression and domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chi- 
cago. For catalog address Miss Exvoise R. TrEMAIN, 
_ Box 301, Lake Forest, Illinois Principal. 

IllinoisWoman's College 4 #ndard college. 
degrees, Professional training in Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestie Science, Secretarial and Physical Education. 
ew gymnasium with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. 
For catalog address WoMAN’s COLLEGE. 
Box E, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


For Girls. Thirty-sixth year. Aca- 

Starrett School demic, college and preparatory and 

~ foe al courses, co-operative with University of Chicago. 

baiidnes for college. A Home School in elegant, fireproof 

aa ting. Located in one of Chicago’s finest residential 
peg Fall Term begins September 15. Address 

22. 4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Are you looking for a special type of 


— Let Cosmopolitan advise 


Tutoring School for Girls 
well-equipped school and a beautiful 
country home for girls over eight who 
are normal in social life but require 
Special attention in studies. 

usic. Carefully_ supervised athletics 
and recreation. Industrial Arts. Do- 
Pestic Science for older girls. 
xcellent physical care. Healthful out- 
acer life—35 acres of lawn and wood- 
and, 16 miles from Philadelphia. 

Special Summer Session. 
For Appointment and Booklet, address 
MISS HELENA T. DEVEREUX 

Box C. Berwyn, Pa. 


<> 


ON 


Junior College for High School Graduates. 
Entrance examinations not required.’ 
College Preparatory and Academic School. 


Conservatory of Music: 


Piano, voice, violin, harp. 


Vocational Courses: Secretarial, Home Economics. 
65th Year: Oldest school for girls in Philadelphia. 
City and country advantages. Beautiful location. 


Piano Art 

Voice Expression 
Violin Secretarial 
Harp Sewing 


Domestic Science French 
Short Story German 
Interior Decoration Spanish 
Psychology Sociology 


Athletics: Horseback riding; swimming; basket ball; 
Tennis; Country tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 


S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Principal, Box E., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westlake School 


College preparatory or advanced courses. 
In choicest section of Los Angeles. Modern 
buildings that bespeak spaciousness and 
refinement. Social and physical training 
combined with scholastic wo-k develop the 
poise of intelligent womanhood. Tennis, 
swimming and other sports. Unusual musical 
advantages. Grammar school grades for 
young girls. Address Box O 


333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


for Girls 


(Virginia, Intermont 


College | 


For Girls and Young Women 


Beautifully located in the mountains. High Sehool 
and Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 


sion, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. 


campus. Outdoor sports, Gymnasium, Swimming 


pool. New dormitory with private baths. 
3500. For catalog and view bovk, address 


H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 125 _ Bristol, Va. 
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10 Schools for Girls & Colleges for Women 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


AKELEY HALL“ School for Girls. Healthful and 
picturesque location on Lake Michi- 
gan. College preparatory and general courses. Individual 
attention. Outdoor sports and systematic physical train- 
ing. For illustrated year book address The Principal, 
Mary HELEN YERKES, 


Box 345 C, Grand Haven, Mich. 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE for Young Women 


Attractive Location. Extensive. Campus. Courses : 
Junior College; College Preparatory; Art; Music; Ex- 
pression; Commerce; Home Economics. Gymnasium. 
Natatorium. New Academie Building. For Catalogue, 

R. H. CrossFievp, LL.D., Pres., Box 50, Fulton, Mo. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 


Music, Art, Expression, Science, Literature, Domestic 

Science, Surroundings, Excepticnal Fooulty. 
Catalog and View Book Sent Free. Write 

LEXINGTON, MO. 


“The real Eastern School in the Heart 

Lenox “Hall of the Middle West.” Suburban loca- 

tion, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six-acre campus, mag- 

nificently landscaped. College Preparatory and Special 

Courses. Athletics. Limited enrollment. Tuition, $900 and 
$1,000. Catalog. Address Mrs. M. Lovise THoMAs, 

Box 1021, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. Prin. 


OAK HALL St. Paul’s distinctive school for Girls. 

Day and Boarding. 69th year. College 
preparatory, eneral, domestic science courses. Music 
end dramatic «rts. Happy school life. Individual care. 
Skating, Swir-ming. Riding. Tennis. For booklet address 
Mr. anpD Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 578 Holly Ave. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


HILLCREST SCHOOL 


For girls from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home influ- 
ences. Limited number. Individual care. Mental, moral 
and physical development equally cared for. Unustial ad- 
vantages in music. Only normal, healthy children are 


MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, Bor 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


K H 1] Founded 1870. A secondary school 
emper a for girls, under the charges of the 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. For waar address the 
STER SUPERIOR KEMPER HALL. 
Box C, Kenosha, w isconsin. 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


From the first through the ninth grades with cultural 
subjects—Music, Art, Dancing, Expression. Out-of-door 
class and study. Home life, environment and care 
approach the ideal. Catalog. 

Box S, Los Angeles, California. 


In Virginia 
Camp Pocahontas for Girls 47,72 
Situated on beautiful lake. Boating, 
Swimming, Fishing, Horseback-riding, 
Tennis and other outdoor sports. An ideal 
place for health and recreation. Tutoring 
if desired. Camp opens July Ist. 
For book of views address 
Miss VIRGINIA HAILE, Director 
Box C, Sullins College, BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 


SARGENT CAMPS 


Peterboro, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls. 
Senior Camp, ages 15-20. 
Junior Camp, ages 8-15. 
Sargent Camp Club, ages 20 and ov 
Address Secretary, 8 Everett St., "Cambridge, Mass. 


iful Na. 
Pine Tree Camp f for Girls 0 Peautiful Na; 
feet above sea, in_pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. 
Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. Experi- 
enced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, ca- 
noeing, “‘hikes.’’ Handicrafts, gardening. 11th year. 
Miss BLancue D. Price, 494 W. School Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Teela-Wooket Camps for Girls 
bury, Vt. Separate Junior and Senior Camps. Outdoor 
sports. Famous for horseback riding. All comforts and 
precautions for health. Expert councillors. Catalog. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 

for Girls. Powers Lake, 

Wetomachek ( Camps Wisconsin. Under the 
management of The Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education. Junior and Senior Camps, July and August. 
For girls, ages 9 to 22. A strong force of trained coun- 
selors. References required. Write for booklet. 
Registrar, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box C, Chicago, Illinois. 


Minne-Wawa Camp 


For Christian Girls. Log ee Trip 
Indian Ponies—Medical Supervision. Tomahawk 
Oneida County, Wisconsin. 


Miss W. Mcnson, Director. 
209 E. Barker Ave., Michigan City, Indiana. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Summer Camp for Boys 


All outdoor sports. June 7 to Sept. 26, $176. 
For reservations, apply to Carson Long Institute, 
Box A-1, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD MODIFIED CAMP 


For boys under 15 years. 60th year. Near Phila. Good 

nights outdoors in tents. Bad nights indoors. All sports 

carefully supervised. G Terms moderate. Fall 

term opens Sept. 20th. J. C. SHorriivce, Prin. 
Box 29, Chester Heights, Pa. 


For Girls. Sant: 
Miss Harker's School Santa 
hour from San Francisco. Prepares for Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr. Girls are much out-of-doors. 
Sleeping porches. Upper and lower schools. Catalog. 
Address PRINCIPAL. 

Box O, Palo Alto, California. 


The Anna Head School 

minutes from San Francisco. College preparatory, with 

certificate privileges, special and post-graduate courses. 

Music, Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium, swimm boo 

all outdoor sports. Address Mary E. Witsox, Principal. 
Box A, Berkeley, California. 


Orton School 


Outdoor study all winter. Academic and_ Collegiate 
Courses. Art, Music, Gymnasium, Riding, Tennis, etc. 


33rd year. 
Anna B. Orton, Principal. 


Pasadena, California. 


“Fairfax Frall 


A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 2l-acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 


High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding. ten- 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $525. Catalog. 


Year 

FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

{n Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 

College Special for High School 
Pipe 

Business’ Personal attention 
to mn character. Sports: Large grounds. 
Students — every section. Rate, $485. —— 
SOUTHER: N SEMINARY, Ber 913.Buens Vi Vista, Va. 


HURRAH for CAMP SKIPAWAY 


“ALIVE WITH THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH.” Highest ideals. 
Skilled leadership. Training. Land and water sports. 
Every comfort and safeguard. Finest food. Reasonable 
terms. For bocklet write 

CaPTaIN TILL, West Camp P. O., New York. 


for boys 6 to 16. Catskill 

Kyle Camp Mts. Model bungalows — no 
damp tents. Fine bat! -_. Your boy’s health and diver- 
sion well looked after. Physician and nurse. Scoutmaster. 
Modern equipments. Movies. ‘‘The Paradise for Boys.’’ 

Address Dr. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for Boys, 
New York, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 


Ad-a-wa-gam Camp 

For Christian Boys. Log Cabins—Canoe Trips—Indian 
Ponies—Medical Attention. 
Address 


Captain Ronert A. Youna. Director. 
Tomahawk Lake, Oneida County, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Do You Stammer? 


Sane Methods based on many successful 
years’ experience and scientific research, for 
the correction of all Speech Defects employed 
in the Speech Clinics at the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music under the direction of 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, 
(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 
Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City. Lecturer, Post-graduate Medical 
Hospital, New York City. Normal Courses for Teachers of 
Speech Improvement. Dormitories and complete equipment, 
Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
402 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


MER? 
or STUTTER, 


These handicaps make failures of 


thousands of young men and women every year. 
Our sane methods of speech correction which have 


been successful for more than a quarter-century 
are fully explained in a new, scientific book containi 
authoritative entitled “The Correction o: 
Stammering and Stu 
Faculty ond are the finest in the 

orl 

The book will be mating: >= stammerers upon request. 
or for cost of postage. 
THE LEWIS FOR STAMMERERS 
71-77 Adelaide Street 

10 Lewis Building Detroit. Mich., U. 8. A. 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
For Young Women. Fits f 

New England retarial and executive duties. Two 


ing and ay Students. For ca’ ad- 
School '2,! dress: Miss Lacy E, Grosvenor, A.B 


Peirce 
School 


of Business 
Administration 


Established 57 years ago 
As young men and women 
climb higher in business, the 
more Peirce-trained execu- 

tives they meet. 


Business Administration Course 
(College Grade) 


TWO-YEAR coursepreparing 
young men for the respon- 
sibilities of business life. 


First Year: Banking; Accounting ib 
Commercial Law 1; Business English 
Business Mathematics; Commerce cad 
Transportation; Salesmanship; Business 
Management. 

Second Year: Analysis of Investments; 
Economics; Cost Accounting applied to 
Management; ; Income Tax Accounting 
General Accounting for Managers ree 
Department Heads; Commercial Law II. 

Entrance Requirement: High - school 
education or equi tensive prep. 
training for those below 1 tequirement. 


C. P. A. Preparation 
Those who desire to the Account. 
ing Profession may take a Third Year 
of special coaching for the_C. P. 
examination, either at the Day or the 
Evening sessions. 


Other Courses 
Secretarial Courses for Women; 
Teacher-Training Courses (accredited); 
Shorthand; Salesmanship; Business. 


Facts: National reputation; 3000 stu- 
dents annually; 35 States, 23 Foreign 
Countries, and nearly every University, 
College and Preparatory school in the 
United States represented in its present 
attendance; modern building and equip- 
ment. 

Summer School: July 5 

Fall Term: September 5 
58th Annual Catalogue, with 
detailed information concerning 
courses, tuition and living expen- 
ses, sent upon request. Address 


The Registrar, Peirce School 
Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia 


American Business College. 
ness pursuit. 
and Teachers’ courses. 


For more than 60 

Eastman School of Business \eading 
Thoro training in every busi- 
Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Openallyear. Enter any week-day. Cal 
Box 655, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


C. C. 


Box 102, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, Mass. 


usiness Administration 


COMPLETE COURSE in 
TWO YEARS 


—for young men of executive calibre. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 BoYLsTON ST., BOSTON 11, MASS 
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Mohegan Lake School 
Milita 43rd Year 


Beautifully located on Mohegan Lake in 
the Highlands of the Hudson. Classes are 
small, giving teachers opportunity to 
study each boy. Thorough preparation for 
College. Technical School and Business. 
Certificate privileges. Military drill, phys- 
ical culture, athletics. Reference as to 
character required. Request illustrated 
booklet. 

A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principal 
Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


NEW MEXICO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
A state-owned school in the heart 
of the vigorous, aggressive West 
that is developing the highest type 
of manhood. Ideal conditions— 
bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. 
Altitude—3700 feet. Preparatory 
and Junior College. Reserve Of- 
fiers’ Training Corps. Two 
polo fields, open air practice 
and games entire winter. 
Address 


Col. Jas. W. Willson 
Supt. 


Box E 
Roswell, New Mexico 


SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 


Nationally known boys’school. Prepares for 
college or life’s work— a man-making school. 
Fine academic and athletic spirit. Lo- 
cated in college town. Spacious grounds, 
modern buildings, gymnasium, athletic 
fields, etc. 

Junior Department for boys 10 to 14. 
Write today for new catalog to : 


- P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster 
Box 4 . Swarthmore, Pa. 


Yeates School 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Four miles from city, in center of the country’s 
tichest agricultural county. College Preparatory 
and General Courses with Special Classes for 
younger boys, 8 to 12. Small classes permit close 
individual attention by college graduate masters. 
Boys learn initiative, self-control and self-reliance. 
110 acres of woods, field and stream provide for 
all healthful sports and games. Canoeing, tennis, 

otball, baseball, hockey. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Rates, $700. Address Box C. 


Rev. George St. John Rathbun, B.A., Headmaster 


William Warren School 


Fifty minutes from San Francisco, 
near Leland Stanford University. 
For boys of 7 years and older, pre- 
Daring them for college or business. 
50% enter Yale, Harvard, ete. 
Thorough physical examinations 
and mental tests—progress re- 
corded. Open-air classrooms and 
sleeping porches. Supervised ath- 
letics. Military instrue- 
For catalog address 


wf 


TH 
ASCADILLA SCHOOLS 
College Preparatory School for Boys 


Wait Halland gpeci 

alizing in College 
i Upper House or University preparation. 
Small classes, Individual at- 
tention, Athletics; Recreation 
building and athletic field on 
Lake Cayuga; full navy outfit. 
Healthfully and beautifully locat- 
ed above Ithaca and Lake Cayuga, 
Certificate privilege. Apply now 
Schoot. Specializing 

for Uni - immer ializing in ration 
{ University Entrance Examinations. Two terms; +t -July to 


E 
Cc 


ic 
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Tutoring School. The  High- 
he Caseadilla Schools, Box 102 Ithaca, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


At Home 


The Cosmopolitan has long been preparing for you a reception room at 
119 West 40th Street, New York, at the center of things. Parents, pupils, 
school and college heads can make this their rendezvous in New York. 


On the walls are autographed pictures of Alice Freeman Palmer, Mary 
Lyon, Mary Alice Knox, Anna Goldsmith Taylor, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, King Albert, Cardinal Mercier and others interested in education. 


LYMAN P. POWELL 


Director, Cosmopolitan 


Educational Department 


and August. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of the South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools 
Near Atlanta, about 1200 feet elevation, in the foothills of BlueRidge Mountains. Highest stand- 
ards of scholarship and discipline. Cadets live in homes with the i 
Thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, Schools of Engineer 
Open eleven months in the year—nine months regular session, two months in Camp Highland Lake, Jul 
‘Address THE COMMANDANT, COLLEGE PARK. GEORGIA 


officers and ther families. 
ing, and business life. 


Kentucky! 
Military 
Institute 


enjoy bathing, boating, fishing and healthful outdoor exercise. HONOR 
The School with a SCHOO , Junior unit of the R. O. T. C. Large waiting list last year 
Dy mmediate application necessary to secure a place. References required. 
Winter Home Terms $750, including Florida trip. Full information in Catalog. Address 


in Florida 


body. Outdoor life all winter; drill, at 


THE SECRETARY, K. M. I., 


77th year. The only school that owns and ope’ 
moving from one to the other by Special Train, according to the season, 
and without the loss of a recitation. Honor system applied by student 


rates two distinct plants, 


hletics, water sports, ete. Boys 


Lyndon, Kentucky 


KEMPER 


prehensive system of athletic, military 
All the courses of a large high school. 


Classes according to ability. Write 


A school where orderliness, respect 
for government, and the desire to 
make good replace recklessness and 
the ‘‘don’t care’ attitude; where 
every boy is put on his mettle to 
measure himself by established school 
standards. 
moved to 
buildings in 1909. Good name of 
school rests on thorough academic 
work, efficient military training and 
physical development, and the spirit 
of T. M. I. which inspires boys to L 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., 


Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work ~ 

Peddie considers her work done only when the - 
boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- ~~ . 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student 
activities in 26 colleges. Emphasis placed on proper | 
of body as support for healthy mind. 


of faculty picked for character, thorough knowl 
for boys under 14. Summer Session July 10 to Sept. 1. For 
Rocer W. SwetTianp, LL.D., Headmaster. 


their best achievement. 
Sound government 
through sensible re- 
straints ar] incentives 
to good conduct. Situ- 
ated in beautiful Sweet- 
water Valley-—1300 feet 
above sea level. Health 
record unsurpassed. 
Mild climate makes 
possible all-year out- 
door drills and exercises. 
Athletics, gymnasium, 


Established 1874, but 
new campus and new 


An Endowed School for Boys 


physical chartingeach * 


organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, etc., 
is the basis for correct development of each boy. 
Reports mailed to parents. 


60 Acre campus. All athletic sports, 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership by a com- 


and general activities. 
Certifies to college. 


Men teachers only. Superior equipment. Manual training. 
4 system of athletics that reaches all boys. An honor system 
that develops character. Boys carefully grouped in small 


for catalog. 


swimming pool, cinder track. 
Modern bulldings, science lab- 
oratories, library. R. O. T. C. 
Military equipment. Pre- 
pares for college, government 
academies, and business. Well- 
pleased patrons in more than 
40 states. Investigate T. M.1_ 
a school where boys make 
good. 


For catalog address 


Box 313, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


Snlendia 


moral 


ig pool, gy fi 
edge and understanding of boy. Lower School 


booklets address 
Box 7-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


Col. T. A. t. 
_ 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Military Academy 


Graduating Class 


taught thoroughly. 
tude and manly bearing. Ages, 6 years to 14. 
teachers to Sth grade 


A BIG SCHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS 

Here at Page boys live in en atmosphere of sympathy and helpfulness that puts the school in a class by 
itself. Instructors who really know bcys teach them how to think and how to study. Fundamentals are 
The military system is modified to meet small boy needs and gives orderliness, prompti- 
House Mothers give tender care to the little fellows. Lady 
A beautiful school home, high and sightly, ste everything eg for boys’ comfort and hap- 
Piness. The latest Page catalog will surely interest you. i 


Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, Box 944, Los Angeles, California 


MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 


Each boy is taught how to study. wesgchtee | athletics, wholesome food, carefully regulated daily program 
of work and recreation and drill produces sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. For catalog 
Drawer C 5 Bordentown, N. J. 


Address COL. T. D. LANDON 


ULVE 


? MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys learn to be in- 
telligent, strong, straightfor- 
ward, honorable. 83% of 
Culver men enter college. 
Strong business courses. 
Plenty of work and play is 
each day’s routine at Culver. 
A great variety of sports gives 
each boy a chance to excel. 
Culver has a $2,000,000 equip- 
ment. For catalog address 
The Adjutant’s Aide 

CULVER, Ind. 


Carson Long Institute 


86th year. A home school for boys. 6 build- 
ings, 18 acres in the healthful foothills of the 
Blue Ridge. Individual and personal instruc- 
tion. Our aim is knowledge, character, culture, 
efficiency. College Preparatory, Business, Jun- 
ior Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speak- 
ing. Separate building for boys under 13 years. 
Strong religious but non-sectarian influence. 
Summer Camp and School June 7 to Sept. 26, 
$176. Low charges due to endowment and buy- 
ing supplies direct from farmers. Terms $400. 
For further details address 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
Box A, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 


Clinton Hall 
Recitation 
Building 


ity and manliness. 
Lower School for boys 11 to 14 years of age. 


Blair must be seen. Visitors always welcome. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
BoxC, 


“Blan Ccademy 


The BLAIR spirit is an inspiration to the real 
boy to profit by the advantages of the liberal en- 
dowment, the thorough equipment, imposing build- 
ings and the beautiful location in the hill country. 

The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty 
in maintaining the high standard of scholarship 
and morality, true democracy, personal responsibil- 


The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated 


Blairstown, New Jersey 


Military 
Academy 


A preparatory school that pursues sound educational 
methods and provides a thorough training for mind 
and body. Located in the beautiful hill country of 
Connecticut, convenient to New York, the situation is 
ideal. 

Every power is bent toward the complete develop- 
ment of each student. Classes are purposely small 
and boys are assured individual consideration from 
every teacher. Instructors are chosen for their moral 
force as well as for their skill. 

The locality permits every kind of outdoor sport 
and the gymnasium is well equipped for all indoor 
exercise. Summer Camp. For catalog address 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal 


New Canaan, Connecticut 


A Coss: study of the boy’s peculiari- 


RANDOLPH-MACON 


ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 


ties—his temperament—his ability 
—his courage and hisambitions enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for 
his proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its sur- 
roundings are inspirational and of high 
educational advantage. Thorough prep- 
aration for College or Scientific Schools. 
Also prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical de- 
velopment combined with military 
training fit the boy for the needs of 
the times. Modern buildings, gymna- 
sium and spacious grounds for all out- 
door sports. $450. 3lst session opens 
Sept. 19, 1922. For catalog address 

Charles L. Melton, A.M., Principal 
Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


college preparatory school 
which stands for sound scholar- 
ship and virile manhood. Has 
the experience, traditions and 
ideals of 60 years. Military 
training, all athletics under 8 
coaches—16 buildings, 240 acres, 
Business course. Summer School, 
A few vacancies for boys of 14 
or 15 years. For catalog address 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Box C, Faribault, Minn. 


WESTERR 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


technical schools, and for business. 


hand—both are fundamentals in building the fiber 
of a sturdy moral and intellectual manhood, there- 
fore, each day at Western has its military activi- 
ties; supervised study and class recitations; manly 
sports and recreation—football, basketball, bowling, 
swimming, baseball. tennis, golf, track. 

years has ded our ity. Early applica- 


tion for entrance in September isnecessary. For 
catalog book address 


Barracks ‘A’. One of the 7 


A splendidly equipped country school 


SMT 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is the 
goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for college; 


Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in 


he annual t for 10 


EORGE D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR’ RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal 
Box 22, Alton, Illinois 


four fireproof. barracks. 


DEVEREUX 


Tutoring School for Boys 


for boys over eight who are normal in 
social activities but require special at- 
tention in studies. Industrial Arts, 
farming and other vocational training 
for older pupils. Male councilors—con- 
stant supervision over athletics and 
recreation. Best physical care. Health- 
ful outdoor life. 55 acres. 


Special Summer Session 
For Appointment and Booklet, Address 


MISS HELENA T. DEVEREUX 
Box C. Berwyn, Pa. 
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Read here the messages of America’s progressive schools. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


MILITARY 
Columbia ACADEMY 
BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Ten Buildings of stone and brick valued at half a million dollars. 


| 


raining 
s—con- 
cs and 
Health- 


wa: 
Riverside 

A military academy of the highest grade, 
located in the country, two miles from 
Gainesville, Georgia, in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea level. 

Splendid living accommodations and 
moderate class rooms, attendance _lim- 
ited to 200 cadets, ages 12 to 20, Thor- 
ough preparation for universities. Gov- 
‘ernment Academies or Business. Unusu- 
ally strong faculty of experienced teach- 
ers live in same buildings and eat at 
same tables with cadets; close personal 
supervision; parental discipline; small 
classes insure thorough progress, 

Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active of- 
ficers of regular army. Four-year graduates com- 
missioned as lieutenants in O. R. C. of U. S&S. 
army. Moderate temperature — year- -round 
drills in open air. C work 
remedying physical defects disclosed on entrance 
examination. 

Campus of sixty-one acres in midst of forest 
park of two thousand acres. Every facility for 
sport and recreation. Large athletic field; coaches 
with distinguished records give personal direction 
to football, baseball, and basketball teams; lake 
300 yards wide and two miles long; boating; 
swimming; fishing; hunting, mountain- ns 
“sportiest’’ nine-hole golf course in Sou' 

Summer session in same same 
teachers, permits earlier graduation. 

Catalog free—address 


COL. SANDY BEAVER, President 
Box R Gainesville, Ga. 


Students from 26 States Last Year 
TATIONALLY recognized as 
1 None of the country’s leading 


military schools. 
lege or for business life. 


Trains for col- 
Reserve 


Officers Training under 


direction U. S. 


Army officer. 


Unusual facilities for athletics 
on beautiful 67-acre campus. 
Annual campa feature. Write 
for catalogue. Give age of boy. 


! The Columbia Military Academy 


Box 203 


Columbia, Tenn. 


KIS 


mits the boys to grow up out-of-doors. 


certificate privileges. 


Swimming pool. Bowling alleys. 


A School for Boys 


ISKIMINETAS Springs School, af- 
fectionately known as KISKI, per- 
200 acres of wooded highland over- 
looking river. Special preparation for college or technical schools. University 
Individual attention through preceptorial system; 
outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
school. Several football and baseball fields. 


Fine moral tone throughout 


Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. 
Rate $850. For catalog address Box 814. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
For manly boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. Military training. 
High standard academic work. Individual 
instruction, small classes. Physical Cul- 
ture and Athletics. Gymnasium and Drill 
Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior Hall, a 
Separate school for boys underthirteen. Write for catalog. 


William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 


(Military) 


For boys of all ages in all the grades. Comfortable 
buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded park to live 

» @ Bymnasium and seven-acre athletic field to play in, 
and all in tie matehless climate of California. Accredited 
to the Universities. Catalogs. 


GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box C Palo Alto, California 


e Mitchel Military 


A school that appeals to the young American boy 


and the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean 
Sport, fair play, and thorough work. Development and 
maintenance of health considered of first importance. 
Military training adapted to the age of our boys, 
reparatory to larger secondary schools. Equipment 
modern and complete. 100 acres. 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 


Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


Gulf” Coast. 
ACADEMY 
America’s Great Year Round 
Open Air School on the Gulf. 

A sound mind in a sound body. 


Boys sleep on screened 
All forms of athletics and water 


ACADEMY R3 GUL) FPORT, 


STRENGTH 


TRENGTH of body, 

strength of mind, 
strength of character. 
These are the essentials 
of good citizenship. These 
are the rewards of the boy 
who puts himself in har- 
mony with the splendid 
system of training at 


The American Rugby 


Your son will be in the care of 
men who have made the train- 
ing and developing of boys a 
life study and a life work. 
They will develop him by 
methods that will interest him 
and stimulate his ambition. 
He will be taught to stand on 
his own feet and never quit. 
Six week summer 

school. Catalog, address 


Box 2G Delafield, Waukesha 


Co., Wisconsin 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. _ on 
private academy in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or 
Business. Rated Honor School by the 
War Department; the first school in the 
South to receive this rating. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water. High moral tone. Parental! 
discipline, Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic park. Daily drills and exercises in open 
air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
tutorial system. Acad jemy sixty-two years 

600,000 plant, full equipment, absolutely 
pov Charges $600. Catalog free. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., President 
Box C, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


RANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY | 30th 
ACADEMY 


by a patron as 
‘Ideal for Training Boys 
In Character and Scholarship” 


Endorsed by leading educators. New buildings. 
Improved facilities. Highest moral surroundings. 
R.O.T. C. under supervision U. S. Army Officer. 30 
miles south of Nashville. 
It will pay you to read our catalogue. 
aaa & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box Spring Hill, Tenn. 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number. 
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I4 SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Powder Point Schoo 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough instruction. 
Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest understanding between boys and masters. 
Prepares for college and gives strong general courses. Ages 10 to 19. Number limited 
to sixty. Convenient to Boston. Address Ralph K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 


71 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY, MASS. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 Miles from Kansas City 
A High Grade Preparatory School for boys and World War Veterans. Oldest military 
of good character, who are made to feel their school west of the Mississippi River. 

responsibility as gentlemen. Men teachers st gy i in Mi i. Indoor 
who know boys. Accredited by leading colleges. heated swimming pool; 3 athleticflelds. Every 
T. C. unit under U. S. Army officers student participates in competitive athletics. 

For catalogs address COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 

181 Washington Avenue Lexington, Mo. 
Wentworth Junior Barracks—Separate school for younger boys offering enceptionnl ad- 
\vantages for steady, correct development... New buildings, separate grounds and activities. 


For the Up-building of Manly Boys 
Best equipped private boys’ school in the South 
for the clean, manly, red-blooded boy. Strong 
faculty of University-trained experts who give 
personal, sympathetic attention day and night. 
. Thorough training for moral, intellectual and 
physical development. Scientific, Classical and Commercial Courses. High standard 
of Scholarship. Clean athletics. Military department under U. 8S. Government. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
For handsomelyillustrated catalog containing the complete story of Castle Heights, address 
COL. C. M. MATHIS, A.M., L.L.B., President, Box 142, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Nazareth Hall 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Established 1743 


College Preparatory, Business 
and General Courses. 

Separate Junior Department for 
boys from 9 to 12 years. 

Military system throughout the 
school. Room Companies, super- 
vised by instructors. 

All athletics coached. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, fine ath- 
letic fleld, winter sports. A week 
in camp, with full equipment. 
“The school of the square deal.’’ 

Emphasis upon moral develop- 
ment and honor, as well as 
scholastic progress. 


Three hours from New York 
or Philadelphia. 


Address 
Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D. 
Box 10 Nazareth, Pa. 


Stearns School 

A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for leading 
secondary schools, college and scientific schools. Stimu- 
lating air, outdoor sports, modern homelike buildings. 


ARTHUR F. STEARNS. 
Box A, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other scien- 
tifie schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FraNnkuin T. Kurt, Principal. 
549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.). Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE COCHRAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


On Long Island Sound. One hour from N. Y. City. A 

home school for a limited number of boys. Small classes. 

Constructive physical training. Progressive methods. 

booklet, address, WiLLiaM T. CocHRAN, Headmaster, 
176 East Avenue, NoRWALK, Connecticut. 


— 


yu inves 


and noble manhood. Careful, thorough preparation 


for the best colleges, scientific schools and business. 156th year. Invest for your boy in a school 

Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics, in where the men understand boys and where 

charge of experienced instructors, insure proper physi- school morale favors success. Strong athletics. 

cal development. Suburban to New York City. Catalog. penned al po gen = colleges. What 
s your boy’s age and a 

Address JOHN G. MacVICAR, Headmaster Write for cateleg te 


Box C, Montclair, N. J. 


The academy that aims to develop high scholarship 


C. M. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, NewJersey 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Devise red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with feos Detail, by direction 


Prices} E of the President of the United 
atory, Business and Music. Grad 
without examination to Universities. 


M “Big Brother Plan’’ of government brings boys 
into close personal touch with their instructors. Lower 
school for smaller boys. ill Athletics, Debati 


MILITARY ACADEMY and Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 


nd Orchestra. Special terms to good 

14 miles from center of Chicago; country sur- noe fee 
musicians. Capacitytaxed annually. Early 

roundings. 90% of last year’s class entered lead. ment necessary. Catalogue. Addr 


ing colleges and universities where they are “‘mak- 
ing good.”’ Very strong faculty—20 men for 200 COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
Box 121 Mexico, Mo. 


boys. West Point graduate emphasizes honor, order- 
liness, precision, promptitude and leadership. 

Vocational — trips = Write for information about 
cago’s art and industrial centers. Every ca Summer School 
in well-coached athletics or recreational activities. ak 
Selected, wholesome companions. Acade- 
my conducted by a Board of Trustees, 

not for profit. 
Separate lower school for younger 
boys. Catalog. Address 


COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Military Training to further all-around 
education of the boy. 


aw tates. Prepar- 


* 


WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Overlooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. Large 
Campus, all sports. Academic, preparatory and business 
courses. Excellent staff, Tuition moderate. 

JAMES NELSON McLURE, Hea 


Box C, Peek skill-on-Hudson New York 
STONY BROOK SCHOOL For Boys 
Stony Brook Long Island, N. Y. 


A Christian School. Preparation for college and_technical 
school or for business. 35 acres north shore L, I. 58 
miles from N. Y. C. Catalog. Address Det. M, 156 
5th Ave., N. Y. C. Rev. Jonn F. Carson, .D., Pres. 
F. E. GaEBELBIN, A.M., Prin. 


A Boarding School for 
younger boys, emphasiz- 
ing character building, 


soundscholarship,physicaldevelopment. 15thyear. 
On Post Road, 22milesfromN. Y.City. Address. HJ. 
Kugel, Prin. Harrison (Westchester Co.,) New York 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical — Cryiins with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical training 
and athletic sports. Address: CHarLes Freperio 
P. 0. Box 513, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


A boys’ school under Christian influence. Prepares for 
college or business. A school of enthusiasm and fine 
spirit. Gymnasium. All healthful sports. For catalos 
address Principal. 

Box C, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff pre- 
pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. 
Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, 

Box 403, Wenonah, New Jersey 


Saint John’s School, Man- 
lius. College Prepara- 
tory and Military 
Among the hills, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Complete 
equipment. A happy school 
life with well-ordered re: ve- 
ations and athletics. Busi- 
ness course. Also Junior 
School. Summer camp July 
and August. For 33 years 
under present management. 

For catalog address 


Gen. William 
Box 17, 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


PASADENA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


“Best in the West’’ 
Thorough mental, moral, physical 


training. Not rigidly, but sanely, 
military. Complete, modern equip- 
ment. College preparatory, fully ac- 


credited. Special free courses in 
aeronautics, wireless, music. Upper 
and lower school, small classes. Out- 
door life year ‘round, with monthly 
mountain hikes, 
gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc. 
mercamp. Register anytime. Catalog. 


COL. C. M. WOOD, Supt. 
R. D. 2, Box 12C, Pasadena, Calif. 


Augusta Military 
Academy «tes seroon 


A modern school with a country location in the 
famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and other Universitics. 
Army officer detailed by the War Department. Jun- 
ior Kk. O. T. C. $300,000 plant, with absolutely 
fireproof barracks. Steam heat, electric lights and 
ample play grounds. 360 acres. Splendid athletic 
field and drill campus. Cadet band of 32 pieces. 
Able faculty of College men, who coach athletic 
teams. Limited to 300. Boys from 24 States anc 
3 Foreign Countries last year. 57th session begins 
September 21st. Rates $600.00. Catalogue. 

Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Rolier, Jr., 

Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia 

Rated by the War Department among the 

Ten Honor Schools for the Session 1921-22 


T 


for 


BOYS 


faculty of specialists. 


rooms. 


ME SCHOOL 


NATIONAL Boarding School, on the Susquehanna, between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. College Board standards with 
Students have individual advisers. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, baseball, football, soccer, 


Single 


tennis, basketball, all thoroughly super- 
vised. Nine-hole golf course. Modern 
granite buildings. Pure water and ex- 
cellent cuisine. Heavy endowment per- 
mits low rate. Catalog. Address 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


and 20-acre campus. 
Resident nurse. 
OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal 


All athletics. 


NSTRUCTION in small groups—personal care. 
honor men and leaders at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Lafayette, Lehigh, 
Penn State and others. Good Commercial Department. i 
School under constant supervision—complete equipment. 
Delightful home life. 
Not conducted for profit—moderate rates. 


Over 50 per cent of our students are 
Scholarships. Separate Junior 
Carnegie Library. Gymnasium 
Wholesome religious influence. 
Catalog. 
BOX 106, PENNSBURG, PA. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress. Lim- 
ited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- 
ganization. Excellent equipment and facilities. Special 
attention given to athletics and moral welfare. 48th year. 

. Fint, Headmaster, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. Senior and Junior 
Schools. Catalog. John C. Carrington, Headmaster, 
Wést Englewood, N. J. 

Box 16, NEWTON, N.J. A 


Newton Academy, military country school for 
50 boys. 70th year. Ages 10 to 17 preferred. 2 hours from N. Y. 
City in Northern N. J. Beautiful, high, healthful location, 
1000 ft. el. Thorough preparation. Home care. Individual 
attention. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gymnasium, Al) 
Sports. Moderate rates, Puitip 8S. WILSON, A.M. Prin. 


A finely equipped board- 
Modern, homelike buildings, Beautiful and healthful lo- 
cation near the mountains, Athletic Field. All sports. 
New swimming pool. Junior House. $360 to $440. 96th 
year. CHarLes H. Huser, Litt.D., Headmaster. 
Box C, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
KEYSTONE ACADEMY (1868-1922) 
Offers boys a thorough four years’ preparation for col- 
lege, at the same time instilling self-reliance, self-con- 
trol and Christian character. Sub-preparatory work of- 
fered. Fine gymnasium and athletic field. Moderate rates. 
Catalogs. CURTIS P. COE, A.B., Principal, Box E, Fac- 
toryville (near Seranton), Penna. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Senior and Junior departments, Modern, individual 
instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
Anruur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box C. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Box 1, 
The Massanutten Academy 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. 
Prepares for college and business. Music, athletics, Mod- 
em equipment. 24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 
Address Howanp J. A. M., Headmaster. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 
A select accredited home school for boys from 
9 to 20 years old. College preparatory. Small 
classes with individual attention and inten- 
sive system of training by efficient corps of 
instructors. Cultured environment. Allath- 
letics. Ideally located in healthful, invigorating 
climate. Fee for scholastic session $650. 

Summer term. For catalog address J. R. Sandifer, 
Headmaster, Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Shenandoah Valley 


Founded Academy 2285 
A Military School for Boys 


Located 88 miles from Washington on high land 
overlooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. College Preparatory with studies fitting 
for business life. A unique honor system of gov- 
ernment prevails. securing excellent discipline and 
fine morale. Special needs are studied. Each boy 
is treated as an individual, Certificate admits to 
West Point and Annapolis and all universities ad- 
mitting without examination, 

Gymnasium, swimming pool and all! athletics. 

te $600. For catalog address 


B. M. Roszel, Ph.D., Major U. S. R., Supt. 
x Box C, Winchester, Va. 


An endowed Preparatory School 
essential of education without the frills. Necessary ex- 
penses only $350. New Academic and Gymnasium Build- 
ing costing $70,000 in addition to $100,000 plant. 

A. H. CampeEn, President, Box 9A, Chatham, Va. 


CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 


for boys offering the 


Essex Fells, N. J. 


A bcys’ school which cultivates a 
democratic spirit while teaching initia- 
tive, self-reliance and self-control. Pre- 
pares for leading colleges, also full aca- 
demic courses with diploma. Public 
speaking. ‘Small classes. Guarantee to each pupil 
the maximum of the teacher’s attention. Super- 
vised study. In beautiful hill country, remote from 
city and town distractions, yet easily accessible. 
Upper and lower schools. All athletics, 

For catalog address 
pbell, A.M., Head ter, Box C, 


James R. C. 


RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, his- 
toric ‘‘Irving’’ country. 86th year. 31 years under 
present Head Master. Extensive grounds. Mod- 
ern and complete equipment. Prepares fer all j 
“olleges and technical schools. Equipment inciudes 4 
Athletic Field, Gymnasium and Swiiming Pool. 


Address 
J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Head Master, Box 915 


Old Dominion Academy 


Semi-military, Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Mountain health resort in W. Va., 100 miles from Wash- 
ington, Write for rates and catalog to 

Ropert E. Aten, Superintendent. 
Box A, Berkeley Springs, West Virginia. 


HORPE 


ACADEMY, Lake Forest, III. 
For boys under 15 Semi-Military 
On Lake Michigan. Small classes. Uniforms worn. 
One hour from Chicago. $¢rong faculty. Rapid 
Progress. Non-Sectarian. Address Lake Torest for 


CAMP THORPE, Pelican Lake, W: 


dati 
ELLEFONTE AC 


117th year, 


Gymnasium, athletic 
Near station. 1 Aero Mail Route 


and Chicago. 
JAMES HUGHES AM moderate. Catalog. 


TUPELO MILITARY INSTITUTE 

A Military Preparatory School for 100 Boys. Location 

—Hills of Mississippi, 100 miles from Memphis. Well 

equipped, Modern, Select, Efficient. Home and School 

combined. Prepares for college and life. Personal super- 

vision. Strong faculty. All Athletics. $490. Address 
Tupelo, Miss. Gro, W. CHAPMAN, Ph.D. 


EE COUNTRY SCHOOL | 


BOYS ~ 61019 

52 minutes from New York on Long Island Sound. 
ee A beautiful campus of 16 acres on 
Aa Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 
unior Department for boys underl 4. 
Ider boys prepared for all colleges 
and technical schools. Small classes 
with much individual attention. 
» Splendid opportunity for healthand 
physical development in all 
iY athletics and outdoor sports. 
Large gymnasium 
and dormitory. 
For catalog, 

address 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 


Artillery 


For a hundred years the 
Pennsylvania Military College 
has been making men of boys. 
During this time thousands of 
young men have learned here the 
meaning of honor, thoroughness 
and discipline. 


Infantry Cavalry 


Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, C ce and Finance. 


Preparatory Division and separate Junior J 
School for boys from twelve to fifteen. | 


COL. CHARLES E. HYATT | 
Box 124 Chester, Pa. | 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


For Young Boys Only 


Rate $950. No extras. 


For interesting illustrated booklet write HOWARD B. GIBBS, Principal 
Deerfield, Massachusetts 


EAGLEBROOK LODGE 


Mt. Pocumtuck 


A school where a boy leads a wholesome life much in the out of doors; and where 
he will receive a good, thorough preparation for the best college preparatory schools. 


Old Deerfield, Mass. 


New York MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


FOR CATALOGUE 
WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 
SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. Our highest 

ideal is to develop boys in- 

to men of purpose. Careful, 

thorough preparation for col- 

lege. General courses with 

diploma. Physical develop- r 

ment, erect carriage through 

military training under U. 

S. Army officers. Superb 

location 2,500 feet above sea 

level, in world-famous cli- 

mate. Buildings constructed for health, 

safety and utility. Grounds of 200. acres. 

All athletic sports. For catalog address 
BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 

Box C. Asheville, N. C. 


Allen-Chalmers 


School for Boys 


A country school with military 
training, nine miles from Boston. 
To fit well for college is to fit 
for life. Our graduates are suc- 
cessful in leading colleges and 
technical schools. Robust minds 
in robust bodies. Gymnasium, 
rink, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Upper and Lower Schools. 
For booklet address 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., 
Director 
425 Waltham St. West Newton, Mass. 


Suffield 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


11 Main Street Suffield, Conn. 


Box 420, LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 


Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
Beautiful, elevated grounds. Excellent health record. 
Fine modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium, All 
athletics. Junior School in separate building with 
good attention. Moderate terms. Catalog and litera- 
ture of interest to college and preparatory students on 
request, Address 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., Principal 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor 
life. Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Acad- 
emy fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. 
Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, ete. New Swimming 
Pool. High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in sep- 
arate building. 45th year opens first oe in Sep- 
tember. Write for illustrated catalog to 
REX C. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Calif. 


DANVILLE 
Military Institute 


Under Presbyterian control, but not sectarian. 
Located in famous Piedmont region of Virginia, 
700 ft. elevation. College preparatory, clas- 
sical and scientific courses. Members of the 
faculty are all college men who know how to 
lead and direct boys during the formative 
period. The military system gives erect and 
easy carriage and makes boys alert, prompt 
and self-reliant while developing a whol e 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


HOW 


SMALL ten INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Lesson Every Day 
Bove HOW TO STUDY. 
Chriction Influences. 
Thorough Preparation for College. 
ey Drill. Junior R. O. T. C. 


How t lly 


we gr in 
college. "Camus a acres. Nine fine 
buildi Thorough sanitation. Health- 
ful nary life. autiful lakes 
All athletic sports. Summer School with 
attractive courses. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 


For illustrated catalogue address 
REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, M. A., Rector 
Box 212, Howe, Indiana. 


Litchfield School 


For Boys of 15 or Under 


Fitting for all high grade Preparatory schools of the 
country. Located in one cf the oldest and best 
school centers of New England, in a true educational 
atmosphere. Well appointed buildings and grounds. 
Boys are happy 'n the attractive home life. All in- 
door and outdoor sports, horseback riding, super- 
vised physical training. Manual training. Latin 
and French. Razes $1,600. For detailed informa- 
tion address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A.M., Principal 
Litchfield, Conn., or Ossining, N. Y. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 

High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Cer- 
tificates admit to colleges. Athletics. A. M. HENsHaw, 
Superintendent. 

Box 44, College Hill, Ohio. (near Cincinnati.) 


DAKOTA SCHOOL for BOYS 


Ages & to 15. Thorough training through the grades. 
All athletics. Boy Scout —— The school with the 
real home atmosphere. Regular school year, $510.00, 
No_ extras. VACATION SESSION $142.00, or 
J Ist. For catalogue address W. H. WY. 
Superintendent, Dakota, Ill. 100 miles N.E. from Chicago. 


respect for constituted authority. All health- 
ful, man-making sports fostered among all 
students. Not conducted for profit. Rates $500. 
Address 
COL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER, 

Box C, Danville, Virginia 


ELGIN ACADEMY Thorough scholarship _re- 

quired of every boy. Ma- 

jor sports, golfing, 9th grade to Ist yr. college. Excellent 

table board. New gymnasium, swimming pool. Appeals 

to particular parents, liberal endowment. $600 per year. 
Karu J. Stourrer, Headmaster, 

Elgin, IL. 


ORTER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


S. Destro 

NAVAL UNITS 
Established "1867. Prepares for college ard business life. 
Military training by Army officers. 8 Naval cutters, high- 
powered launch for Naval Unit. Sea trips on U. 8. war 
vessels. Fifteen states and five foreign countries repre- 
sented last year. $70,000 improvements recently. Mild 
climate permits outdoor sports the year round. Unique 
training in carefulness and the value of money. Broader 
training than public schools. Catalog. 

REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Rector, Box F, Charleston, S. C. 


PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
For Young Men and Boys 


Directed by educators whose inspirational leadership lays 
the foundation for four-square character and manhood. 
College and technical school preparation; 84th year; 
modern equipment, gymnasium, swimming pool. Located 
midway between New York and Philadelphia. Junior 
school for boys. Write for ‘The Pennington Idea.”’ 


FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, A.M. Litt.D., Headmaster 
Box 50 Pennington, N. J. 


Fishburne Military School W¢nssbore 


43rd year. In Blue Ridge Mountains, 1300 ft. ete 
Four hours from Washington. Prepares for universities and 
business life. Small classes and individual attention se- 
cured a faculty of one teacher for every ten cadets. 
New $250,000 fire-proof buildings. Swimming pool and 
all ethieties. Rate $600. Annual Spring Encampment. 
For catalog write R0.7.¢ 


under U. 8. 
War Dept. 


= A select Home School. 
Onarga Military School Highest type of man- 
hood brought out by close personal attention to every boy. 
Large staff of instructors. Ideal location 83 miles south of 
Chicago. New buildings permit an enrollment of 125 boys 
of good character. Athletics. Cou. J. BIrTINGER, Supt. 


Onarga, Illinois. 
75th Year 


ScHOOL FoR YOUNG Boys._ Elevation 1000 
ft. Address Noble Hill, Principal, Wood- 
stock, Ill. Also a Northern Summer Camp. 


reenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


A modern school with large corps of grat instrue- 
tors, 2300 ft elevation, on Main Line, & O. BR. 
Station Ronceverte. Expenditure of $i28, 000 ‘this 
year on new buildings and improvements. Athletic 
field. New gymnasium. Terms $500. 
Address Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin. +» Box.15 
(Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va. 


FREEHOLD 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate 
habits of obedience, promptness, order- 
liness, cleanliness and_ self-reliance. 
The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as 
their mental training. Healthful loca- 
tion. 42 miles from N. Y., 66 miles 
from Phila. For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 74, Freehold, N. J. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 17 


eye 
FOREST ACADEM Y Non-Military 
65th Year College Preparatory for Boys 
wed DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL—College preparation 
Day as thorough as can be found East or West. Diploma _admits 
JDY. without examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite 
nces. = od of —— for entrance examinations of Yale, Harvard, 
es: Trustees rinceton and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
r.C. ‘ HONOR IDEALS—Only boys of good character 
ful in accepted; clean living and training in character 
e fine Recitation fundamental in the school life. Genuine co-opera- 
ealth- Building |G tion and real friendship between faculty and boys 
rarby. fostered by Student Council, non-military regime 
with and traditional spirit. 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Michigan, 
loys one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming pool and facilities for ALL athletics. Scientific 
Mm physical training for every. 
Rector Endowed-—not maintained for fee, $950. 
Catalog. JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS Box 118 
| Lake Forest, Illinois. 
| I A M Schools of Kindergarten Training 
M MILITARY INSTITUTE | 
f th training under rmy officer, for 
‘ eat healthy bodies and good habits. Rec- 1922 
itional reation and all outdoor activities. 
‘ounds. College Preparatory Courses. Special 
‘ll in- and Business Courses. 
super- SUMMER RECREATIONAL CAMP 
Latin July and August 
forma- For School Catalog or Camp Booklet 
address 
acipal COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres. 
Ma Box 66, Germantown 
Near DAYTON, OHIO National 
NTS ACADEMY 46tl 15 8 
year. « cres, 
Kinde arten 
ENSHAW, — advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. Cat- and Elementary 
) Ph.D., Principal. T g 
x watonna, Minn oO e e 
io San Diego Army and Navy Academy = 
with the Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Uni- 
$510.00 versity of California’s highest scholastic rating. Chris- ves fessional training, excellent 
OPE tian influences. Land and water sports all year. Sum- h h lif 1 
WYLER, mer session, a i 1-September 1. Catalog. Address spirit, happy home ite, Cul- 
Chicago. President. Box C, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Calif. pote advantages of a great city. 
hi 
oy.” Me Are you interested in a military school or Two-year kindergarten - primary 
Excellent college preparatory school? Can’t we help course, kindergarten-primary di- 
Appeals you make a decision? ploma. Three year Sindgcgesnen-cheemenaay 
rin. in, PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY counts normal 
18 Schoo! Special School Exclusively for 
man- Pri Five dormitories on coll ds, School 
Session 12 monte ip.the Bioysle club accredited in Illinois om where. Grad- 
south of COL. KELLY, ALTO, CAL: uetesindemand. 
ER, Supt, address 


California Military Academy 
For boys of 6 to 15 yrs. Modern buildings. 
ment windows permit open air study and sleep: Sm 
¢lasses. Well equipped gymnasium and athletic tela. 
Non-sectarian. Oper all the year. Address 

4011 W. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Large 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Box 52, 2944 Michignn Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Oberlin Training School 
li 
Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Ad- 
mission to our residence halls in order of applicat. lon. For 
catalog address Miss Rosgp C. Dean, 125 Elm St. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A Kindergarten Normal College. Dormitory overlooks 
Lake Michigan. 26th year opens Sept. 19. 3 Depts.— 
Kindergarten-Primary-Playground, Strong Faculty—Fine 
Location—Accredited. Address RecisTrRar. 
Box 5, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Teachers’ Course, Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course. Per- 
sonal Culture .Course. Each 
with private instruction. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. State Publie Schools. 
Gymnasium; Little Theatre. 
Unusual mega for Pub- 
sppesrances. Catalo 

102 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Summer 
5th and July 3d. 
Fall term opens Sept. 19th. 


Z 


four schools m one 
Prachcal stage trainmg 
The Schods students stock 


Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. ‘oe & Central Park W 


CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
Arts School Affiliated with the famous 


'thaca Conservatory of Music) 
Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past twenty- 
four years associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
Special course of training for Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua. Music (all branches), elocution, impersona- 
tions, novelty features. Growing demand for this kind 
of work. Short cut to lucrative public profession. Two- 
year graduation course. Address Ci 
L Arts School, 503 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 43 

year. Degrees granted. 
Seymour Ross, Dean, 
bers, Boston. 


dress Harry 
Huntington Cham- 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Preeminently a College Preparatory 

School. Complete modern equipment. Sep- 
‘arate building for young boys. 90th year. 
“Ifyou wish to make sure of your son’s scholastic 
aswellas military training, choose Peekskill.”— 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorou 
training for kindergarten, primary and playground neeake 
tions. Supervised Send for booklet, 
“Training Children HAMBLEN Jonzs, Prin. 
Box 74, 18 Huntington Ave. Boston, Massachusetts. 


Do the stage or motion pictures interest 
you? You will find excellent schools =< 
elocution and dramatic art advertised in 


Columbia Kindergarten 


Two years’ course including Primary a Be ‘Resident 
and Day Pupils. 
Sara K. Lippincott, Principal. 
District or CoLtumsBiA, Washington, 2108 Conn. Ave. 


late Maj. Gen. Bell’s advice to p t 
Address J. C. BUCHER, A.M., or Cc. A. 


ROBINSON, aaa Principals, Box C7, 
Peekskill, N. ¥ 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Training School for N urses Hospital. — 
credited 3-yr. course. Requirements: 4 yéars’ High School or 
ma equivalent. Textbooks, uniforms, room, ard and 
— mthly allowance during training. Third year scholarship 
aintained in Columbia University, New York City. Apply 
ICHAEL ReEse HospPitat, Dept. 101, Chieago, Ill. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
ve dtalning school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 
1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Tlinois. 


The Elizabeth General Hospital 


t 196.5 in nursing to desirable candidates. An allowance 
$15.0 % is given at completion of the first three months. 
pee 0 4 month for remainder of first year and the second 
ar, $20. ae .. “ae for the third year. Registered school. 
Elizabe Superintendent of Nurses. 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago Nurses" 


hee Seh Accredited 3- course. Requirements: good 
th, age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or 
monn Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 
Sep thly allowance. Separate home for nurses. Address 
ERINTENDENT, Box 14, 2812 Ellis Ave., Chicago, iil, 


We answer inquiries concerning schools. 


Conn. Froebel Normal ‘indesgarten 


mary Training School. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. 


g opportunities for our 
gtaduates. State certificate. year. Booklets. 
Address Mary C. Mitus, Principal. 
183 West Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 
Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary methods. 
Practice Kindergartens. Home-like Students’ Residence. 
For particulars address 


T. Inuman, Prin. 
Box C, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Lesley School of Kindergarten “.sisine” 


Special course, one year. Regular course, Ph years. 
Industrial and playground work. Dormitory. Address 
Mrs. Epits Lester WoLrarp, 

29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Fannie A. Smith [inderearten Training 
in great demand. Intensive courses in theo’ he. prac- 
tice. Unusual opportunity fer practical wor Grounds 
for athletics and outdoer life. Catalog. 

nnie A, SmitTu, Principal. 
1124 Iranistan Ave., fe Connecticut. 


Harriette Melissa Mills 


Affiliated with New York University. 
Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exeeptional resi- 
dence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. Ad- 
dress Miss H. M. Mills, Prin. Nine C, New York Uni- 
versity Bldg., Washington Square, New York City. 


Cosmopolitan. 
oF ELocuTION 


The National School AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatie Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
For catalog address D. R. SHommMakeER, Prin. 
10-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LELAMD POWERS SCHOOL 


of the Spoken Word. Distinguished for the success of its 
graduates. For catalog address 


The Director. 


Upper Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply te 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 


The Williams School 
ar] — 
1 
ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
theatre afford pubihe stage appearances 
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tion 1000 | 
1, Wood- 
er Camp. 
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SCHOOLS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


SCHOOLS of PHYSICAL TRAINI 


is one of the few ing Schools in 
pe Middle West and is rd ie not for pecuniary 


4" u will enjoy the most expert instruction in 
me nomics. one-year courses in Home- 
making and Institutional Management which include 
instruction in Cookery, Marketing, Household Man- 


The School of Domestic Arts and Science 


The School of Domestic Arts and Science, Miss Lillian A. Kemp, Director, Box 9, 6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


agement, Sewing, Dressmaking, and Millinery are in- 
valuable to any girl or woman. Intensive, speci: 
also. 

he School Residence for students is situated 
directly across from Lincoln Park and in one of the 
finest residential districts. 
Fall term opens October 12. Catalog upon request. 


Home 


Positions always open for graduates of our _ac- 
credited Courses for DIETITIANS and TEACHERS; 
both fields offer unequalled opportunities to ambi- 
tious young women. School affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium; thus affording unusual opportunities for 
observation and experience. Unexeelled laboratory 
and other facilities; practical training in all sub- 
jects; inspiring college atmosphere; tuition and 
expenses moderate; high school diploma required. 
Send for illustrated Prospectus. Address DEAN. 


Sanitarium School of Home Economics 
Box 322, Battle Creek, Michigan 


CONSERVA TORIES 01 OF MUSIC 


Founded 1878. Theodore Thomas, First Musical Dircetor. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


of Cincinnati 


For the Higher Education in Music and Dramatic Art. 
Internationally Famous Faculty of Artist Teachers. 
Dormitories. For Catalog address J. H. THuMAN, Mar. 

Elm Street opposite Washington Park. 


American Conservatory 
Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
36th season. All branches of Music taught. Dormitory 
accommodations. Students may enter now. Apply for 
free catalog. Address Joun J. HatTTsTaEpt, Pres. 
550 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ilinois. 


| The Miss School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Cookery 
and Household technique for the home and _profes- 
sional use. Six months and intensive short courses. Send 
for booklet. Miss ALICE BrapLey, Principal. 

30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Musie center of the South. Special and academic 
courses in all branches of -Music, Dramatic Art and 
Languages. Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue 


on request, 
240 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
Leecn Sterner, Director. 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 


New England Conservatory of Music 
od AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
Send for Full Descriptive Booklet. 

MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Boston, Huntington Ave., 


t ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

All Instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Public Schools. Special advantages in concert work. 
M ses. With world-famous artists in all de- 
partments. Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio ard Administration 
Buildings. Year Book sent on request. S 


ysical Educg 
women 


TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of } 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors, 
Thorough preparation in all branches under ~—_ 
faculty of experienced men and women. 


Our graduates are filling the most 
tions in the country. High School graduates from ff 
accredited schools admitted without examination, | anc 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students, | aca 
19th Session Opens September 18,1922 anc 
We are now in our new building in a fine residential 

section of Chicago—within walking distance of twoof 

Chicago’s finest Parks = of the ye University, 

New gymnasiums—new classrooms and laboratories= West : 


new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated address 


Box 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
"Chicago, Illinois 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


‘0-year course leading to 


munity centres, 


courses begin June Sth and July 3rd. Fall term 


opens September 19th. 


Bush Conservatory‘ 


CHICAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 
OPERA 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


Unsurpassed faculty oS mere ¢ then 80 instructors, including many world 


renowned a! 


teachers ana loading to Free Master School 


Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Oormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Fell term begins Sept.11. Dormito: 
catalog describing this great institution and its many 


reservations now. For illustrated 
advantages, address 


C.M. JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Write for free 
catalog. Ve own our dormitory and studios—Beautifully 
located—North Side, near Lake Shore Drive. 

1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 45, Chicago, Illinois. 


7th year. 
Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. 4 
Pupils’ Recitals a week. Daily Supervision. Technic 
Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Dormitories for 
Women. Degrees Conferred. G. R. Comns, Director. 
__1319 §. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LAWRENCE 


Conservatory of] Music 


(A department of Lawrence College) 
Complete courses in Piano, Violin, —— Organ, 
Voice, Theory, Appreciation, Expression and Art. 
Superior Public School Music Course. Normal courses 
Voice Teachers. Dormitories for 
Students. Send for catalog. 

CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box C, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Tell us what you wish: COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where it may be hein! 


CONWAY 


MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 


Develops not merely “performers,” but trae artists. 
Instruction on two instruments throughout entire 
course. Teachers of national renown. Conducting 
and band arrangement included as part of instruction. 
A playing knowledge of all instruments, in graduation 
course. Orchestra practice in large Conservatory 
orchestra. Daily band rehearsals under leader- 
ship of Patrick Conway. Associated with Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, granting diplomas to graduates. 
Dormitories. Address 
THE CONWAY ‘MALITARY BAND SCHOOL 
602 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


SCHOOLS of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics Fo". 


building. Courses of one, two and three years. Present 

conditions have created great demand for our graduates, 

Courses in Medical eens and Playgrounds. Sum- 

mer Camp. Apply dECcRETARY. 
779 Beacon &t., Boston, Mass. 


Is your school problem one of location, ex- 
se, special course or physical training? 
tever it may be we can help you. 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Established 1881. 
on request. D. A. 8. 


Booklet 
ARGENT. 
L. W. Sarcent. 
38, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


gym banks, depart- 

ment stores, etc. Free grad- 

uate placing bureau. Strong 

faculty.Swimming pool, gym- 

nasium, tennis, dancing Suditorium. 

Summer Session for teachers begins June 27th 

View book, catalog and particulars sent 
Regular iar Term Sept. 19th. 


Accredited 
| Address Dept. C7 


[ITHACA SCHOOL of 


Physical Education 
DR. ALBERT 4 SHARPE, Director 


Normal Course for 
Men and Women—two 


Co-edurati 
4200 Grand Boulevard; 


Coaching Course—one 
ar. Large faculty including 
Sack" Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Oly: maple Team. Dormi- 
Athletic 


on Cayuga Lake Begins July 3. 
Fall Term opens September 19, 
202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


sare OF EXPRESSION AND 
The Marjorie Webster School PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
2-year normal course (prepares for physical directors 
Dlayground ne Includes athletics, dancing 
public speaking, gam One year professional couré 
Fall term opening Sepsember 18. 2 Day and 0 
school. Dormitory. 1415 Mass. Ave., N. W., Wash., D. Ga 


The East Stroudsburg ‘TATE NORMAL 


Three year course in Health Education. 
teaching Hygiene and Physical Education in publié 
schools. Co-educational. Fall term opens Septem 
19th. For information, address 

R. F. Hayes, Director of Health Education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Qualified directors of physical training in big de- 
mand; attractive, uncrowded field for young women. 
Standard three-year course, including Summer Camp 
Courses, prepare you for all branches of physical 


education and welfare work; splendid opportunities Ber 
for self-development. School affiliated with famous : 
Sanitarium; superb facilities and equipment; de- letj 
lightful. atmosphere; high school diploma requir 

Write for Illustrated Announcement. Address Dean. Ca 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 
Desk 122, Battle Creek, Michigan S 


1s 
by 
| 
| 
Kenneth M. Bradley ice-P 
ponasium, 
—— 
basis on 
Cas SANT owe! 
po ble to teach in N. Sup 
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TRAINI SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


« 


19 


Preparation for 
ALL COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


Sponsored by University Presidents 
Patronized by University Faculties 


Member University of State of New York: 


Day and Resident—Primary to College 


Combining the Most Progressive Methods of Education 
WITH THE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF NEW YORK 


rectors of 


pervisors, — 

structors, 
a Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls and boys of all = 

sible ages, under an experienced faculty composed of Europe’s = 

rom . . . . == 

amination, and America’s Most Eminent Teachers, who are masters in social and = 

3 academic training. Separate departments for Art, Music, Dramatic Art == 

18,1922 and Junior Division. = 

residential 

not Dr. A. C. CLAWSON, Principal 

oratories HB West 88th Street Cor. West End Ave., New York 


cilities and 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. _ Strictly high- giade, co-educational, preparatory school. Exceptional equip- 

ment tads D¢ by New dormitories and gymnasium. Special training in 
als mg and oratory. 

Ox10, Austinburg, Box 2 2. 


EarLe W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
On Narragansett Bay 
Co-educational. 13 Instructors 
ie, College Preparatory. Acad i 
| Music. Limited Junior School. Seven 
buildings. Large campus. Excellent gym- 
nasium and athletic field. 


J. F. COOPER, D.D., Principal 


56th year. Young men and young 

Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and _ efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. $400 to $500 per year. 
Special course in domestic science. For otaeme address 
Franklin, Mass, A. W. Pierce, Litt.D., Headmaster. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 
A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tui- 


the foothills.of the White Mountains. The 
minury consists of ten buildings, including large 
runasium, new dining-hall and separate dormitories. 
uly-five-acre fleld equipped for all athletic events. 
oustal opportunity for winter sports. Special em- 
tals on preparation for all colleges and scientific 
thls. Courses in Business, Manual Training, Music, 
Home Economics, and for high school graduates. 


7 tion. 110th year opens Sept. 13th. High elevation. Eight 
girls an ys. New Gymnasium aying fields. ut- 

ower School for Young Boys ing club for winter sports. Addre 
CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster Meriden, N. H. 


irly distinct buildings. Number limited. All 
ivantages of Tilton faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
House mothers. 


Preparation for college a 


St. Johnsbury Academy 


Dickinson Seminary for, College a 


teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 

Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports, Athletic field. Swim- 

ming pool. Gy: i Co-educational. Separate dormi- 

tories. High ideals. Rates $500. Jonn W. Lona, Pres. 
Box-C, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


SAINT-ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (Episcopal) 


“‘A Mother School’’—Children 3 to 12. One hour from 
New York City. “Each child nurtured and fostered. Kin- 
dergarten through elemental grades. Music, French, Physi- 
cal Training. Open all year. Catalog. se 
Founded 1855. College pre- 


Box C, Caldwell, 
Wayland Academy paratory with high stand- 
ards. A boys’ school of 75. A girls’ school of 50. Endowed. 
A true home school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics. 
> Department. Faculty 14. Students from 18 states. 
Rate $500. Brown, Prin. 
Box EC, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


SCHOOLS for BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Are you having difficulty in choosing 
the right school for your daughter? 
Perhaps there is one particular sub- 
ject she would like to specialize in 
and you do not know just where she 
can do so to the best advantage. If 
so, we can help you. 


DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


For children who need special physical care or 
individual instruction. Ten-acre estate. 


MISS DEVEREUX, Box C, Devon, Pa. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. 
best in the West. Indorsed by Educators and Physi 
E. HAYDEN M.D. 

2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all branches. Open year round. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. August A. BoLpT, 
110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, New York. Supt. 


The Hedley School pivsically ana 


require individual instruction and personal attention. 
Montessori, Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate. In- 
dustrial and domestic music. Hedley, 
resident physician. 3. J. R. 

x C, Glenside, (12 from Phila. ) 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
Individual training will develop the child 
who does not progress 
MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL, Box 164, Roslyn, Pa. 


14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 
MOLLIE WOODS HARE, 


Parkside Home School 


A home school for the care and training of children re- 
tarded in development; also nervous children. Work 
adapted to bring out latent abilities. Special attention 
to speech defects. MAriON Mars, M.D., Principal. 

Dept. C, Muskegon, Michigan. 


_ The 


id Supervised study and play. 

pirate booklet. Faculty and equipment superior to specialty, Faculty and 
se A . equipment of the first rank. Winter sports Dp zed 
Msh-priced schools and endowment permits un 5 buildings. Athletic fields. For boys and girls, Endow- 


rand moderate rate. For information about either 
il address George L. Plimpton, ee 
32 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


ment permits $550 to cover all expenses. Scholarship aid. 
Address THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, Principal. 
1 Main St., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
92nd year. College pre- 


Westbrook Seminary paratory and one-year in- 


tensive course for high school graduates. Usual cultural 
courses. Every teacher a specialist. | Co-educational. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Terms 
3400, no extras. Catalog. OnLANDOK. HoLuist#r, Litt.D., 

Portland, Maine. President. 


it- 
Troy Conference Academy Beautifully sit: 
campus. Separate new Dormitories for Boys and Girls. 
Gymnasium, Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for Coilege, 
Business. Courses in Household Economics, Music and 
Elocution. Founded 1834. Moderate rates. 

Box D, Poultney, Vermont. C. L. Leonarp, Prin. 


rs, Burt’s for Tiny Tots 


al ‘Year boarding school where children up to 10 years 
i Mother’s care; kindergarten and primary grades. 
it, dancing ; best food; medical attention; trained 
Speck weekly rates for summer. Mrs. M. Lewras 
Graylock.’’ 1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N.Y. 


Vyoming Seminary 


Aco-educational school strong in 
character building. 

College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Home 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


A school, sound in the fundamentals, preparing both 
boys and girls for college and present-day business 
callings. A strong faculty is in charge of its broad, 
thorough courses. Manual training. Special citizen- 
ship classes. Its well-appointed buildings are located 
on high ground in beautiful country, 25 miles from 
Phila. 227 acres of woods and flelds wie streams. 


Stewart Home Training School 
For Backward Children. A Private Home and School 
on a beautiful Country Estate of 500 acres in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Five buildings—Cottage 
Pian. Write for Illustrative Catalogue. 
, Frankfort, Kentucky. Dr. JoHN P. Stewart. 


The Training School at Vineland 


interests of those whose minds have not proce | pte 

mally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. Department of 

child study. 35 miles from Philadelphia. E. R. JounsToNE, 

Address C. Emerson NasH, Superintendent. 
Box 408, Vineland, New Jersey. 


Universities, Profes’nal & Trade Schools 


The New York Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational) 
training by actual tice. You the knack. 
of and th ning by and the Best business 
ods used in the Worid ot of Files Activity. 
me' 
ES rot wil be fully qualified to handie 
LL branches of Electri industry juipment uneaualled 
and up-to-the-minute. tion needed. 


learn on any day of any 
cal 


35 West 17th St. New York City 


Before deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. ‘This is one of the largest institutions of 
learning in the United States. Thorough instruction s 
Lowest Expense. Fall Quarter opens — 19, 1922. 
Catalog mailed free. Address Presiden 
Box 4, University Hall, Vuleuaiin ‘Indiana. 


Beonomics. Gymnasium and Ath- 
letic field. 78th year. Endowed. 
Catalog. 


All athletics. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
ing. Entirely separate dormitories for boys and girls. 
Liberal endowment makes low rate possible. For 


Very often a small institution is better for 
a cer purpose than a larger 
service is at 


‘ATION catal ess 
- ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools anywhere. 


| 
CC 
27th | | 
on request 
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ON 
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—= 
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= 
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ON 
big de- 
women. 
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Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


Rochester, N. Y. 8th Year 
Industrial Arts Household Arts Apnlied Arts 
Normal, Vocational and Professional Training for Men 
and Women in all departments. 

SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Three years normal 
industrial training for teachers of vocational work. One 
year Normal Trade course. Two year courses in Mechan- 
ies, Electricity, Electrical Construction, Chemistry, es- 
pecially designed for those with previous experience. Pre- 
pares men for positions as Superintendents and Factory 
Managers. 

One year course for Lithographers. 

WeiTE — C for itlustrated bulletin and book 

views. State course desir 


ed. 
MACHINE SHOP Rochester Pn and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. ; 


a Study CHIROPRACTIC 
C4t Chiropractic Fountain Head 
and become proficient in the greatest science of the age. Practical 
study and clinical work. Three-year course. A diploma and degree of 
Doctor of Chiropractic granted graduates. A school of high ideals. 


We have no branch schools nor 


Write for further information, 


THE PALMER SCHOOLof CHIROPRACTIC 
800-1100 BRADY S7. Davenport, /a. 


. men with training are in de- 
Electric al mand. For more than a quarter 
Be of a century, this school has a 
San been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed, course in Electrical i 


ngineering ates to se- 


cure good po- 
sitions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electric- 
. ity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
: Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
: test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


Over 3000 men_ trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

80th year begins Sept. 27, 1922. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
449 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


HOW TO BECOME A ae 


_“The Service School’ 
PROFESSIONAL A fully equipped school that has helped hundreds 
PHOTOGRAPHER to better their position in life. Well-roundea 


courses that include both theory and practice. 
EARNING $35 TO $i25 AWEEK Highly trained and efficient corps of instructors 
An oy ree are organized to give intensive instruction in 
(free) on choosing a vocation, anc a 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- Year Courses 
tography offers. Electrical Engineering 
MOTION PICTURE—-COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURE Mechanical Engineering 
A Three to six months’ practical course. Modern equip” Accounting and Business Administration 
i Oli 
Y. by large and small industrial establishments and 
W YORK BROOKLYN are filling important positions in all sections of 
36th St. "80 505 State St. the country. Write for information on subject 


—————— that interests you, to Keystone Institute, 


aNp SclieENCE—Chemistry—Pharmacy—Bacteriology. Com- 133 North 4th Street, Reading, Penna. 


“a plete courses in Applied Sciences leading to recognized 
; degrees. Faculty nationally known. Individual instruc- 
yo tion. Opportunities to earn expenses during course. Write 
ae for New Catalogue. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRI STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING SCHOOL 


N . E INC Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
: ; Electricity in 3% months; Auto Electricity 14% months; | Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
. Drafting 3 months. No need to take longer. All prac- | aminations. High School Diploma not required. Compact 
tical work. Open all year; enter any time. Day or| courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. For 
evening. 23rd year. Earn your way. Big new Free] catalog address 20 “C’’ Street, Angola, Ind. 
Catalog. State ak course, 
Dept. 47, 39-51 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Tilinois, _ — 


Engineering | -125aWk 


Training 

Your in 

Is necessarily the broadest training for the pros- ME ty 

the greatest variety of opportunities. Ambiti n 

College (established 1886), a state institution rise above Sulake oor 

not conducted for profit, offers a comprehensive tio to thi f f 

four-year course which can be completed in three ns into this profession o 

calendar years. It is located among the copper unlimited possibilities. Taught 
by actual practice — day or 
evening. Three months’ course. 


mines, and close to the iron mines of the famous 
Lake Superior region. Through the close rela- 


tions maintained with operators, and the methods Modern laboratories. No previous or 
| pursued, the neighboring mines, mills, smelters, perience required. No charge for tools or equipmen 
4 electrolytic and power plants are constantly used The men we train are in demand. Established 3 
is Ge regular work of the student. Managers years. Catalog free (40 pages). 
of large operations regularly lecture to classes. 
Unusual opportunities for geological field work. Address your inquiry to Dept 3 


Vigorous athletics. “‘M.C.M. Men Make Good.” crooLe 
adaress at 250 conege BXODECE DENTISTRY 


ichigan “er Mines ||| 


Study Engineg; 
An Engineering 
SouthDakot; 
School of Mj 


A state technical j 
located in the 
Hills, a mountainous 
with unsurpassed fieldi 
Degrees granted in 
Metallurgical, Chemigd 
and Electrical Eng; 
Excellent laboratoryang 
equipment. The tea 
trained men,  conscs 
helpful, and e ‘x peri 
Much attention is givey 
dividual student. Gy 
hold responsible and 
nerative po ons. Tul 
fees are particularly log 
catalog, book of yi 
other literature addres; 


C. C. O’Harra, P 
Harney Needles nearSylvan Lake Box Y, Rapid City,§ 


Philadelphia College: 
OSTEOPATHY 


Four years’ course with required attendance 
clinics and interneship, leads to Degree Doctor 
Osteopathy. Graduates admitted to State Board 
aminations (including those of New York) and p 
tice successfully throughout the United States 
many foreign countries. Up-to-date laboratories 
study of chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, phy 
ology, pathology, bacteriology, surgery. Conneg 
with the new and thoroughly equipped Osteopaf 
Hospital of Philadelphia; unexcelled facilities 
clinical experience. 
Entrance Requirement: 
Schoo) cvurse. 
1922. 


Standard four-year 
Nexf€ term opens September 1% 


For catalog and particulars address 
The Registrar, Box C, F 
Spring Garden at 19th St., Philadelphia, Pj 


Colorado Schoole/th 


(Est. 1872 } 


‘our-year courses in Metal Mining, Meu 

Electrical and Petroleum Engine: leading to d 

Scholarships for each state and for ‘fore 

able to students entering the freshman clas: 

Ask for me Catalog C free. 
Autumn Term Begins Sept. 4, 1922 


Registrar, School of Mines, Golden, Col 


New York School of Applied Des 
For Women, 3lst year. Textile Designing, Poster 
Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decoral 
Illustration, Historie Ornament. Preparatory 
Positions and Orders filled. 

160 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


University of Louisville—College of Dent 


Offers a four-year course leading to the D.D.S. de 
Term opens September 18th, 1922. Registration @ 
September 29th. Classes limited to fifty. Co-educati 
Address H. B. TiLeston, M.D., D.D.S., Death 
College of Dentistry, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Layton School of Art 


Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume Des 
Interior Design, Illustration, and Normal Art. 

CHARLOTTE Partripce, Dire 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Photography 


| 

Good-paying positions in the best studios in the co —_ i 

await men and women who prepare themselves 

For 26 years we have successfully taught 7 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 

-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We ass 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time 
fit yourself for an advanced position at better P 
Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and be 
school of its kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAP 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


The right school? 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 


20 UNIVERSITIES, PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS 
| i +4 
| 
Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located 
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Nan of the Saw- 
dust Pile, the hero- 
ine of “Kindred of 
the Dust,’ whose 
indomitable courage and never-failing sense of hu- 
mor make her one of the most delightful characters 
in modern fiction. 


Kindred of the 
Dust 


By Peter B. Kyne 


This is the story of a man’s 
faith in the woman he loves, 


Your Choice 
of these Great Novels 
without charge! 


PETER B. KYNE and JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD are two of the best loved 
writers of today. They’ve kept Romance 
alive, yet have given Realism its due by 
writing of the sort of people you actually 
know and love. Above all they have given 
their stories an irresistible atmosphere of 
life lived gloriously in the open—they will 
bring the out-of-doors to you if you are 
too busy to get to it. 


At no cost to you 
we want you to have 
these worth while books. 


The Valley of 
Silent Men 


By James Oliver Curwood 

On his deathbed he had con- 
fessed to murder—to save an- 
other man. Only the girl, whom 


es and of a woman who is not 
on. afraid to test that love. There he had never seen _ before, 
4 Desi are three persons in the novel taunted him and called him a 
e whose lives you will never for- li 

‘ Ba Ss ar. Then he found he was to 
ratory Cott cast girl of the Sawdust Pile, a 


who has the courage to give up 
the man she loves when marriage with her would dim 


girl who helped him to escape. 
But it is not so easy to get 


of his brilliant future ; away from the Canadian Mounted Police, even when 

sata Laird of Tyee, whose loyalty to the woman he loves ee bl - ith th ss 
is greater than his clan loyalty; and HECTOR Mc- 
KAYE, the old Laird of Tyee, as square and lovable 


‘ostume Desi 


Art. 
Directors 


an old tyrant as ever bound up all his hopes in a son, 
and accordingly tried to dictate how that son should 
live. 


How to Get the Books 


hunting criminals. Never was more thrilling adven- 
ture written than Mr. Curwood has put into this 
novel. This is a book that everyone will enjoy. 


Cosmopolitan, Dept. 722 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Enclosed find $ (insert amount of remittance) for which 
send Cosmopolitan for one year to the friend or friends whose 
names are on the attached list. Serd the book or books 
checked to me. 


If you will send us the subscription of a friend to 
Cosmopolitan we will send you one of these books— 
or send two subscriptions and get both books. The 
subscriptions must be other than your own. Just 
send us the names and addresses of the friends to 
whom you want the magazine sent, together with a 
remittance to cover the cost at $3.00 per subscription. 
Mail them with the attached coupon. 


Kindred of the Dust The Valley of Silent Men 
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| 
L 
B ional 
eware of International Quacks: 4 
HE International Get-Rich-Quick artists and financial questions as any other organi- 
are already getting in their fine hand. zation in America, not excepting even the Unl 
With the whole world to draw upon, their U. S. Department of Commerce. not 
financial fancy knows absolutely no limits. ove 
It is quite true that the American Dollar ~ 
1S at such a premium abroad that many par- Bulletin of the International Saatiiune, 
ticularly well informed American business which is mailed regularly to registered | 
men are making a great deal of money readers of Hearst’s International. And, 
abroad. without obligation, to others on request! 
Acce 


It is true also that if America is to keep 
her place among the world leaders, American 
people must invest in the world’s markets. 


It is true that while European currency 
is low and the capital of foreign countries 
temporarily strained, Americans can buy 
thoroughly reliable foreign investments at a 
high rate of interest. 


But it is NOT true—emphatically not 
—that European currency and bonds 


In addition to this more general informa- 
tion the Institute is glad to place at the 
disposal of merchants, exporters, or anyone 
doing or thinking of business abroad, or any 
investors—large or small—who wish to take 
advantage of the foreign investment market, 
ample up-to-date specific financial and eco- 
nomic data on any of the 26 countries listed 
below or in any others in which you may be 
particularly interested. 


5 Argentine Canada Greece Norway 
and other commodities are so low—and Australasia China Stewatt Scania 
so sure to go up—that y can go —- 4 
zecho- enmar'! taly Switzerlan 
in blindly and make money Slovakia Ju Uruguay 
There are bargains in European invest- Breil Germany Netherlands Kingdom 


ments, plenty of them. But really to make 
money abroad today requires keener insight 


and more exact information as to constantly . 


changing economic conditions than can easily 
be had by the best informed American. 


The International Institute of Economics 
is headed by a European-trained expert; and 
has ready for your use at least as much and 
as accurate information on current economic 


_ There is no charge or obligation whatever 
for this information or advice. It is merely a 
part of the service of Hearst’s International 
to get readers interested in International af- 
fairs. Send for the Monthly Bulletin if you 
wish it mailed you regularly. And write at 
any time as fully and confidentially and 
often as you will for whatever information 
you might find most useful. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS 
HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


1.—GUARANTEES, without reservation, every 2 
printed statement of its merchandise advertisers. 2 

2.—GUARANTEES their statements in trans- Z 
actions involving promise, purchase, service Of 2 
delivery to the customer. 

3.—GUARANTEES their advertised products 
purchased direct, or through retailers. Z 
4.—GUARANTEES to refund your money, plus 2 
ten per cent as a fee to you for furnishing the 
facts in any case where, in your opinion, the 2a 
advertiser or the product has not made good. 


ALIBERAL EDUCATION 


Hearsts Jnternational 


“The final aim of Truth in Advertising is to make the printed advertise- 
ment as dependable and as widely accepted as is the printed dollar bill.” 
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WARNING! Say “Bayer”? when you buy Aspirin. 


e Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 
Headache Colds Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 
Accept only ‘‘Bayer” package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin Is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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arrison 
Fisher 


e World’s Greatest Artist 


d the creator of the 
amous “Harrison Fisher 
ait!” isat his very best in 
horoughbreds,’ the July 
ture from the cover of 
¢current Cosmopolitan. 


Tesponse to thousands 


been reproduced in | 
leolors. 


ach picture is mounted on 
indsome pebbled paper, with 
| lettering omitted and suit- 
bk for framing. Size 11x14 
8. The price for each 
only 25c. Send for 
lSceautiful print today. 


There’s a Picture 
orth Framin g!’’ 313—“ THOROUGHBREDS” 

eB) ar people say that each month when they see the Cosmopolitan Magazine cover. But few of them 


tt that there are nearly a hundred of these painti i i i 
he Paintings—all of the most popular—of Harrison Fisher's 
Waiting to be selected by you. Send fifteen cents for a splendid art catalogue showing hundreds 


g the niniaturepr; ; i 
. the Ak eprints of your favorite pictures—Harrison Fisher, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Maxfield Parrish 
sod. Others. Or better still, send 25 cents for “Thoroughbreds,” the beautiful print 


will mail you copy of this beautiful catalogue absolutely FREE. 
It = COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 117 West 40th Street, New York City 


Wins a 
$5,000 Job 


Good news for Tom Macklin—he has just been 
picked for a five-thousand-dollar job! 

Fairly surprised him, the promptness with which 
he won promotion, and the actual fun that he got 
in going after it. 

Tom, you see, was just an average chap who had 
been slaving for years in the general ces of the 
Marbury Company. Meanwhile, other fellows his 
own age had been stepping into the big-pay positions. 

Then one day, less than twelve months ago, Tom 
Macklin woke up. He did the thing that he 
should have done five years before—he enrolled 
with LaSalle Extension University. 

And suddenly he made a very happy discovery— 
he found home-study training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method downright interesting. 

Fascinating, so he called it, to take those problems 
jee as they were put up to him by highly successful 

usiness men and to work them out for himself. 

For the first time in his life he began to see real 
progress. Tasks he would have side-stepped a month 
or so before he performed quickly and satisfactorily. 
His chief was quick to see the improvement, both in 
his work and in his attitude toward the job. The 
result was inevitable. When Johnson left to go with 
another concern, Macklin was named to succ 
him—at a salary to start of $5,000 a year. 


Your Shortest Route 
to a Big-Pay Position 


Typical, Macklin’s experience, of that of thou. 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Letter after letter in the files of LaSalle Extension 
University tells the same thrilling story. If the men 
now in low-pay jobs could see those actual letters, 
literally thousands of them, telling of rapid advance- 
ment to positions paying $3,000, $5,000, and up to 
$10,000 a year, they would never rest until they had 

d the specialized training that they a 
lutely need to win success. 


Send for “Ten Years’ 


Promotion in One” 


What are you going to do with your spare time 
during the next few months? Will you use some 
portion of it to help you on your way to bigger 
things, of will you continue to drift — drift — drift— 
and forced to content yourself with your present 
earnings? 

One thing, mighty important, you should do at 
once— you should get the facts. The eo will 
bring them to you without obligation, together with 
particulars of our convenient-payment plan; also your 
copy of that inspiring book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion 

One.” “‘Get this book,’’ said a prominent Chica; 
executive, “even if you have to pay five dollars for 
it.” We will send it free. 

Mark — Sign— Mail the coupon— NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 755-R Chicago, IHinois 
Gentlemen: Send me without obligation to me 
information regarding course indicated below, ulso 
copy of your interesting book, ““Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One.” 
OBusiness Management [)Modern Corre- 
hip 
Accountancy Foremansh: 
OHigher Production Methods 
Perso and 
DLaw—Degree of LL.B, OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law English 
Management DEffective 


ciency 
OBanking and Finance OC.P.A.Coaching 


Name 


Present Position 


Address 
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Your skin can be improved 
by one of these 
famous treatments 


2 : } Skins differ widely —are you using the right 


treatment tor your special type of skin? 


Omatterwhatthecon- ferent type of skin in the 
dition of your skin booklet, “4 Skin You 
— you can improve it by Love to Touch,” which is 


using the right Woodbury wrapped around every 


treatment for its needs. cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Skins differ widely—and Soap. 
the treatment that is right 


for one type of skin may 
fail to benefit another. If 
your skin is pale and sal- 
low it needs a different 
treatment from a skin that 
is supersensitive. 


bury’s today—begin your 
treatment tonight. The 
same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect on the skin make it 
ideal for general use. A 


OU will find the right 25-cent cake lasts a month 
treatment for each dif- or six weeks. 


IF your skin is inclined to be 
too oily, use the special Wood- 
bury treatment given on page 5 
of the booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” 


‘Send today for a complete miniature 


set of the Woodbury skin preparations 


si 25 cents we will send you a com- 
plete miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations, containing: 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 

Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

The treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch” 
Send for this set today. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 1607 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. J/ you 
live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens Co., 
Limited, 1607 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English 
agents: H. C. Quelch © Co., ¢ Ludgate Square, 
London, E. C. 4. 


IF your skin is of the pale, 
sallow type it needs the treat- 
ment given on page 6 of the 
booklet wrapped around each 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


Cosmopolitan for July, 1 


Copyright, 


IF your skin is sensitive and 
easily irritated, give it the spe 
cial care described on page bs 
the booklet of special treatment 
wrapped around each cake 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


1922, by The Andrew Jergens (= 
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Releves His Mind on a Human Pest 


pet us now select words which may be transmitted through the mail and which 
will, at the same time, properly stigmatize the individual who insists upon 
giving to the reluctant party of the second part a letter of introduction to some 
innocent and unsuspecting party of the third part. 


A sits in his office. B enters. B says that he and Mrs. B are going to spend 
a few weeks at Swozzleham and, because they know that Mr. and Mrs. A once 
visited the Glugg-Tupleys at Swozzleham, would they advise the B's to live at the 
new Hyperion, where the liver and bacon is said to be very good, or move out to 
the Pomposo, overlooking the park? 


Now, on this particular morning, there is no one item in all the vast reaches 
of the universe which so little concerns A as the plans of Mr. and Mrs. B in con- 
nection with Swozzleham. A has no appetite for B. The overhanging mustache 
suggests a walrus nature and the glittering stickpin is the top note in bad taste. 
His immediate ambition is to remove B from the rug. 


He happens to think of C, who lives in Swozzleham. Good old C—always 
courteous, considerate and obliging! In other words—a goat. 

So he gives B a letter to C. It is a compromise between downright perjury 
and a secret desire to communicate some kind of warning toC. Any code specialist, 
reading between the lines, would translate the whole thing as follows: “Lay off this 
bird. He tells dialect stories.”’ 

C is all ready to grab a bowl of whole wheat biscuit and milk and then hurry 
to the first tee when the two-legged disease germ gets past the bodyguard. 


C reads the letter, while the vital organs try to sink into the lower extremities. 


He wants to know what he can do for B. The latter is suddenly pervaded by 
an overwhelming consciousness that his only purpose in calling on C was to present 
a letter of introduction. For the first time it occurs to him that he might have 
burned the letter. He wishes that he had done so. 

He who comes with a letter of introduction must be taken out to luncheon. 


Also, the host must force either oysters or clams on the embarrassed visitor. 


No one eats shellfish in the middle of the day except upon a letter of introduction. 


C must order several courses for B, in order to prove that he has a proper 
regard for A. He insists upon ‘‘some kind of a sweet.” This is part of the ritual. 


Within a day or two the wives must meet. They never hit it off. In the 
meantime A moves among his neighbors, respected far beyond his merits. 


Do you want to make someone happy? 
Get a letter of introduction to the famous bone-setter or to the man who can 
give you cards to any club or to the lady who gives dinners to people who have done 


things. After you have left town, mail the letter to the might-have-been victim 
and explain that you were very busy all during your visit. 


For once, somebody will say nice things about you. 


COPYRIGHT, 1922, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPAKY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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CLEVELAND 


A Song o the City 


Ly dacar AL. Guest 


‘Decoration by CLeRoyBaldridga 
If it should be the Fates should say: 


**Pack up your goods and move away. 

Within your home door turn the key, 

No more your home town shall you see; 
o wander now and seek anew 

Another lovely stretch of blue: 

Depart the long familiar ways 

Which have enriched your yesterdays, 

Your friendships and their kindly words, “ 

The trees which nest your summer birds. 

If unto Cleveland I were sent, 

I think that I could be content. 


A 


For Cleveland is a lovely gem 

In fair Columbia's diadem. 

A city by the lake which stands 
monument to honest hands: 

A city rich in all the things 

“Which long have been the dreams of kings. 

The stamp of eminence is there, 

‘Her men are true, her women fair; 

Her children shout and race along 

Inheritors of mirth and song. 

All that the world has learned and known 

Of happiness is hers to own. 


She has within herself that pride 
Which turns the Laser things aside. 
She yearns for greatness and she speaks 
The loftier goal her spirit seeks. 
She asks not merely pomp's success, 
But all that’s worthy to possess— 
Fame, if it come from honest ways 
And noble deeds and well spent days: 
Wealth, if it shall be truly won, 

ise, if her tasks be fairly done, 
Glory, though not as selfish toll, 

tas the tribute to her soul. 


Geveland is like a dreamer young 
whom the poets long have sung; 
- her face, within her eyes 
@ picture of her vision lies 
ere all who will may clearly see 
er dream of what she hopes to be. 
tomise adorns her gracious brow 
Pledging a grander day than Now, 
meand what she is seems but a sign, 
As is the bud upon the vine, 
ip: symbol eloquently dumb 
PM greater splendors that shall come. 
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Beginning His 
Childre 


Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


HE clock on Trinity Church pointed to hm ™W ¢ 

past four. Rufus Kayne glanced up from ij 2nd d 

letter at which he was scowling, observed ij 4nd 

lateness of the hour and pressed a pearl bag busin 

ton upon the desk beside him. He had not noticed im made 
swift fading of the November afternoon, for he worki™ prope 
in an artificial glare. The light which beats upon tig Het 
president of a trust company rivals that which in pa 0t th 
days was said to beat upon a throne. wealtl 
A young woman answered the bell, notebook in hangg groun 
“If anything important comes up,” said Kayne withoyg the p 
removing the cigar from his mouth, ‘“‘you can get me 


Mr. Pepperill’s office, and after that at the Corner Stag in the 
Club. By the way, how are my daughters’ accounts grand 
“Miss Diana is overdrawn thirty-five hundred Ruf 
. replied the secretary. “‘Miss Sheila only six hundred.” been | 
“Tell the cashier to write each of them a stiff letter,” direct than | 

Kayne. “But transfer enough from my account to make ti both 
- overdrafts good.” He crumpled the letter he had been readigg antece 
into his pocket. The writer—his other daughter, 
One was, luckily for him, not in a position to overdraw. He bm Mr. 
| closed her account because her husband was a blackguard. Hg ¢bewl 
e got up and put on his coat and hat. a cent 

- “Well, that’s all, I guess. Good night!” there 
He descended in the private elevator—sacred to the use ae 


the more exalted of the company’s officers—to the great marty Cxactt 
entrance hall below, gaudy as a hotel, brilliant with gia did fo 
clusters of electric globes held aloft by bronze stands like bund he was 
of incandescent toy balloons. The place resembled a railro birdli 
station. A pleasing sense of his power came over him as swivel 
watched the multitude of clerks at the bronze grills, @ cilious 

P rows of grave officials at their desks. The doorman! the de 
i back the crowd for him to pass. Like royalty he emergygj 42 Im 


it into Broadway. A few moments later he was bell “At 
similarly ushered into the offices of Crutchfield and Pe 
perill, his attorneys. elicat 
a ; Rufus Kayne was a certain sort of gentleman. 1 os 0 
; crease in his trousers was very marked. For the genet nglat 
' tion to which he belonged regarded elegance of exte He: 
as the sine gua non of respectability. After “the publ + 
se } 4 be damned” epoch there were few circles so ostenl oo 
tiously, even painfully, respectable as the upper crust thems 
New York society. The “high financiers” of the 
1 and ’8o’s were all distinguished for their philanthropg sa 
and tall hats. Dick Turpin’s grandson doubtless ¢ 
the plate on Sundays. So it was with the offspring 4 P “a 
old Peter Kayne, “the Pirate’—Rufus’s father—and ¢ “De 
‘ fi the other freebooters of the last century. _ “Has 
| These founders of some of our best families had bee 
a cutthroat gang who gave neither themselves nor 4 
public any quarter and who slaughtered the lambs inw as 
4 counted flocks until Wall Street ran with blood. a bit 
4 P 3 1% ; lambs had no business to be in Wall Street, and any a belt 
: nd 4 i P who sat in the game took his chance of becoming “Wh 
Bs bel millionaire—the word in those days reeked of “gold and sive vith 
fi é ivory, apes and peacocks”—or a pauper over night. He # Do 
ran the risk of having his pockets picked, his studs remow! tit 
ann “There's Diana,” old Pepperill had said. his ears slit and his heart cut out—while he was watching j “She 
a “Clever, reckless. Some day she'll be in adversary’s draw. They were—those old timers—a e 
* twice the pickle her sister Claudia is in.” brood of self-confessed rascals who chewed tobacco, sm#¢ 
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Straight From the Shoulder 
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raw cigars, ate and drank prodigiously, swore big round oaths 
and drove fast horses—highwaymen who had held up the stage 
and were now sitting on the box. Unscrupulous and cruel in 
business matters, they were otherwise amiable and _ having 
made their piles immediately set about establishing themselves 
properly upon the social ladder. 

Here the fickleness of fortune showed itself, for while some had 
not the slightest difficulty in climbing to the top, others, equally 
wealthy, for no tangible reason never got their feet off the 
ground. Generically they were the same crew that fought over 
the possession of the copper mines, the street railroads and the 
insurance companies. Many of their children today are received 
in the very best society and beyond peradventure all of their 
grandchildren will be. 

Rufus himself had been among the fortunate ones. None had 
been less respectable than his father; and none was now more so 
than he. In some measure he had achieved this by associating 
both in business and society only with those of impeccable 
antecedents and position of whom by no means the least dis- 
tinguished was Mr. Vincent Pepperill, his lawyer. 

Mr. Pepperill like most native New Yorkers had been born 
elsewhere, but he had lived in Washington Square for over half 
acentury and the firm of Crutchfield and Pepperill—although 
there was no longer any Crutchfield and had not been for a 
generation—was a legal institution. Officials, without knowing 
exactly why, did things for Crutchfield and Pepperill that they 
did for nobody else, and the power of Mr. Pepperill—although 
he was a delicate, slender old man with tiny bones and a small 
birdlike head—was far reaching. He now leaned back in his 
swivel chair before a sea coal fire regarding somewhat super- 
ciliously the tall figure of his client who sat on the other side of 
the desk, his broad shoulders stiffly erect, his deep chest giving 
an impression of being expanded slightly above the normal. 

“At any rate,” the lawyer now declared, “something should 
be done about her.” He tapped his fingertips together with a 
delicate air, for he liked to drive the team of destiny with a 
rein of gossamer. “She must not be left alone over there in 
England to her own devices any longer!” 

He spoke severely—with a touch of huskiness in his high old 
volee—in the manner he habitually used, inevitably suggesting 
that his clients were to blame for whatever difficulties they found 
themselves in, which was indeed the case in the present instance. 

Rufus Kayne felt uneasily in his waistcoat pocket for a cigar. 
His sallow face was too wide between the cheek bones, but his 
gray eyes were keen and steady, his forehead high and impressive. 

“Claudia certainly has made a mess of it!” he said. “I had 
another letter from her this afternoon.” 

,,Don’t blame the poor child too much,” replied the lawyer. 

Harrowdale deceived everybody. I had the fellow up to dinner 
myself. He had letters from some of the best people in England.” 

. Who were no doubt glad to ship him over here to get rid of 
abit of red flannel on a lapel and any woman will jump at it like 
bullfrog.” He laughed grimly. 

Where is Lady Harrowdale now?” inquired Mr. Pepperill 
tha trace of irony. 

. own in Surrey. The place stands in her name. Can’t she 
mt it out in the English courts?” 

She can fight all she wants, but she won’t get anywhere. She 


iy him,” growled his client. “It was his uniform caught her. Put 


gant get a divorce—she hasn’t the requisite legal grounds. 


— 


@ 


—and Sheila, who's coming out next 
week—just a little bundle of nerves—the 
helpless victim of her environment.” 
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Whatever else he may have done, Harrowdale’s never been guilty 
of cruelty in the technical sense and he’s never in fact absolutely 
deserted her.” 

“No,” agreed Kayne bitterly. “He just makes her life a hell 
by openly amusing himself with other women. What a farce 
the English divorce law is!” 

“T’m afraid you’ll have to buy him off!” answered the attorney. 
“After all, your daughter’s liberty is worth something——”’ 

“He'll never get a cent of my money!” retorted Kayne hotly. 
“Pll go over myself first and take her away by force if 
necessary.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ returned Mr. Pepperill with impatience. ‘Don’t 
talk like a fool. The first thing you knew you'd be in jail. 
Harrowdale’s got clever counsel—and he’s acting strictly accord- 
ing to their advice. They’ve put those children in chancery 
and she can’t take them out of England without making herself 
liable to imprisonment for contempt. And there you are!” 

“My grandchildren in chancery! How do you mean?” 
demanded his client, scowling. : 

Mr. Pepperill uncrossed his legs and crossed them again the 
other way. From a legal point of view it was an interesting case. 
“Merely that old Samuels has deposited fifty pounds sterling to 
the credit of each of the children, which—technically—places 
them under the control of the Lord Chancellor. His permission 
must be procured before they can be taken out of his jurisdiction. 
And of course he wouldn’t give it if their father objected.” 

“Doesn’t a mother have any rights in England?’’ demanded 
Kayne. 

“None worth mentioning. At any rate, your son-in-law has 
been clever enough to clap a lien down on the children and now 
he’ll make your daughter Claudia’s life desperate in the hope 
that some time or other you'll be willing to pay his price to 
lift it.” 

Kayne’s face darkened. 

“It looks as if he had her pretty well tied up. I suppose, 
though, if we get her over here we can get her some kind of a 
divorce?” 

“Divorce? Certainly not—that is, not one that would be 
worth anything. It would reflect on all of you. You can’t 
shake the solid foundation of American morals. However, a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars would no doubt induce Sir 
Percy to give your daughter the evidence upon which the courts 
would grant her decree. It’s done every day over there—just as 
it is here.” 

He tapped his fingers impatiently upon his desk. 

“Well! Think it over!” 

There was dismissal in his tone. His client arose. 

“T shan’t pay a cent!’ he repeated stubbornly. ‘“‘But I don’t 
want to bother you. Your time is too valuable. Isn’t there 
some young man in your office that I can take it up with? I 
might want to do something’—he smiled slyly—‘that isn’t 
quite respectable—that the best people wouldn’t approve of!” 

The same thought had flashed through Mr. Pepperill’s own 
mind. He was a little tired of Kayne. The fellow was getting 
bumptious. As for his wife! 

“Not a bad idea!” he readily assented. He touched a bell 
and a boy appeared at the door. ‘Ask Mr. Maitland to step 
in here a moment if he’s not busy,” said Mr. Pepperill. The boy 
nodded and disappeared. ‘‘Maitland’s a very capable fellow; I 
had him here eight years before the war and now that it’s over 
he’s come back. I’ve made him a junior partner. You'll find 
him all right. Ah! There he is now. Mr. Kayne—this is Mr. 
Maitland. You can tell him your troubles.” 

Rufus Kayne saw advancing towards him a tall, rather bony 
youth with gentle brown eyes and a singularly attractive wide- 
angle smile in which modesty and quiet determination were 
combined. His curly hair, which was the same color as his eyes, 
grew into a sort of peak in the center of his forehead, and his 
complexion was of that dusky brown with a touch of red grape 
bloom frequently found among plainsmen. His bearing was at 
once deferential and self-reliant, and his attitude towards the 
banker partook of that of a younger officer addressing an older 
one. 

“We might go into my room, if you don’t mind,” he suggested, 
and Mr. Pepperill shook hands with Mr. Kayne. 

“Remember me to your wife,” said the lawyer. ‘You must 
both give me the pleasure of your company at dinner soon. And 
thank her for the invitation to your daughter Sheila’s coming 
out party—when is it, by the way?” 

‘Friday of next week,” replied Kayne. 

Pn y commiserations,” remarked Mr. Pepperill dryly. “Good 
night.” 


CHAPTER II 
CLAUDIA’S AFFAIR 


UFUS KAYNE followed Maitland, his new adyiy 

through the phalanx of desks in the outer office of Crut 
field and Pepperill’s into a cubicle that smelled strongly of 
tobacco. Beside a window opening into an interior court sty 
a small oak desk upon which lay a single bundle of paper) 
package of cheap cigarettes, a card of matches and a tin 
of cut plug. Maitland pulled a chair forward and offered itg 
the banker. 

In his earlier years in the office and before joining the army 
had often heard vaguely of Kayne—as one of the “strong” p 
in Wall Street. Since, however, the banker had become a di 
of Mr. Pepperill’s only upon the formation of the Utopia Tr 
Company in 1917, Maitland had never before met him. Wi 
his natural diffidence Maitland felt—at first—even more ay 
for Rufus Kayne than the latter felt for Mr. Pepperill. 

“Please sit down,” said he with a slightly embarrassed laug 
“This is the Star Chamber!” Then perceiving Kayne’s cig 
he produced with evident relief a short pipe—which it appear 
he had been carrying in his left hand all the while—and bl 
through it with a whistling sound. 

“T don’t pretend to be much of a lawyer,” he remarked as| 
refilled it elaborately after this natural vacuum cleaning proce 
“and I’m afraid I can’t be of much help to you, but you mig 
explain your difficulty and I'll do the best I can.” 

The modesty of this introduction impressed Kayne favorablj 
From his experience most young men were assertive and ov 
confident. He did not realize to what an extent they model 
themselves upon their elders. But this chap, as he sat th 
sucking small hollows in his gaunt cheeks, looked, he though 
like a capable citizen. He might as well get on friendly tem 
with him at once. He had found most returned soldiers m 
averse to acknowledging their services.. So with his accustom 
diplomacy he said: 

“Mr. Pepperill has told me that you were at the front. 
what sector were you?” 

But Maitland responded only vaguely. 

“Oh, all over the lot,” he answered. ‘‘Now about this afia 
of your daughter’s——”’ 

And Kayne in the calm, even tone that he used when addressit 
his board of directors, which suggested such weighty consi 
ation and such an infinity of reserve, found himself recountiy 
to Maitland the history of his daughter Claudia’s unfortunai 
marriage to Sir Percy Harrowdale. 

Nobody had been particularly to blame in the affair, | 
insisted: for Harrowdale had appeared in every respect 3 
attractive and gentlemanly fellow. Girls were half hysterid 
at that age, anyhow. Harrowdale was an exceptionally go 
looking chap—with a supercilious air about him that was treme! 
dously effective, particularly in dress uniform. It had bee 
quite an afiair—a military wedding—numerous officials on fro} 
Washington—and cables of congratulation from several di 
tinguished members of the British peerage. The couple la 
returned to England, Harrowdale had resigned his commissid 
in the Commissary or whatever it was and they had bought 
place in the country. Claudia had had two children—a ¢ 
first, then a boy—and for a while her letters had indicated en 
happiness.- 

Then had come the inevitable change. Harrowdale was aWwé 
—doing she did not know what; but he clearly had no intent 
of reentering the army as he had assured everybody that} 
would. He had demanded money and she had given it to hil 
and had then made application to her father to increase I 
allowance. The old story! Now he was openly unfaithful tone 
and evidently trying—with the aid of a shrewd and unscrupulot 
pair of solicitors—to blackmail her family into buying him ¢ 
But he was going to be disappointed! The banker's studid 
reserve vanished and he banged the table with his fist, his sall 
cheeks taking on a ruddy tinge. Through this affair of Claudit 
he had suffered his first setback at the hands of fate. Until the 
everything had gone well with him—in business and society. 

“I beg your pardon!” muttered Maitland through his pi) 
as he tilted back in his chair and nursed his left elbow with 
right hand. ‘“Didn’t you look this fellow up—at all?” 

Kayne shifted his eyes. 

“There wasn’t any particular need to. He was in Debretté 
right—and he had a captain’s commission.” , 

“In what branch of the service?” inquired Maitland. “Wb 
wasn’t he at the front?” 
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The banker shrugged his shoulders while Maitland sucked on 
his pipe disgustedly and then emptied it on the window sill. 

“Some of those fellows they sent over here were all right,” 
he commented, “especially the ones who had been wounded; but 
a lot of them were just bounders whose people wanted to get rid 
of them. I’ve seen a lot of those bally boys. They’re quite 
fascinating, some of them. But I shouldn’t want them for 
sons-in-law. I suppose your daughter thought he was in love 
with her; but of course he was only after your money, and as he 
couldn’t get it one way he’s now trying to get it another. 
However, if you aren’t willing to give it to him I don’t know 
how he can get it—that’s one comfort!” 

He dropped the legs of his chair forward 
to the floor. 

“As to the other aspect of it, they’ve 
got you on the law. She’s the wife of a 
British subject, domiciled and resident in 
England and with no legal 
ground for a decree of divorce 
under their statutes. Of course 
her husband can’t keep her there 
—matrimonial slavery doesn’t 
go that far in England—but he 
can put a legal padlock on the 
children and apparently he’s 
done it. Well, that being so 
there’s nothing for it but to let . 
the law go to the devil and take 
the matter into your own 
hands.” 

Kayne’s face brightened. 

This fellow was a man of 
action. 

“How do you suggest going 
about it?” he inquired. “I don’t 
want to have the Lord Chancel- 
lor clap my daughter into the 
Tower.” 

Maitland slowly refilled his 
pipe and having lighted it once 
more tilted back his chair until 
his head touched the wall. 

“Do you happen to know any- 
body in the steamship business?” 
he asked meditatively. 

“Why—yes. I’m a director 
in one company myself,” replied 
Kayne. 

“T should 
say,” contin- 
ued Maitland, 
“that some- 
body would 
have to run 
them out of 
England when the Lord 
Chancellor wasn’t looking 
and put them aboard a 
vessel outside the three / 
mile limit. It shouldn’t con 
be difficult. May cost 7 
you a trifle, but I should : watt 
think you could combine ' 
the adventure with a cargo 
of machinery or some- 
thing. Of course you 
can’t go publishing their 
proposed sailing in the 
London papers and you 
can’t write to your 
daughter about it; but 
the actual thing—the getaway—ought to be fairly easy.” 

“How shall we go about it?” asked Kayne. 

Maitland caressed his bony jaw. 

“The whole thing will have to be explained personally to her, 
of course. Somebody will have to go over there and handle it 
directly—on the spot.” 

b ertainly,” agreed Kayne. “Have you anybody you can 
send?” 

The young lawyer looked contemplatively at the banker. 

“I have an idea,” he answered slowly, “that I know exactly 
the man for you—if he’ll go—and I think he will. I'll talk it 


Diana would have liked to lay her hand upon his forehead and smooth 
back the curly brown hair. But because it was Lloyd she could not. 


over with him and let you know. Anyhow the whole thing wil 
have to be worked out rather carefully. Suppose I call you up 
about it in the course of a day or so?” : 

“Good!” cried his client, rising.. “The sooner it is done th® 
better. And,” he added with a smile, “you must meet my wife 
and family. If you ever bring yourself to go to such things, I'l 
see that you’re sent a card to my daughter’s dance next week @ 
Good night!” 

He gave Maitland a friendly nod, shook hands and walked out, 
leaving the lawyer wondering how any man in his senses could 
let his daughter marry an utter stranger on the latter’s own 


representations. This Kayne was clearly a man of affairs who 
in business probably never took a chance yet who when it came 
to the most important event of his family life—the marriage of 
his daughter—shut his eyes and turned her over to a wretc 
adventurer too yellow to stay inhisown country. His own butler 
would have required a fuller identification before delivering 
“goods to be called for” at the front door! 3 

The elder lawyer was still poring over some papers at his 
desk when Maitland came into his office. 

“Well, what do you make of him?” Mr. Pepperill asked, 


looking up whimsically. 
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thing will «prankiy, I don’t understand him at all!” replied his junior. 
all you wiwhat sort of a person is he?” : 
® Mr. Pepperill made a wry face over his manuscript. 


s done the & “One of our best materialists! The greater success a man is 
ot my wife, business the bigger failure he is apt to be at home. He’s so 
things, I'l MB usy feathering his nest that he hasn’t any chance to look after 
rext week Mis eggs. He is like a prima donna—whose art engrosses all her 


Our financiers shouldn’t marry; they haven’t 


attention. 


alked out, Mt me!” 
nses could # Maitland shook his head in mute amazement. 
tter’s own M@ “{s his daughter herself—are the whole family like that?” he 
sked finally. 
; Mr. Pepperill thrust his pen into its bed of birdshot and leaned 
back. 


“More or less,’”’ he replied. ‘“You’ve escaped—being away as 
you have—getting mixed up in their affairs; but now that you’re 
back I think I shall turn them all over to you. Why have a 
junior partner unless he can relieve one of distasteful tasks? 

a \'ve reached an age where I want to do business only for people 
Ilike. If you have finished your work for the day suppose we 
take the subway to Fifth Avenue and Sixtieth Street and walk 
back as far as Madison Square? That will 
give me an opportunity to tell you some- 
thing more about the Kaynes.”’ 


CHAPTER II 
THE HOUSE OF KAYNE 


A HALF hour later Mr. Pep- 
£2 perill accompanied by Colonel 
Maitland emerged from the subway 
in front of the Metropolitan Club 
at Sixtieth Street and started brisk- 
}y southward. The youth’s blood 
pricked in response to the bite of 
the frosty air, the surge of the 
crowds, the dim reverberation of 
church bells, the “punch,” the 

“pep,” the gay gesture of the city 


airs who after the day’s work. How much more inspiriting it was than 
1 it came Paris, Brussels, Cologne, Berlin—even Piccadilly — in fact than 
rriage of any city to which his service had taken him! 
wretched That,” said Mr. Pepperill, waving his malacca stick at a 
vn butler brownstone mansion on one of the opposite corners in the neigh- 
elivering ¥ borhood of the Cathedral, ‘‘is the Kayne house.” 
: At almost the same instant a closed motor drew up at the 
s at his ae roots leaped down and whipped open the door and 
rs y got out. 
1 asked, The car at five minutes before eight for Miss Diana, Albert,” 
said in a conciliatory tone as he touched his visor. “And 


Arthur Train ' 35 


Miss Sheila will want you to take her to the Elysée at eleven.” 

“There is Mrs. Kayne now,” continued Mr. Pepperill,- his 
quizzical glance following the figure of the lady into the house. 
In his mind’s eye he pictured the heavy walnut wainscoting of 
the entrance hall with its great organ surmounted by the carved 
mezzanine gallery, the five foot porcelain and gilt Sévres jars, 
the Greek slave of glistening Carrara marble peeping out coyly 
from behind its screen of palms, the bald, fat butler—Jarmon 
closing the front door behind his mistress and bowing her cere- 
moniously into the elevator. 

Maitland, however, saw only the substantial respectability of 
the brownstone facade. 

“Some house!” he commented in the vernacular of five allies. 

“Ought to be! Cost nearly a million—with the furniture,” 
answered Mr. Pepperill tartly. 

“But why don’t you like the Kaynes? What’s the matter 
with ’em?” persisted the younger man. 

Now the real reason why Mr. Pepperill did not like the Kaynes 
—but a reason of which he was wholly unaware—was that they 
were in most respects so like himself. 

“Because,” said he, “they think of nothing but money and 
fashion. Rank materialists—all of them, 
from old Peter B., the founder of the 
family and the builder of that brown- 
stone horror, to his children—Rufus 
and his brother and sister—and_ his 
grandchildren, the present younger gen- 
eration. No doubt his great-grand- 
t children will be the worst of all. 
J That’s what the century of 
a greatest material progress in 

hit the world’s history did for 
Mr. 


us!” Pepperill paused 
A and shook his cane so that 
“\ a passing errand boy ducked 
involuntarily. 

“T know what I’m 

—— talking about because 
~ I was born in it like 
the elder Kaynes— 
although thank God! 

I trust I’m not like 
j them. It gave us por- 
dg celain plumbing but it 
/ stifled the sense of 
é beauty in most people. 
Too much comfort! 
Too much prosperity! 
No ideals!”’ 

“We’re told in the 
Bible,” Maitland re- 
marked, “that the 
Lord visits the sins of 
the fathers upon the 
children unto the third 
and fourth  genera- 
tion of them that hate 
Him. Mightn’t it be 
said that through the 
instrumentality of the 
war God had visited 
the sin of materialism 
upon all mankind?” 

“An apt analogy!” 
agreed Mr. Pepperill, 
“and the same thing 
has happened through- 
out all history from 
Babylon to Berlin. 
Look at the Children 
of Israel when they 
worshiped the Golden Calf! Look at Rome!” 

“Only this time the penalty was fifteen million lives!’’ mut- 
tered the younger man. “The inevitable tragedy of a mate- 
rialistic world!” 

“Over there,” nodded the lawyer towards a twin brown- 
stone mansion a few moments later, “are the James Kaynes. 
They’re very philanthropic and tiresome! I don’t personally 


» 


\ 


attend to their affairs—but I hear a great deal about them 
through my cousin Mrs. Brice-Brewster, and then, to be sure, I 
go there myself’”’—he coughed slightly—‘‘occasionally. Typical 
Victorians!” 


(Continued on page 150) 
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cA Story of —Man’s Best Friend 


ITTLE Old Dan Pelly occupied a position in life analo- 
gous to that of a tragedian who aspires to play comedy 
roles. By reason of early environment, natural in- 
clination and years of practice, he was a dog trainer; 

now, in the sunset of his rather futile life, he was a cross between 
a chicken raiser, farmer and dreamer of old dreams that had to do 
mostly with dogs and good quail cover. In a word, old Dan 
was not happy, and this morning as he sat on a fallen scrub oak 
tree on the highest point on his alleged ranch and gazed off into 
Little Antelope Valley, he almost wished that a merciful Provi- 
dence would waft him to heaven or hell or some other seaport. 
Anywhere, in fact, out of this cold world. 

“The Indians had the right idea of a hereafter,”” mused Dan 
Pelly. ‘To them the next world was a happy hunting ground. 
This world is no longer fit for a white man to live in. It’s getting 
too civilized. Travel as far as you will for good trout fishing 
and upland hunting and you'll find some scrub there ahead of 
of you in a flivver. Get out on your own ground at dawn on 
the day the shooting season opens—and you'll find empty 
shotgun shells a week old. Tim, old pal, the more I see of some 
men the more I love-you.”’ 

Tim—or, to accord him his registered name, Tiny Tim—ran 
his cool muzzle into Dan Pelly’s horny palm and rested it there. 
Just rested it and spoke never a word, for Tiny Tim was one of 
those rare dogs who knows when his master is troubled of soul 
and forbears to weary his loved one with unnecessary outbursts 
of affection or sympathy. He leaned his shoulder against Dan’s 
knee and rested his muzzle in Dan’s hand as who should say: 
“Well, man alone is vile. Here I am and I'll stick, depend 
upon it.” 

Tiny Tim was an English setter and the last surviving son of 


Keepsake, the greatest bitch Dan Pelly had ever seen or owned. 
Dan had wept when an envious scoundrel had poisoned her the 
night before a field trial up Bakersfield way. All of her puppies 
out of Kenwood Boy had survived, and all had made history 
in dogdom. Three of them had been placed—one, two, three— 
in the Derby. The other two had been the runners-up, and 
the least promising of these runners-up had been Tiny Tim. 
Tim had been the runt of the litter and as if his physical de 
ficiency had not been sufficient handicap, he had grown into 4 
singularly unbeautiful dog. He had a butterfly nose, one black f 
ear, a solid white coat with the exception of a black spot as big 
as a man’s hand just over the root of his tail; and his tail was 
his crowning misfortune. Dog fanciers like a setter with 4 
merry tail, but Tiny Tim carried his very low when he ran that 
Derby, and he had never carried it very high since. As if to 
offset the tragedy of his tail, however, Tiny Tim ran with 4 
high head, for he had, tucked away in that butterfly nose, @ 
pair of olfactory nerves that carried him unerringly to birdy 
ground. He could always manage to locate a bird lying close 
in cover that had been thoroughly prospected by other dogs. 
Dan Pelly had sold Tiny Tim’s litter mates at a fancy 
after that memorable Derby, but for homely Tiny Tim there 
were no bidders; so Dan Pelly expressed him back to the kennels. 
He was homely and lacked style and dash in his bird work; he 
appeared a bit nervous and uncertain and inclined to limit 
range, and it seemed to Dan that as a field trial prospect he was 
so much inferior to other dogs that it was scarcely worth while 
spending any time or money on his education. However, he di 
have a grand nose; when he grew older Dan hoped he mig? 
outgrow his nervousness and be steadier to shot and wing; # 
view of his undoubted instinct for birds, it seemed the part 
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wisdom to make a “plug” shooting 

Every dog trainer 

keeps such an animal, if not for 

his own use then for the use of stout 

old bank presidents and of retired brewers 

whose idea of the sport of hunting is to come 

home with “the limit.” A grand hunting 

dog means little in the lives of such “sports- 

men”; they want a dog that will work close 

to the gun, thus enabling them to proceed 

leisurely, as becomes a fat man. It is no 

pleasure to them to be forced to walk down a steep hill, clamber 
across a deep gully and climb the opposite hill to kill a bird 
their dog has been pointing for fifteen or twenty minutes. It is 
reserved for idealists like old Dan Pelly to thrill to the work of 
adog like that. The dead bird is a secondary consideration. 

_ So Tiny Tim had been thrown back in the kennel, and now, 
in his fifth year, he was still on Dan Pelly’s hands. But that 
was no fault of Tiny Tim’s. And he had never again been 
entered in a field trial. That was no fault of his, either. Dan 
Pelly had merely gone out of the dog business, and Tiny Tim, 
his last dog and best beloved, was neither a field trial dog nor 
yet a potterer for fat bankers and retired brewers who came 
down to Dan Pelly’s place for a week-end shoot in the season. 
No, Tiny Tim had never achieved that disgrace. Dan Pelly 
ad given up dog training and dog boarding and dog raising 
and dog trading after his return from that field trial where old 
Keepsake’s litter had brought him more money than he had 
ever seen at any one time before. Consequently, Tiny Tim 

was Dan’s own shooting dog and Dan had trained him not for 
filthy lucre but for that love and companionship for a good 


All Dan had to 
show for the 
wasted years was 

a host of memo- 
ties, ‘‘We're licked, 
Timmy,” he said. 
“Licked to a frazzle!" 


dog which idealists of the Dan Pelly type can never repress. 

Tiny Tim had known but one master, and but one code of 
sportsmanship; he responded to but one set of signals; he had 
never been curbed in his range or speed; he had never been 
scolded or shouted at or beaten, but he had received much of 
love and caressing and praise. He had been fed properly, 
housed properly, wormed regularly every three months, bathed 
every Sat...ay afternoon and brushed and combed almost 
every day, and as a result he was an extremely healthy dog, 
albeit a small dog even among small, field type English setters. 
Dan Pelly loved him just a little bit more because he was a runt 
and because, though royally bred, his bearing was a bit ignoble. 

“T’l] have none of your bench type setters,” Dan was wont 
to remark when speaking of setters. “I could weep from just 
lookin’ at them—the poor boobs, with their domed foreheads 
and their sad, bloodshot eyes and dribbling chops. Too heavy 
and slow for anybody but a fat man. An hour’s hard going of 
a warm day and they’re done. I'll have a light, neat little setter 
for a long, hard, drivin’ day of it.” 

Dan Pelly’s choice of dog was an index to his charecter. He, 
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38 Point! 


Tempted beyond his 
strength, Dan sneaked 
in and abstracted 
fifty dollars from 
the tomato can. 


too, was a light, compact little man, with 
something of a lost dog’s wistfulness about 
him. Dan didn’t like pointers. They were 
too aggressive, too headstrong, too noisy for 
him. The sight of a bulldog or a bull terrier 
or an Airedale made him angry, for such 
dogs could always be depended upon to 
pounce upon a shooting dog and worry him. 
Toy dogs depressed him. They seemed so 
unworthy of human attention and moreover 
they had no brains. 

This morning Dan Pelly was more than 
ordinarily unhappy. He needed five hundred dollars worse 
than he needed salvation . . . 

And only the day before while he and Tim had been working 
a patch of low cover just off the county road, a man in a very 
expensive automobile driven by a liveried chauffeur had paused 
in the road towatch them. Presently Tim had made one of those 
spectacular points which always give a real dog lover a thrill. 
In mid-air, while leaping over a small bush, he had caught the 
scent of a quail crouching close under that bush. He had landed 
with his body half turned toward the bush, his head had swung 
around and there he had stood, “frozen.” Dan had walked 
up, kicked the bird out, waited until the quail was forty yards 
away and fired. Meanwhile Tim had broken point and, head 
up, was following the flushed bird with anxious eyes. 

As the gun barked the bird flinched slightly but did not 
reduce its speed. Wings spread stiffly, it sailed away out of 
sight and Dan Pelly, seeing himself watched by the man in the 
motor car, grinned deprecatingly. 

‘Missed him a mile,” he called. 

“You let him get too far away before you fired,” tue stranger 
replied with that hearty camaraderie which always obtains 
between lovers of upland shooting. 

“My gun is a full choke; I can kill nicely with it at fifty yards, 
but I like to give the birds a chance for their white alley so I 
never shoot under forty yards.” 

“Grand point your little setter made then. Steady to flush 
and shot, too. Homely little rascal, but man, he’s a dog! I 
must have a look at him, if you don’t mind, my friend.” And 
he got out of the car. 

“Certainly, sir. Come, Timmy, lad. Shake hands with the 
gentleman.” 


But Tiny Tim had other and more important matters to 
attend to. He was racing at full speed after that departing 
bird. Dan whistled him to halt, but Tim paid no attentiog, 
He crossed a gentle rise of ground and disappeared on the other 
side. He was out of sight for about five minutes; then he 
appeared again on the crest and came jogging sedately back 


to Dan Pelly. In his mouth he held tenderly a wounded quail, | 


Straight to Dan Pelly he came, and as he advanced he twisted 
his little body sinuously and arched and lowered his shoulder 
and flipped his tail backward and forward and smiled with hig 
eyes. In effect he said: 

“Dan, you didn’t think you hit that bird, but I saw him flinch 
ever so little. I’ve had a lot of experience in such matters and 
experience has taught me that a bird hit like that will fly a couple 
of hundred yards and then drop. So I kept my eye on this one 
and sure enough just as he reached the top of 
that little rise I saw him settle rather abruptly, 


I picked up his trail. He had an injured wing= 
numbed, probably—and he was down and rum 
ning to beat the band. It’s sporty to chase 4a 
runner, because if we don’t get him, 
Dan, a weasel will.” 

The stranger looked at the bird 
in Tim’s mouth and then he looked 
at Dan Pelly. “Well, I’ll be 
swindled!’ he declared. “Tf I live 
to be a million years old I’ll never 
see a prettier piece of bird work 
than that. The dog’s human.” 

“Yes, he’s a right nice little feller,” 
Dan declared pridefully. ‘Timmy, 
boy, take the bird to the gentleman 
and then shake hands with him.” 


a who smiled at him, so he walked 

ih sedately to the latter and gently 
dropped the frightened bird inte 
his hand. Not a feather had been 
disturbed; not a tooth had marred 
the tender flesh. 

The stranger reached down and 
twigged Tiny Tim’s nose; then he tugged his 
ear a little, said “good dog” and stroked Tim’s 
head. Tim extended a paw to be shaken. They 
were friends. 

“Want to sell this dog, my friend?” the new- 
comer demanded. 

“Oh, no! Timmy’s the only dog I have left. 
He’s just my little shooting dog and I’m right 
fond of him. He has a disposition that sweet, 
sir, you've never seen the beat of it. - If I sold Timmy I’d never 
dare come home. - My wife would take the rolling pin to me.” 

“T’ll give you two hundred and fifty dollars for him.” 

“Timmy isn’t for sale, sir.’’ - 


“Not enough money, eh? Well, I don’t blame you. If 


Timmy was my dog five thousand dollars wouldn’t touch him. 
It was worth that to me to see him perform. Let me see him 
work this cover, if you please.” To Tiny Tim: “All right, boy. 
Root ’em out. Lots of birds in here yet.” 

The dog was off like a streak. Suddenly he paused, sniffing 
up wind, swung slowly left and slowly right, trotted forward a 
few paces and halted head up, tail swinging excitedly, every 
muscle aquiver. 


“It’s dry as tinder and the birds don’t lay close. He’s on to. 


some running birds now, sir. Watch him road ’em to heaviet 
cover and then point.” 

Instead, they flushed. Tim watched them _interestedly, 
marked where they had settled, moved gingerly forward—and 
froze on a single that had failed to flush. Dan Pelly handed 
the stranger his gun. ‘Perhaps, sir,” he said with his wistful 
smile, “you might enjoy killing a bird over Timmy’s point.” 

This was the apotheosis of field courtesy. The stranger 
took the gun, smiling his thanks, walked over to Tiny Tim, kicked 
out the bird and missed him. Tim glanced once at the bird and 
promptly dismissed him from consideration. He made a wide cast 
to come up on the spot where he had seen the flushed covey settle. 

“Point!” called Dan Pelly. This time the stranger ki 
his bird, which Tim retrieved in handsome style. 

“He brought the dead bird to me!” the stranger shouted. 
“Did you notice that. He brought it to me!” 

“Of course. It’s your bird. You killed it. 


So I went over and nosed around and sure enough 


a Timmy looked at the stranger, » 


Timmy knows 
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that. It wouldn’t be mannerly of him to bring it to me. I see 
you appreciate a good shooting dog, sir. I suppose, living in 

city and a busy man, you don’t get much afield. There’s 
alot of birds scattered in this cover. Have a little shoot over 
Timmy. I have four birds and that’s enough for our supper. 
Till sit down under this oak tree and have a smoke.” 


“It'd break my heart,” said Dan. ‘“Bu-but I'll do it for your sake, Martha.” 


“That’s devilish sporting of you, my friend. Thank you very 
much.” And the stranger hurried away after Tiny Tim. He 
was an incongruous figure in that patch of cover, what with his 
derby hat and overcoat, and he seemed to realize this, for he 
shed both, stuffed a dozen cartridges into his pockets—he was 
far too big a man to wear Dan Pelly’s disreputable old bunting 
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jacket—and hurried away after 
Tiny Tim. From the far corner 
of the field Dan presently hearc 
a merry fusillade, and in about 
fifteen minutes his guest re- 
turned with half a dozen quail 
and Tiny Tim trotting at his 
heels. 

give you a thousanu 
dollars for Timmy, my friend,” 
was his first announcement. 
“Why, he works for me as if J 
were his master.” 

“You're the first man except 
his master who has ever shot 
over him,” Pelly replied proud- 
ly. “Sorry, but Timmy is not 
for sale.” 

“T’ll bet nobody has ever 
offered you a thousand dollars 
for him. ‘Here’s my card, 
Mr.—er—er——” 

“Dan Pelly’s my name, sir.” 

“Mr. Pelly, and if you change 
your mind, wire me collect and 
I'll send a man down with the 
cash and you can send the dog 
back by him.” 

Dan took the card. The 
stranger thanked him and 
departed with his quail in his 
expensive car. 

And this morning Dan Pelly 
sat on the highest point on his 
so-called ranch and looked down 
into Little Antelope Valley and 
was unhappy. He needed five 
hundred dollars to meet a mort- 
gage; he could get a thousand 
dollars within twenty-four hours 
by sending a telegram collect 
to the man who had admired 
Tiny Tim—and he didn’t have 
the courage to send the tele- 
gram. In fact, he hadn’t had 
sufficient courage to tell Martha, 
his wife, of the stranger’s offer. 
Martha was made of sterner 
stuff than her husband and a 
terrible panic of fear had seized 
Dan at the mere thought of 
telling her. What if she should accept the thousand dollars? 

Dan loaded his pipe and smoked ruminatively. He thought 
of his wasted and futile life. Twenty-five years wasted as a 
professional dog trainer. Faugh! And all he had to show 
for it was a host of memories, sweet and bitter; sweet as he 
remembered the dear days afield with good dogs and good fellows, 
the thrill of many a hard fought field trial; bitter as he thought 
of dogs he had loved and which had been sold or poisoned or 
died of old age or disease; bitterer still as he reflected that he and 
Martha had come to a childless old age with naught between 
them and the county poor farm save a thousand acres of rough 
sage covered land which, with the exception of about twenty- 
five acres of rich, sub-irrigated bottom land, was worthless save 
as a training ground for dogs. It had numerous springs on it, 
good cover and just enough scrub oaks to form safe rooting 
places for quail. It was rather a decent little game preserve 
and sometimes Danny made a few dollars by granting old cus- 
tomers the privilege of a shoot on it. He ran about a hundred 
head of goats on it, while in the bottom land he and Martha 
eked out a precarious existence with a few chickens and turkeys, 
a few hogs, a few stands of bees, three cows, a couple of horses 
and Tiny Tim. For Tim was known to a few dog fanciers as the 
last of the old Keepsake-Kenwood Boy strain in the State and 
not infrequently they sent their bitches to Tiny Tim’s court. 

Poor Martha! Hers-had not been a very happy life with Dan 
Pelly. A dog trainer is—a dog trainer. He can’t very well be 
anything else because God has made him so. And in his heart 
of hearts he doesn’t want to be. He trains dogs ostensibly for 
money but in reality because he loves them and the job affords 
him a legitimate excuse to be afield with them, to enjoy their 
society and that of the jovial devotees of upland game shooting. 
Dan Pelly wasn’t an ambitious man. He had no desire to clip 


“Point!” came a hoarse shout from the direction in which Tim had gone. Tim was 


coupons or wear fine raiment; his taste in automobiles went no 
further than an old ruin he had picked up for two hundred 
dollars for the purpose of carting his dogs around in the days 
before Martha took over the handling of the Pelly fortunes, when 
Dan had had dogs to cart around. 

The crux of the situation was this. Dog trainers are so busy 
with their dogs that they neglect to send out bills for board and 
training, and the men who can afford to buy expensive dogs 
and have them boarded and trained seldom think of their dogs 
until fall. Then they pay the bill and sometimes wonder why 
it is so large. In a word, the income of a dog trainer is never 
what one might term staggering, and it is more or less uncertain. 

Martha had grown weary of this uncertainty and when dis- 
temper for the second time had cleaned out Dan Pelly’s kennels, 
taking all of his own dogs with the exception of Tiny Tim and 
either killing or ruining the dogs of his customers, Mrs. Pelly 
felt that it was time to act. She knew it would be years before 
Dan’s old customers would send dogs to him again. Friendship 
and a reputation as a great trainer are undoubtedly first aids to 
a dog trainer’s success, but men who love their dogs hesitate to 
send them to a kennel where the germs of virulent distemper are 
known to exist. It was up to Dan Pelly to burn his old kennels 
and build new ones far removed from the location of the old. 
He could not afford to do this and since Martha was desirous 
of seeing him engage in something more constructive, Dan 
Pelly had gone out of business and become a farmer in the trifling 
manner heretofore described. 

‘Martha told him she was weary of dogs. She had shed too 
many tears over dead favorites; she had assisted at too many 
operations for the cure of canker of the ear, fistula, tumor am 
cancer, broken legs, smashed toes and cuts from barbed wire. 
She was already too learned in the gentle art of healing mange 
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absolutely staunch to shot and flush. Dan Pelly thrilled. Point after point Tim scored and always a single was flushed. 


and exorcising tapeworms. She loved dogs, but to have thirty 
pointers and setters set up a furious barking whenever a stranger 
appeared at the Pelly farm had finally gotten “on her nerves.” 
She understood Dan better than he understood himself and she 
knew how bitter was the sacrifice she demanded; yet she realized 
that she must be firm and lead Daniel in the way he must go, 
ele would they come to want and misery in a day when Dan 
would be too old to tramp over hill and dale training dogs. 
Dan had readily consented to her direction—particularly after 
she had wept a little. Poor Martha! 
From where he sat Dan Pelly could this morning see great 
activity on the floor of Little Antelope Valley, just below him. 
adozen men on horseback were riding backward and forward 
and at least a dozen white specks that Dan Pelly knew for hunt- 
ing dogs were ranging here and there among the low sage cover. 
The first arrivals for the Pacific Coast Field Trials, and they’re 
out on the grounds, looking them over and seeing how their dogs 


behave. Three days from now they’ll be running the Derby, , 


and after that the All Age Stake. Ah, Timmy lad, if we two 
could only go to a field trial again! How like old times it 
Would be, Timmy. We'd be down at the station to greet all 
the gentlemen coming in for the trials, and then we’d be crowding 
pe the baggage car watching the dogs in their crates bein’ 
tedout. And we’d be peekin’ through the air holes in the crates 
. see whether they’d be setters or pointers, and if setters, 
Whether they’d be Llewelyns, English or Irish. And then the 
quet up at the hotel the night before the Derby and the 
‘astmaster rappin’ for order and sayin’: ‘Gentlemen, we have 
= us tonight one of the Old Guard, Dan Pelly. Dan is going 
- tell us something about the field trials of other days—other 

“ys and other dogs. Gentlemen—old Dan Pelly.’ 
, Tim my lad, we’re out of it. Think, Timmy, if we two 


were driving out to Antelope Valley in the morning, with you 
in my lap, and the entrance fee up and me wild with excitement 
if you were paired say with a dog like Manitoba Rap or Fischel’s 
Frank or Mary Montrose or Ringing Bells or Robert the Devil 
—any one of the big ones, eh, Timmy? No, Timmy, I wouldn’t 
be excited. They’re all great dogs. Didn’t Mary Montrose win 
the All America three times—the only dog in the world that 
ever proved her championship caliber three times? 

“But Timmy lad, you’d run circles around her. You might 
run with a low head and a dead tail—though your head is high 
and your tail is none so low as it was in the Derby, when you 
were a wee puppy and nervous and frightened—but you’d make 
the judges notice you, Timmy. You'd show them dash and 
range and speed and style and brains; steady to flush, 
steady to shot, steady to command, no false pointing, no roading 
birds to a flush if you could help it, picking up singles on ground 
the other dog thought he had covered, marking where the 
flushed coveys settle and picking them up again. Ah, Timmy 
dog, it’s breaking my heart to hide your light under a bushel 
basket. I owe it to you to let men that know and can appreciate 
a good dog see you work. Of the hundreds of dogs I’ve owned, 
of the thousand I’ve trained since boyhood, you are the king of 
them all. God help me, Timmy, I gave Martha my word I’d 
never attend another field trial or handle another dog in one, 
either for myself or another. We're licked, Timmy. Licked 
to a frazzle.” 

Tiny Tim leaned a little closer and licked the palm of Dan’s 
hand. He was an understanding little dog. Even when Dan 
finally heaved slowly to his feet and started down the hillside 
toward home, Tiny Tim followed at his heels, forbearing to follow 
his natural instinct, which was to frisk ahead of Dan far and wide 
and attend to the business for which he had really been created: 
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42 Point! 


Arrived at the house Dan’s sheepish glance encountered the 
searching one of his wife. 

“Where have you been, Dan?” she queried. 

“Oh, takin’ a little walk,” he replied. 

She sat down beside him on the porch and put her arm around 
his neck. ‘Hard to be out of it, isn’t it, dear?” 

“Tt’s hard to think that a dog like Timmy shouldn’t have his 
chance, Martha. Why not make an exception to our agreement 
in thisone case? I’msure I could win the All Age Stake with him. 
The entrance fee is twenty-five dollars and there’ll be upwards 
of forty dogs entered. That’ll be a thousand dollar purse, 
divided five hundred, three fifty and a hundred and fifty. Might 
win first prize and be able to pay the mortgage. Somehow I 
got a notion the bank won’t renew the loan.” 

Martha’s eyes were as wistful as her husband’s but hers was a 
far more resolute nature. She kept her bargains and expected 
others to keep theirs; she knew the weakness of Dan Pelly. If 
he should go down to the field trials and enter Tiny Tim, he 
would meet old friends and old customers. It was four years 
since he had quit the game—long enough for men to forget 


those distemper germs and take another chance on Dan, for- 


Dan’s fame as a trainer was almost national. Somebody would 
be certain to ask him to train a field Derby or Futurity prospect 
for next fall, or to handle a string of dogs in the Manitoba chicken 
trials. 

And Dan was weak. He was one of those men who could 
never quite say no as if he meant it. Let him go down to 
dogdom and he would be back into the e again as deep as 
ever within a year. Decidedly (thought Martha) they couldn’t 
afford to go over that ground again. 

“Yes,” Dan sighed, “it’s a pity Timmy can’t have his chance. 
He never was a kennel raised dog. He’s been allowed to rove 
and roam and he’s hunted so much on his own I don’t really 
understand why he hasn’t been spoiled. But the exercise and 
experience he’s had in one year exceed that of most dogs in a 
lifetime. He’s little, but he’s well muscled and tough and can 
hold his speed long after other dogs have slowed up. I wish he 
could have his chance, Martha.” 

Martha felt herself slipping, so, to avoid that catastrophe, she 
left Dan and entered the house. 

All day long Dan sat on the porch, glooming and grieving. 
Having the field trials held practically at his own door was 
a sore temptation. Dan dwelt in Gethsemane. All day he 
suffered until finally, being human, he was tempted beyond his 
strength and fell. About four o’clock, while Martha was busy 
feeding the chickens, locking them up and gathering eggs, Dan 
Pelly sneaked into the house, donned his Sunday suit, abstracted 
the sum of fifty dollars from Martha’s cache in the tomato can 
back of the jars of preserves on the back porch, cranked his 
prehistoric automobile and with Tiny Tim on the seat behind 
him fled to the fleshpots. He left a note on the dining room 
table for Martha. 


Dear Martha: Can’t stand it any longer. Timmy must have 
his chance. It’s for his sake, dear. I’ve robbed you of your 
egg money, but I know you'll have it back tomorrow. 

Your loving Dan 


Dan Pelly felt like a criminal as he coughed down the dusty 
country lane. But if he could only have seen Martha’s face 
as she read his note! She laughed at first and then her eyes 
grew moist. ‘Poor old Dan,” she murmured to the cat, “I’m so 
glad he defied me. It proves he’s a human being. I’m so grate- 
ful to him for his weakness. He didn’t force me to a decision.” 

Arrived in tewn Dan Pelly parked his car at the village square, 
went to the local hotel and engaged a room. He registered, 
“Dan Pelly and his dog, Tiny Tim.” Before he could go up to 
his room he was seen and recognized by the secretary of the field 
trial club, Major Christensen. . 

“Hello, Dan, you old fossil. When did they dig you up?” the 
Major saluted him affably. ‘Pack in the game again?” 

“Oh, no,” Dan replied. ‘Just blew in to look ’em over. 
Got a son of old Keepsake and Kenwood Boy here. Thought 
I’d start him in fast company and see if he has any class. He’s 
just a plug shooting dog.” 

“Well,” the Major answered, looking Tim over with a critical 
and disapproving glance, “‘it’ll cost you twenty-five dollars to 
glean that information, Dan.” He took out an entry blank; 
Dan filled it out and returned it together with the entrance fee. 
Next he visited the hotel kitchen, where he did business with the 
chef and procured for Tiny Tim a hearty ration of lamb stew 
with vegetables, after which he took the little dog up to his room. 
Tim sprang into bed immediately, curled up and went to sleep. 


That night Dan attended the banquet. Old friends were there 
fellow trainers, trainers he had never met before, with dogs from 
Canada to the Gulf, from Maine to California. It was an ex. 
ceedingly doggy party and poor old starved Dan reveled in it 
He was living again, and under the stimulus of the unusual 
excitement and a couple of nips of contraband Scotch whisky 
he made the speech of his career, ripped the Fish and Game 
Commission up the back and ended by going upstairs and bring. 
ing Tiny Tim down in his arms to exhibit him to those around 
the festal board as the only real dog he had ever owned. 

“He'll win every heat in which he’s entered,” Dan bragged, 
“and he’ll win in the finals. He looks like a mutt, but oh boy, 
watch his smoke!” 

When the drawing for the next day’s events took place, Dan 
discovered that Tiny Tim had been paired with a famous old 
pointer from Nevada, known as Colonel Dorsey. Dan knew 
there were better dogs than Colonel Dorsey,- but they weren't 
very plentiful, and under the able handling of a veteran trainer, 
Alf Wilkes, Dan knew Tiny Tim would have to extend himself 
to center the attention of the judges on his performance. To 
have Tim paired with Colonel Dorsey pleased Dan greatly, 
however, for if Tim merely succeeded in running a dead heat 
with the Colonel, that meant that Tim and the Colonel would 
fight it out together in the finals; for Colonel Dorsey was, in the 
opinion of all present, the class of the entries; he was in excellent 
= and condition and as full of ginger and go as a runaway 

orse. 

A gentleman who had arrived too late for the banquet came 
shouldering his way through the crowd in the hotel lobby just 
after the drawing. Dan recognized in him the gentleman who 
had offered him a thousand dollars for Tiny Tim that day in the 
patch of cover by the side of the road. He came smiling up to 
Dan Pelly and shook his hand heartily. 

“T’m the owner of Colonel Dorsey,” he announced. “It'll be 
a barrel of fun to run my dog against Tiny Tim. A sporting 
dog owned and handled by a sportsman. Mr. Pelly, we’re going 
to have a race.” 

_“T hope so, sir,” said Dan simply. “I want Timmy to havea 
foeman worthy of his steel, as the feller says.” 

“He will,” the other promised. 

He did. They were put down in a wide flat with a littl 
watercourse running through the center of it. The cover was 
low, stunted sage, affording excellent cover for the birds and 
opportunities for them to sneak away from a dog without being 
seen, for there was much open space between the sage bushes. 
They were away together, headed for the watercourse, Colonel 
Dorsey in the lead. 

Suddenly Tiny Tim stopped dead and commenced to road at 
right angles, coming up into the wind. The Colonel pressed 
eagerly on and flushed, but was steady to flush. So was Tiny 
Tim. A moment later the Colonel pointed and Tiny Tim, 
standing in the open, honored the Colonel’s point beautifully, 
but broke point after a minute of waiting and scouted off on 4 
wide cast. The Colonel held his point and his handler, coming 
up, attempted to flush. The point was barren. Undoubtedly 
the bird had been there but had run out. 

The Colonel’s owner, who had been following the judges in 4 
buckboard with Dan Pelly in the seat beside him, looked at his 
guest. “I own a colonel, but you own a general, Mr. Pelly. 
Your dog is handling his birds better than mine.” 

“Point!” came a hoarse shout from the direction in which 
Tim had gone. He had come back on his cast and was down i 
the watercourse on point. Dan Pelly got out of the buckboard 
and flushed a double, at the same time firing over the birds. Tim 
was absolutely staunch to shot and flush. He looked disap 
pointed because no dead bird rewarded his efforts, but m- 
mediately pressed on up the gully. Dan Pelly thrilled. He 
-knew the birds would lie close in this cover and that Tim would 
run up a heavy score. He did. Point after point he scored 
and always a single was flushed. When he had made nineteen 
points on single birds the whistle blew and the dogs were 
taken up. 

Colonel Dorsey ranging wide, had shown speed, style and 
dash but had found no birds. Tim had made but one cast but 
it was sufficient to show that he, too, had speed and range, 
albeit his style was nothing to brag about. But he had performed 
the function for which bird dogs are bred. He had found game 
and handled it in a masterly manner. The dogs were dowd 
forty minutes and both were fresh when taken up. The judges 
awarded the heat to Tiny Tim. — 

Colonel Dorsey’s owner slapped old Dan Pelly on the back 
“T came a long way for a splendid (Continued on page 137) 
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N ELDERLY female came to me the other day and asked 
me if I would not join a militant league she was hoping 
to promote with the object of teaching women to keep 
men in their place. 

“Let them see that they are not Lords of Creation! Let them 
tealize that women are their equals and indeed their superiors.” 

“But I like men,” I answered. “I think they are splendid 
creatures, and often very much misunderstood—especially in 
this country.” 

The elderly female was aghast. 

“Well! A person who writes articles on the subjects that you 

do to say a thing like that! Men are the curse of the world 
and have trampled on women from the beginning—it is time we 
showed them their place!” 
_ ‘Haven’t you realized,” I said, “that the ‘place’ of a man 
in the eyes of each woman is where she personally wants him 
tobe? Some of them want him on his knees; others on a pedestal; 
others again as an equal; many as a slave, prostrate under their 
feet; and perhaps quite a number still desire that he shall be 
in their arms as a son—or that they shall be in his arms as a 
lover. So where would you say was his real place?” 

The elderly female was too irritated with me to talk further. 
But she left me dreaming before the fire—and asking myself 
questions. 

What is at the bottom of this weird notion that such a large 
petcentage of modern, unsatisfied womankind has firmly im- 
planted in its head—this notion that there must be war, an- 
tagonism between the sexes, and that women have a grievance 
against men? 


Inequality in numbers, I concluded, had a great deal to do 
with it; in fact was the basic cause. But there are many aspects 
to the problem that are interesting. 

Now without prejudice, what is the place of man? 

Well, his place is where he makes it for himself. If he has 
fascination—that quality which I have christened “It’”— he 
will find that every woman instinctively wants to be kind to 
him. If he has a fine and strong character as well, he will be 
adored and women won’t want to snub him or make him a slave; 
they will want to please him—and a number of them will want to 
be more or less His slave. But he cannot have any “place,’’ as 
he once could, just because he is a man. Women have grown 
far beyond accepting any master simply because he is dubbed 
“‘master.”” He must be master because of his character before 
he will be obeyed by the modern girl. So it is up to men to make 
their own “places,” and it is up to women not to take any dog- 
matic stand as to the “place” of men but to make themselves 
into the beings to whom men will give whatever is the kind of 
response they desire. 

Why should there be any quarrel at all between male and 


- female, since they are partners in life’s scheme of things and can- 


not exist without each other? Is it not all very silly when one 
comes to think of it? 

It might heip if women would realize that their wrongs have 
been not the deliberate conspiracy of men to keep them enslaved 
but the result of ages of a general misconception of the true 
meaning of justice, which in the past invariably oppressed 
physically weaker creatures of both sexes as well as the animal 
creation. It is only when the spirit has become elevated through 
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the influence of some ideal that altruistic justice is 
born—such justice, for instance, as that instinctive 
sense of fair play the English and American nations 
possess which hates to see the under dog oppressed; 
that sense which makes men act with equity in 
remote outposts where there are no spectators to 
applaud. They have had an ideal held up to them 
from boyhood, and their subconscious minds have 
‘ been saturated for generations with the imper- 
ative necessity for honor, so that the physical 
action follows the promptings of the subconscious. 
: But what ideal as to the honorable 
treatment of women have men had 
raised for them during the ages? 
Practically none. For thousands of 
yvears—indeed, since woman emerged 
from Adam’s rib, one might say—it 
has happened that because she. was 


weaker in body, man felt he had a Thes 
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How interesting it would be to see which group 
secured the majority! 

Then suppose each group should be asked to give its 
opinion as to the proper place of man. 

The lover-women, if they were not afraid to tell the 
truth, would unhesitatingly aver that man’s place was 
that of a passionate and tender lover and that he should 
spend his time in giving them proof of his devotion. 
One branch might qualify the decision by saying that 
he must be masterful—even to the point of beating if 
necessary—and another branch might say that he 
must be a slave over whom they could wield absolute 
sway. But worship for themselves would be the first 
essential in both lover-women’s verdicts. 

Man’s place in the scheme of general utility would 
be of less interest to them than his place in relation to 
themselves. This is speaking broadly. There are, of 
course, exceptional lover-women—Aspasia was one, 
for example—who are keenly concerned about the 
obligations towards the state of their own particular 
Pericles; but force a choice upon them and even they 
might prefer that he fulfill his obligations toward 
themselves if one or the other had to be sacrificed. 

The true lover-woman never has a grudge against 
man in general. Men are admittedly her central 
interest, and she is full of sympathy for their aims and 
avocations and pleasures and tolerant towards their 
faults. She does not bother very much about the . 
woman question. These are the women who rule men 
instinctively and unconsciously, and who through the 
ages have received worship—even when they have been 
most undeserving of it. How many of them do we not 
see about, teasing men, fooling men, enticing men— 
and then again, sacrificing themselves and being fooled 
by men! Any little fluffy girl with the lover-woman’s 
instincts seems to be able to draw any number of even 
intelligent males and render them devoted; even though 
the girl hasn’t a sensible thing to say herself and the 
men would be much more satisfied mentally by being 
with a clever neuter. 

When the mother-women’s turn came to answer the 
question as to the place of man they would reply that 
the first essential was that man should be a good father, 
a good home man. He might be head of the state or 
head of anything so long as the father business was 
never lost sight of. Man—just man—is not the mother- 
woman’s real interest. He is only a means to an end— 
the father of her children—and in the moment of her 
most passionate love for him, even in girlhood, there 
isa strong element of motherliness and. protectiveness 
in her affection. This type often calls her husband 
“father” or “daddy” or some name indicative of the 
way in which her subconscious mind is impressed with 
what he means to her. She does not use allurements 
in her dealings with him. She is just thoroughly sweet 
and domestic. She is known among her friends as a 
“dear, motherly soul.” All of you who read this must 

know many mother-women. They ,are to be found 
even among old maids, eating their hearts out for the 
love of children, their tenderness suppressed and given 
noutlet, the great mother-woman’s heart crying aloud 
in the wilderness. 

The mother-women, if they have brains, often rule 
their sons—but they have not much influence upon 
husbands and lovers or men at large. The sons may 
give them worship, and the husbands also may render 
them an abstract worship and show appreciation for 
their goodness and unselfishness. But the passionate 

, the unreasoning devotion that prostrates itself 
for the merest caress they can seldom if ever know. 
things are reserved for the charmers of men’s 
tyes and ears and senses, for those who can arouse and 
keep alight the hunting instincts in man. 
all seems very unjust, for the true mother- 
Woman’s life is generally one of self-sacrifice. She was 
bly primitive nature’s highest type of woman. 
And when she can be tempered by leanings towards the 
t-woman’s instincts and influenced by the brain of 
heuters, she is still the highest type because she 
represents a perfect trinity, and while satisfying man’s 
for physical and mental sympathy she yet is 
Técreative for the race. (Continued on page 112) 
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The story opens: 


IT by bit Grace Durland has become deeply involved in a 
love affair with a married man. Grace is a delightful 
average American girl, thoroughly respectable and “sweet”’ 

in the best sense of the word, and the daughter of a good middle 
class Indianapolis family. Forced to leave college because of 
the reverses of her father—a likable old inventor with no head 
for business—she had, much to the chagrin of her family, taken 
a position as salesgirl in a department store. There her friend 
Irene, wordly wise, “fast,” yet with queer sterling qualities 
underneath, had taken her on “a party” with two men—one 
Thomas Kemp, a bit of a rake, married, and obviously Irene’s 
lover; the other Ward Trenton, a charming and distinguished 
engmneer, husband of a “new” woman with independent, fanatical 


BARRIERS 


ideas on social reform, from whom he is practically separated, 

While Ward’s attitude toward Grace on this their first meeting 
is above reproach—fatherly if anything—they are at once drawn 
to one another; and the attraction on subsequent meetings 


quickly develops into real love. And on a later party, yielding | 


to glamour and a curious pity for this man married to an utterly 
unsympathetic wife, Grace spends a Christmas night with him 
at “The Shack,” a pleasant woodland cottage owned by Kemp. 
Ward travels a great deal, and Grace’s home life 

is now filled with subterfuges to enable her to meet 

him on his Indianapolis visits; for she yields com- 

pletely to her love and even comes to glory in a sense 


of independence from the world’s conventional 


opinions. Ward, on his part, is all tenderness; and 
he has been able to help her family materially. Old 
Durland had been forced out of the Cummings 
Durland company; but Ward, seeing the value of one 
aa of his motor improvements, induces Kemp—who isa 
F rich manufacturer—to secure an option on it, finance 
the old man and give him a free hand to experiment. 
Needless to say, this binds Grace still closer to 
Trenton. 

Meantime Grace is one evening induced to go to 
supper with young Bob Cummings, a boyhood friend 
and son of her father’s old partner. Bob is nice 
enough but something of a sentimentalist 
and he chooses the occasion to talk of 
his wife’s lack of sympathy. During the 
meal, Mrs. Cummings unexpectedly 
shows up; and Grace, incensed at 
Bob’s obviously embarrassed 
behavior, slips away from him 
and goes homealone. Later Mn. 
bs Cummings good naturedly laughs 
“ “the incident off with Grace. 

Matters at the Durland house- 
hold are thrown into a turmoil 
over the latest escapade of brother 
Roy, apple of his fond mother’s 
eye and in reality a youn 
scapegrace, who has got himsel 
entangled with a girl and been 
forced to marry her. Roy 3 
bitterly condemned by his sister 
Ethel, a young lady of super- 
religious tastes and puritanical snobbery; but 
he is defended by his mother and befriended 
by John Moore, a college friend of Grace’s, 
possessed of fine qualities, who curiously 
enough lately has become interested in Irene. 

One day at the store Grace receives an 
unexpected invitation from Beulah Reynolds 
to attend a dinner at which no other than Trenton’s wile, 
authoress and lecturer, is to be the guest of honor. Miss 
Reynolds, rich and socially prominent, has taken a real fancy to 
Grace and, of course, does not suspect the girl’s affair with Ward. 
Grace knows that Ward in a vague way has already written his 
wife about her without mentioning names, because Mrs. Trenton 
had intimated thatshe would release him if he found another 
woman he really loved. Her imagination obsessed by the idea 
of meeting Mrs. Trenton face to face and seeing what the woman 
is really like, Grace accepts Miss Reynolds’s dinner invitation. 


CHAPTER XII 
calamity that had befallen Roy cast a shadow 


upon the Durland household. Ethel stalked about 
with an insufferable air of outraged innocence. 


Roy had ruined the family; after all the sacrifices 


that had been made for him he had flung away his chance 
and was lost beyond redemption. She was merciless in her 
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denunciation of her brother, and hardly less 
severe upon her mother for spoiling Roy. 

Grace exerted herself to the utmost to a 
dispel the gloom. Not since her young ee 
girlhood had she felt so closely drawn to her re 
mother, and she endeavored by every possible et 
means to lighten her burdens. Mrs. 
Durland’s attempts to make the best of Roy’s 
predicament, even professing to see in what 
she called the boy’s new responsibilities a 
steadying force that would evoke his best 
efforts, were pathetic; but Grace encouraged 
all these hopes though in her heart she was 
far from optimistic as to her brother’s future. 

“Sadie isn’t really a bad girl,’’ Mrs. Durland 
reported on her return from Louisville. ‘Her 
family are not just what we would have 
wanted but they are respectable and we 
ought to be grateful for that. Her father is 
employed in the railroad shops and they own 
their own home. Sadie’s an only child and 
it wasn’t necessary for her to go to work but 
she was restless and didn’t want to stay at 
home. There’s a lot of that spirit among 
girls these days. Sadie’s really fond of Roy 
and I think she understands that now she 
must help him to make a man of himself. 
She and her mother appreciated our kindness, 
and I think, Ethel, when you see Sadie——”’ 

“T don’t understand you, 
mother; I don’t understand you 
at all! It isn’t like you to pass 
over a thing like this that’s ~ 
brought shame and disgrace on 
the family. And to think— \3 
to think” —Ethel cried hysteri- 
cally—‘‘that you even consider 
bringing the shameless creature 
here to this house with all its 
sacred associations that mean 
something to me if they don’t 
to the rest of you!” 

“That’s right, Ethel,” said 
Graceironically. “It’s perfectly 
grand of you to defend the 
family altar! I suppose when 
Sadie comes you'll be for throw- 
ing her into the street and stoning her to death. And you’d be 
the only one who would cast the first stone!” 

“Please be quiet, girls,’ Mrs. Durland pleaded. “It doesn’t 
help any to fuss about things. We all have a lot to be thankful 
for. It’s a blessing your father’s going to be in a position to 
help Roy. I’ve about decided that it would be better for him 
toopen an office for himself right away and not go in with anyone 

The more independent he feels the better. We must see 
what we can do about that.” 

“I think we’d better talk it all over with John Moore before 
we decide about anything,” Grace suggested. 

“John Moore!” sniffed Ethel, who had not forgiven John for 
meddling in Roy’s affairs. 

“I hope you love yourself, Ethel; you certainly don’t love 
anybody else,” Grace remarked. 

Mrs. Durland sighed heavily; Mr. Durland, intent upon some 
‘omputations he was making at the living room table, stirred 
uncomfortably. After his first fortnight at Kemp’s the elation 
which he had undertaken his new labors had passed, Grace 

He was now constructing an engine embodying his im- 
provements in motors and came home at night haggard and 
Preoccupied. He seemed to resent inquiries as to his progress 
and after the first week Mrs. Durland, on a hint from Grace, 
ceased troubling him with questions. Grace herself was won- 

& whether, after all, the ideas that had attracted Trenton’s 


Grace soon realized 
that Mrs. Trenton not 

only didn't love her hus- 

band—she was incapable of 

loving anyone but herself. 


attention in her father’s patent claims might not fail to realize 
what was hoped of them. But her faith in Trenton’s judgment 
was boundless; with his long experience it was hardly possible 
that he could be deceived or that he would encourage expectations 
that might not be realized by the most exacting tests. 

Grace hadn’t changed her mind about going to Miss Reynolds’s 
dinner, though at times she had all but reconsidered her decision 
not to tell Trenton of the invitation. There was really no 
reason why she should not let him know of his wife’s impending 
visit to Indianapolis; what really stayed her hand when she 
considered mentioning the matter in one of her letters was a fear 
that he might advise her against going. But her curiosity as to 
Ward Trenton’s wife was acute and outweighed any fear of his 
possible displeasure. 


II 


On SATURDAY evening the delivery of a gown she had picked 
out of Shipley’s stock to wear to the dinner made it necessary to 
explain why she had purchased it. It was the simplest of dinner 
gowns which she drew from the box and held up for her mother’s 
and Ethel’s inspection. 

“What earthly use can you have for that?” Ethel demanded. 

“Oh, this is for a special occasion! Miss Reynolds has asked 


me to dinner Tuesday. She’s entertaining for Mrs. Mary 
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48 Broken Barriers 


Graham Trenton, the author. who’s to lecture here that night.” 

“You: don’t mean it!” exclaimed Mrs. Durland. “I read in 
the paper that Mrs. Trenton was to speak here. I’d never 
thought of connecting her with Miss Reynolds!” 

“They’ve never met, I think. A friend of Miss Reynolds’s 
in Boston wrote and asked her to see that Mrs. Trenton was 
properly looked after, so she’s putting her up and pulling off a 
dinner in her honor. She didn’t appear to be awfully keen about 
it. She’s asking Dr. Ridgely and Judge Sanders and Dr. Loomis 
with their respective ladies, so theology, law and medicine will 
be represented. She asked me, I suppose, because I happened 
to mention to her once that I had read Mrs. Trenton’s ‘Clues toa 
New Social Order’.” 

“J don’t understand Miss Reynolds at all,”’ said Ethel. ‘‘She’s 
the last woman in the world you’d think would take a creature 
like Mary Graham Trenton into her house.” 

“Tt’s because she is Miss Reynolds that she can do as she 
pleases,” replied Mrs. Durland conciliatingly. 

“I'll be surprised if Dr. Ridgely goes to the dinner,” remarked 
Ethel stolidly. “That woman is fighting everything the church 
stands for. If I had my way she wouldn’t be allowed to speak 
here.” 

“That’s no joke!” replied Grace good naturedly. “But there 
are people, you know, who are not afraid of hearing radical 
ideas—a few broad minded people who think it safer to let the 
cranks talk out in the open than to drive them into a cellar to 
touch off the gentle bomb.” y 

“Many people feel just that way, Ethel,” said Mrs. Durland. 

Mrs. Durland’s disapproval of Mrs. Trenton and the ideas 
identified with that lady’s name was much softened by the fact 
that Grace was to be included in a formal dinner party which 
Miss Reynolds had undoubtedly composed with care. Grace’s 
ways and her assertions of independence often brought alarm 
and dismay to her mother’s heart; but Grace was indubitably 
lovely to look at and the fine spirit in which she had accepted 
and met the curtailment of her course at the university excused 
many things. Grace had wits and she would go far; but the 
traveling would have to be on broad highways of her own 
choosing. 

Mrs. Durland, busily sewing, had been giving Grace such 
information as she possessed about the Sanders, who were to be 
of Miss Reynolds’s company. The talk had wandered far from 
Grace’s dinner engagement when Ethel, who had been quietly 
plying her needle, took advantage of a lull to switch it back. 

“T suppose you won’t feel quite like a stranger with Mrs. 
Trenton,” she suggested. ‘Mr. Trenton has no doubt told his 
wife of his acquaintance with you.” 

“No doubt he has!” Grace replied calmly. 
me he had written her about me.”’ 

This was not wholly candid; Trenton had only said that he 
had written to his wife, pursuant to an understanding between 
them, that he had met a girl who greatly interested him. But 
Ethel’s remark occasioned Grace a moment of discomfort. In 
her last meeting with Trenton his wife had not been mentioned 
but it was possible that by now he had made a complete con- 
fession of his unfaithfulness. Irene Kirby had frequently com- 
mented upon Trenton’s frankness; Grace chilled at the thought 
that he might already have told his story to Mrs. Trenton in the 
hope of hastening the day of his freedom. 


“Tn fact he told 


Ill 


GRACE got excused from the store at five o’clock on Tuesday 
to give herself ample time to prepare for the dinner. 

“That’s the prettiest gown you ever wore, dear,” Mrs. Durland 
exclaimed when Grace was fully arrayed. “I’m glad you didn’t 
have your hair marcelled; that little natural wave is prettier 
than anything the hairdresser could do. I guess Miss Reynolds 
needn’t be ashamed of you! You’ve got the look of breeding, 
Grace; nobody could fail to see that. Just be careful not to talk 
too much, not even if Mrs. Trenton says brash things you feel 
like disputing with her. And if you get a chance to speak to 
Judge Sanders without appearing to drag it in you might say 
you're the great-granddaughter of Josiah B. Morley who sat 
in the constitutional convention of 1851. Little things like that 
do count, you know.” 

The car Miss Reynolds sent was at the door and Mrs. 
Durland and Ethel went down to see Grace off. 

“T’ll wait up for you, dear,” said Mrs. Durland. “TI’ll be 
anxious to know all about the dinner.” 

Grace was again torn by doubts as the car bore her swiftly 
toward Miss Reynolds’s. She tried to convince herself that 


she was not in the least interested in Mrs. Trenton; that sh 
was no more concerned with her than she would have been with 
any other woman she might meet in the house of a friend. By 
these attempts to minimize her curiosity as to Trenton’s wif 
failed miserably. It was impossible to think of the meeting with 
her lover’s wife as a trifling incident. The newspaper pictus 
of Mrs. Trenton rose vividly before her and added to her djs. 
comfort. She feared that she might in some way betray herself. 
When the car stopped she felt strongly impelled to postpone her 
entrance in the hope of quieting herself by walking round the 
block; but it was already half-past six and to be late to a dinner 
was, she knew, an unpardonable sin. Summoning all her courage 
she ran up the walk to the door, which opened before she rang 

“First room to the right upstairs,” said the colored butler. 

The white maid helped her off with her wrap and stood by 
watching her with frank admiration as she surveyed herseli 
before a long mirror. In Grace’s perturbed state of mind the 
presence of the girl was a comfort. 

“Do I look all right?” she asked. 

“You look lovely, miss—just like a beautiful picture.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Grace, smiling gratefully into the girl's 
eyes. “Am I very late?” 

“No, miss, Doctor and Mrs. Ridgely haven’t come yet.” 

A clock on the mantel began striking the half hour as Grace 
left the room. She went down slowly with a curious sense of 
being an unbidden guest in a strange house. 

As she stood in the drawing room doorway the figures within 
dimmed and she put out her hand to steady herself. Then the 
wavering mists that blurred her vision cleared as Miss Reynolds 
came quickly forward and caught her hands. 

“My dear child, I didn’t hear you come down! I’m glad to 
see you—even relieved!’’ she added in a whisper. “How per- 
fectly adorable you are!”’ Grace had not dared lift her eyes to 
the group of guests who stood across the room talking animatedly, 
and as Miss Reynolds, with her arm about Grace’s waist, moved 
toward them she was arrested by a young man who had just 
entered and stood waiting to present himself. : 

“Oh, Mr. Atwood! Miss Durland, Mr. Atwood.” 

Jimmie Atwood put out his hand, smiling joyfully. 

“Good luck, I call this! It’s perfectly bully to meet you again, 
Miss Durland.” 

“You two are acquainted!’ Miss Reynolds exclaimed: de- 
lightedly. ‘“That’s splendid, for you’re to take Miss Durland in.” 

“Mr. Atwood’s equal to the most difficult situations,” said 
Grace, meeting his eyes, which were responding to the mirth in her 
own as both recalled the night they had met at McGovern’s. 

“Ah! You have a secret of some kind!’ said Miss Reynolds. 
“Far be it from me to intrude, but you’ve got to meet the other 
guests.” 

Jimmie Atwood’s appearance had lessened the tension for 
Grace and quite composedly she found herself confronting.a tall, 
slender woman who stepped forward to meet the newcomers. 

“Mrs. Trenton, Miss Durland and Mr. Atwood.” 

Mrs. Trenton gave each a quick little nod, murmuring: * 

“T’m very glad indeed.” 

The Ridgelys at this moment arrived followed by two _un- 
attached men—Townsend, a wealthy young physician who was 
looked upon as a coming man; and Professor Grayling, whose 
courses in sociology Grace had taken at the university. He 
was, she learned, a remote connection of Miss Reynolds’s and 
had been summoned from Bloomington to add to the represen- 
tative character of the company. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you knew Miss Reynolds?” Grayling 
demanded as he and Grace were left to themselves for a moment 
during the progress of further introductions. 

“Oh, I didn’t meet her till after I left college. I know why 
you’re invited. You’re here to do the heavy highbrow work.’ 

Grace had always admired and liked Grayling; he was saying 
now that she had been his star student and that he missed her 
from his classes. 

“T’d really counted on making you an instructor in my de- 
partment but you left without even saying good by, and here 
I find you launched upon a high social career!” 

“If you knew just where and how I met Miss Reynolds you 
wouldn’t think me in danger of becoming a social butterfly! 
laughed Grace, her assurance mounting. Grayling was smiling 
quizzically into her eyes; he would never know how grateful she 
was for these few minutes with him. The rest of the company 
were grouped about Mrs. Trenton, who had lately been @ 
Washington and was expressing her opinions, which were 
ety not complimentary, of the public men she had met 
there. 
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hese memories wrought peace in her heart. 


The remembrance of Ward, his tenderness and fine c 


“I'm number eighteen at Shipley’s,” said. Grace, finding that 
Grayling was giving her his complete attention. “Miss Reynolds 
Was my-first customer.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘You're collecting data! I see it all. 
There will be a treatise, perhaps a large tome, on your experiences 
haunts of trade. Perhaps you'll allow me to. write the 

reface.”” 

Atwood came up as dinner was announced and when they 
tached the table Grace found that Grayling was to sit at 
het left. Mrs. Trenton’s place was a little to her right 
on the farther side, an arrangement that made it possible for 
— to observe her without falling into the direct line of her 

on. 

Grace, turning to Atwood, who frankly declared his purpose 
lo monopolize her, found it possible to study at leisure the 
Woman about whom she had so constantly speculated. Mrs. 

fenton was, she surmised, nearly the forty years to which 

Tenton himself confessed, and there was in her large gray-blue 
‘yes something of the look of weariness to be found in the eyes 
of people who live upon excitement and sensation. Her hair 

a reddish tinge and the gray had begun to show in it. She 
te every mark which to a sophisticated feminine inspection 
athounces that a woman has a particular care for her appearance. 


She gave an impression of smoothness and finish. She wore a 
string of pearls and on her left hand a large pearl set in diamonds, 
but no wedding ring, a fact which Grace interpreted as 
signifying that in this fashion the author of “Clues to a New Social 
Order” let the world know her indifference to the traditional 
symbol by which womankind advertise their married state. She 
found herself wondering whether Ward Trenton had given his 
wife the necklace or the ring with the diamond encircled pearl. 
Mrs. Trenton’s gown had the metropolitan accent; it was the 
product unmistakably of one of those ultra-smart dressmakers 
whose advertisements Grace had noted from time to time in 
magazines for women. 

Mrs. Trenton had entered into a discussion with Dr. Ridgely 
of the industrial conditions created by the war; and she was 
repeating what some diplomat had said to her at a dinner in 
Washington. Her head and shoulders moved almost constantly 
as she talked, and her hands seemed never idle, playing with her 
beads or fingering a spoon she had unconsciously chosen as a 
plaything. She laughed frequently—a quick, nervous, mirthless 
little laugh—while her eyes stared absently as though she 
were not fully conscious of what she said or what was being 
re her. She spoke crisply, with the effect of biting off her 
words, 
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“Oh, that!” 
This was evidently a pet expression, uttered with a 
shrug and a lifting of the brows. It meant much or 
nothing as the hearer chose to take it. 
much about the neurotic American woman and Mrs. 2 
Trenton undoubtedly expressed the type. It was diffi- 
cult to think of her as Ward Trenton’s wife. The two 
were irreconcilably different. 

Grace’s mind wearied in the attempt to correlate them, 
but she gained ease as the moments sped by. By the 
time the meat course was served the talk had become 
general. Everyone wished to hear Mrs. Trenton and she 
met in a fashion of her own the questions that were 
directed at her. Evidently she was used to being 
questioned and she answered indifferently, sometimes 
disdainfully, or turned the question upon the inquirer. 

Atwood was exerting himself to hold Grace’s attention. 

“T’ve been wild to see you ever since that night we 
put on the little sketch at Mac’s,” he said confidingly. 
“You were perfectly grand; never saw a finer piece of 
good sportsmanship. I met Evelyn the next day and 
we’ve talked about it ever since. Please let me pull 
a party pretty soon—say at the country club—and ask 
the Cummings. Really. I’m respectable. I’ve got 
regular parents and aunts and everything.” 

“We'll have to consider that. Please listen; this is 
growing interesting.” ; 

“My point, Mrs. Trenton,” Professor Grayling was 
saying, “is just this: Your reform program touches only 
the top of the social structure without regard to the 
foundation and the intermediate framework. In your 
‘Clues to a New Social Order’ you consider how things 
might be—a happy state of things if the transition 
could be effected suddenly. Granting that what you 
would accomplish is desirable or essential to the general 
happiness of mankind, we can’t just pick out the few 
things we are particularly interested in and set them up 
alone. They’d be sure to topple over.” 

“Oh, that!’ Mrs. Trenton replied quickly. “But a 
lot of changes have come on the top—in what you scien- 
tific economists would call the less important things. 
Just now I’m laying stress on an equal wage for men and 
women for the same labor. That I think more impor- 
tant than such things as more liberal divorce laws, though 
I favor both. As to divorce’’—she gave her characteristic 
shrug—‘“‘we all know that more liberal laws came as the 
result of changing conditions—the new attitude toward 
marriage and all that. We’re in the midst of a tremen- 
dous social evolution.” 

“May I come right in here for a moment, Mrs. Tren- 
ton?” said Dr. Ridgely. “You plead in your book for a 
change of existing laws to make marriage dissoluble 
at the will or whim of the contracting parties. Chil- 
dren to be turned over to the state—a direct blow at the 
family. Do you really think that desirable?” he ended 
smilingly. 

“Dear me! That idea didn’t originate with me,” she replied. 
“T merely went into it a little more concretely, perhaps.” 

“But,” the minister insisted, **would such a solution be wise? 
Do you honestly think it desirable?” 

“It’s coming; it’s inevitable!”’ she answered quickly. 

“How many women can you imagine driving up to a big 
barracks and checking their babies. How strong is the maternal 
instinct?” asked Judge Sandes. 

“Most mothers don’t know how to care for their children 
anyway,” said Mrs. Trenton, bending forward to glance at the 
speaker. Sanders was a big man with a great shock of iron-gray 
hair. He was regarding Mrs. Trenton with the bland smile 
that witnesses had always found disconcerting. 

“Well, that may be true,” he said. “But the poor old human 
race has survived their ignorance a mighty long time.” 

The laughter at this retort was scattering and tempered by the 
obvious fact that Mrs. Trenton was not wholly pleased by it. 

Jimmie Atwood was hoping that there would be a row. A 
row among highbrows would be something to talk about when 
he went to the University Club the next day for luncheon. 

“The idea is, I take it,” he said in his funny squeak, “that there 
would be no aunts or in-laws; just plain, absolute freedom for 
everybody. Large marble orphan asylums all over the country. 
Spanking machines and everything scientific!” 

“You’ve got exactly the right idea,” cried Mrs. Trenton. 
“Clubs for women and clubs for men; everybody would live in a 


Grace had read oe 


“Much as I hate to disappoint you. 


club. That would be jolly!” Atwood continued, delighted that 
he had gained the attention of the guest of honor. 

“I’d be awfully sorry to miss the weddings we have at the 
parsonage,” said Mrs. Ridgely; “trusting young souls who poo 
in at all hours to be married. They’re all sure they’re going to 
live happily forever after. Miss Durland, it’s your generation 
that’s got to solve the problem. Maybe you have the answer. 

“Oh, I think weddings are beautiful!’ Grace answered, feeling 
the eyes of the company upon her. The girlish ardor she threw 
into her words won her a laugh of sympathy. : 

“Don’t let them intimidate you,” said Mrs. Trenton with an 
indulgent smile. ‘Miss Reynolds has been telling me that 
you’re a university girl and you ought to be sound on the great 
questions if Professor Grayling hasn’t spoiled you!” 

“No one could spoil Grace,” Grayling protested. 

Grace pondered, anxious for Miss Reynolds’s sake to say 
nothing stupid. She was the youngest member of the company; 
they were merely trying in a friendly spirit to bring her into the 
talk and no wise deliverance would be expected of her. 

“IT wouldn’t dare speak for all my generation,” she said, “but 
something has occurred to me. Our elders scold us too much: 


It isn’t at all pleasant to be told that we’re terribly wicked; that 
we haven’t any of the fine qualities of our parents and grand- 
parents. We hear nothing except how times have changed; 
well, we didn’t change them! I positively refuse to be b d 
responsible for changing anything! 
found it.” : 

She had spoken quickly, with the ring of honest protest in her 
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vice, and she was abashed when Judge Sanders clapped his 
ands in approval. 

“That’s the truest word I’ve heard on that subject,” he said 
eartily. “The responsibility is on us old folks if our children 
te Hot orderly, disciplined, useful members of society.” 

‘Tm afraid you’re right,” added Dr. Ridgely. 

“Aren’t you the Miss Durland that John Moore talks about?” 
ts. Sanders asked. “Isn’t John a wonderful fellow? Since 
went into Mr. Sanders’s office we’ve seen him a good deal at 
ut house. He’s so simple and honest and gives promise of 
ch great things.” 
‘T'm very stupid,” said Sanders. “I didn’t realize that I had 
th the paragon Moore brags about so much; but I might have 
own it!” 
He began describing Moore and told the whole table how, as 
tee of the university, he had become acquainted with the 
oung man and was so struck by his fine qualities that he had 
Fken him into his office. He related some of the familiar 
necdotes of Moore and called upon Grace for others. Grace 
old her stories well, wholly forgetting herself in her enthusiasm. 
uddenly her gaze fell upon Mrs. Trenton, whose lips were parted 


to say 


ad; 4 smile of well bred inattention. Grace became confused, 
aie lammered, cut short the story she was telling of John’s 
nang old indnéss to a negro student whom he had nursed through 
be bh long-illness. Miss Reynolds, quick to note the bored look on 


et guest’s face, tactfully brought her again into the foreground. 
face was startled a moment later when, as the talk again be- 
ame general, Sanders remarked: 


id Mrs. Trenton to Grace, “it would never do to let my critics sneer at me as a divorcee.” 


“IT believe I’ve met your husband, Mrs. Trenton. He’s a 
friend of Mr. Thomas Kemp, one of our principal manufacturers.” 

“Yes?” she replied carelessly. “I think I’ve heard Mr. Tren- 
ton speak of an Indianapolis client of that name. He visits 
your city, I know, on professional employments. Indeed, his 
business keeps him in motion most of the time; but I can’t 
complain; I’m a good deal of a gadabout myself! I wired for 
Mr. Trenton’s address to his New York office the other day 
hoping I might be able to see him somewhere. It’s possible he 
may turn up here. There’s a case for you, Dr. Ridgely! The 
reason my marriage is so successful is because of the broad 
freedom Mr. Trenton and I allow each other. We haven’t met 
since—heaven knows when!” 

A slight hint of bravado in her tone suggested an anxiety to 
establish herself in the minds of the company as the possessor 
of a wider freedom and a nobler tolerance than other wives. 
The other wives at the table were obviously embarrassed by her 
declaration. It seemed to Grace that the air of the room chilled 
perceptibly. 

She found herself resenting Mrs. Trenton’s manner of speaking 
of her husband. Trenton, she remembered, had always spoken 
of his wife in kind terms. On the evening of their first meeting . 
at The Shack he had chivalrously taken upon himself the respon- 
sibility for the failure of his marriage. He had spoken of Mrs. 
Trenton as a charming woman, but Grace thought her singularly 
charmless. She was at no pains to make herself agreeable to 
the company Miss Reynolds had assembled in her honor. One 


thing was clear and Grace derived a deep satisfaction from the 
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reflection—Mrs. Trenton not only didn’t love her husband, but 
she was incapable of loving anyone but herself. Grace, having 
accepted an invitation to meet Mrs. Trenton with a sense that 
there was something a little brazen in her going when Miss 
Reynolds believed her to be a clean-hearted, high-minded girl, 
in bitterness of spirit yielded to a mood of defiance. This woman 
had no right to be a burden and a hindrance to the man she had 
married. It was her fault if he found in another the love and 
the companionship she had denied or was incapable of giving 
him. 


IV 


Tue TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB had made the occasion a 
guest night and the hall was well filled when Miss Reynolds’s 
party arrived. Places had been reserved for them near the 
platform but Grace slipped into a seat by the door with Atwood 
and Grayling. 

“Thank you for this!” exclaimed Atwood. “I always sleep at 
lectures and I won’t be so conspicuous here.” 

Mrs. Trenton, introduced by the president as one of the fore- 
most women of the time, laid a sheaf of notes on the reading desk 
and began her address. Her subject was Woman’s New Freedom, 
and she summarized the long struggle for suffrage before indi- 
cating the questions to which women should now devote them- 
selves to complete their victory. She recited the familiar argu- 
ments against child labor and thought existing laws should be 
extended and strengthened; and she pleaded for equal pay for 
equal work for woman. She advocated uniform marriage and 
divorce laws on a basis of the widest freedom. There was no 
slavery so hideous as that of marriages where the tie becomes 
irksome. She favored birth control on the ground that a woman 
is entitled to be the judge of her fitness and ability to bear and 
raise children. She advocated state maternity hospitals with 
provision for the care of all children by the state where parerts 
lacked the means or the intelligence to rear them. She was not a 
socialist, she protested, though there were many socialistic ideas 
which she believed could profitably be adopted under the present 
form of government. The widest liberty was essential to all 
progress. 

Grace listened with the strictest attention. Once or twice 
Grayling whispered some comment and Atwood, deeply bored, 
inquired midway of the address whether the first inning wasn’t 
nearly over. At the conclusion the president, following the 
club’s custom, said that Mrs. Trenton would be glad to answer 
any questions, but the only person who took advantage of the 
invitation was an elderly gentleman who asked Mrs. Trenton 
whether she didn’t think the Eighteenth Amendment marked a 
great moral advance for the nation. 

“On the contrary, a decided retreat,” Mrs. Trenton replied so 
incisively that the meeting closed amid general laughter. 

“Don’t forget that I’m taking you home,” said Atwood. 
“That’s my reward for coming.” 

Grace had hoped to avoid speaking to Mrs. Trenton again but 
as Miss Reynolds’s other guests were bidding her good night she 
couldn’t very well escape it. 

“Ah, you stayed to the bitter end!’”’ Mrs. Trenton exclaimed 
with a forced brightening of her face. The hand she gave Grace 
was cold, and the look of weariness in her eyes was intensified. 
“T wish we might have you as a convert. No hope, I suppose!” 

She turned away, bringing to her face a smile for the next in 

e. 

“Tt wasn’t so shocking after all,” remarked Miss Reynolds. 
“V’ll always remember this, Grace. You helped a lot—you’d 
have helped a lot even if you hadn’t said a word! I was so 
proud of you, dear.” 

When she reached home Grace found her mother and Ethel 
waiting up for her and she sat down in the living room to recount 
the events of the evening. The fact, carelessly mentioned, that 
Jimmie Atwood had brought her home immediately obscured 
everything else. Mrs. Durland wished to be sure that Jimmie 
was the son of the George Rogers Atwood who had made a fortune 
in the stove business; Ethel thought he was only a nephew and 
that Jimmie’s father operated coal mines somewhere on the 
lower waters of the Wabash. Grace, unable to assist in deter- 
mining this momentous matter, left them and sought the seclusion 
of her room. 

As she closed the door she was oppressed by an overmastering 
fatigue; she felt that innumerable mocking, menacing hands were 
plucking at her. The jealousy that had assailed her fitfully all 
evening now tore at her heart. A vast loneliness as of some 
bleak, unhorizoned waste settled upon her. She locked her door 


and sj read out on her dressing table the sheets of Trenton’s hy 
letter, which had reached her that morning, and read them oy 
as she brushed her hair. . 


. . . and there is no hour in which I do not think of you. The 
thought of you is like a prayer in my heart. You have touched 
the best in me. I rebel against the fate that keeps me from yoy, 
Sometimes it becomes intolerable—I want you so much now—jys 
to see your face, to look into your eyes, to touch your hand. Yq 
are the flower of aJl the world, I think, and quick upon tha 
comes a sense that you have greatness in you; that you ar 
stronger than I am—possess a truer and broader sense of the 
meaning of life . . . 


Her deep sigh as she finished became a sob and she laid he 
hands upon her arms and the tears came. It was possible thi 
he had written just such letters to the woman who was still his 
wife; that once he had found in her this same exaltation. 

But these thoughts she fought and conquered. As she moved 
slowly about her room with its dingy, old-fashioned furnitur, 
its odds and ends of memorabilia—her high school diploma, 
framed; a university pennant hung over the mahogany bed- 
she slipped back into her youth and her heart went out to hin 
with a childlike faith and confidence. The remembrance of hin 
as he had held her, kissed her; his tenderness, the wistfulnes 
with which he regarded her at times, his fine consideratenes, 
the utter lack of anything common or coarse in him—they 
memories wrought peace in her heart. 

Ready for bed, she huddled inside the,draperies before opening 
her window, gazing up at the stars. The same bright ons 
shone over him, wherever he was. Perhaps at that very moment 
he, in the manner of lovers from time immemorial, was invok- 
ing their counsel, thinking of her. : 

“IT love you; I love you, dear!” she whispered and repeated 
the words, finding in them strength and solace. 

She unlocked the door and got into bed just as her mother 
entered. 

“Are you all right, Grace?”’ Mrs. Durland asked. She stooped 
and picked up Grace’s party slippers from the middle of the floor 
and put them away in the closet. 

“Yes; I’m fine,: mother,’ Grace answered. ‘Please don't 
bother about my things. I’ll straighten up in the morning.” 

“All right, dear,” said Mrs. Durland. “‘I’ll put your dress ona 
hanger in the sewing room and press the skirt out tomorrov. 
It’s mussed a little, I noticed.” 

With the gown over her arm she walked to the bed. 


“Are you happy, dear?” she asked, laying her hand fora}. 


moment on the girl’s forehead. 
“Yes, mother. Thank you so much for coming in.” 
With an access of emotion she sat up and flung her arms about 
her mother’s neck and kissed her. 
“You are happy, Grace?” Mrs. Durland repeated solicitously. 
“Yes, mother; very happy!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


SNe morning paper’s account of Mrs. Trenton’s lecture came 
in for discussion at the breakfast table and Mrs. Durland 
read aloud the society column’s report of Miss Reynolds’s dinnet. 
The names of the guests were not given, an omission which Mn 
Durland thought singular. Durland asked Grace whether 
Trenton was in town. : 

“Mrs. Trenton said she had hoped to see him here, but I dont 
know anything about it, daddy,” she replied carelessly, though 
the possibility of Trenton’s coming to Indianapolis in respon® 
to his wife’s summons was now uppermost in her thoughts. 

She eagerly opened the letter from him which awaited her 
the store. It was a hasty lead pencil scrawl and said that be 
was leaving that night for Indianapolis to see Mrs. Trenton, who 
was lecturing there and had asked for a meeting. The summos 
was most inopportune as his work in Syracuse was not comple 
and it would be necessary for him to return as quickly as 
possible. “‘But I’ll see you, of course, if only for a moment, he 
concluded. 

The note served only to revive with keener malevolence the 
jealousy that she had vanquished the previous night. Trento 
had never written so brusquely before; perhaps his wife’s dem 
for an interview had alarmed him. She stabbed herself with the 
thought that this woman had the right to demand interview 
with him whenever she pleased. 

In the search for consolation she asked (Continued on page 130) 
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USIE ONE’S home lent itself to entertainment, and on a 
certain night in May nearly all the kids were there. 
There was a poker game in the dining room and a quar- 
_ tette in the parlor. And both were going strong. 

Susie One's father and mother had retreated early in the pro- 
ceedings to the only room in the house which was pure Chinese. 
Here the old man smoked cigarettes while his wife knitted at 
the first inch of a red and black silk tie. Smoking cigarettes 
was his one conversion to American customs, knitting silk 
ties was hers. Neither could speak more than a few words 
of American. And both were extremely shy in the face of a 
Civilization which they neither approved nor disapproved nor 
understood. But of Susie’s friends and of their almost constant 
Presence in the house, they approved heartily if silently. They 

id not, however, enjoy except at a distance the language which 
the young people spoke or the noises which they made. And 
they preferred to sit upstairs on straight-backed black wood 
sal which had marble seats and were inlaid with mother of 

rl. 

The young people (they usually spoke of themselves as “ali 
the kids”) were for the most part just out of high school, and they 
Were extraordinarily boisterous and full of life and vivid. The 
Hartette—piano, concertina, ukulele and flute—like the giant 
ortoise of Galapagos Island, seldom died a natural death. Of 
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the seven poker players there were at least five who were always 
talking at the same time. 

Beneath this surface of joyous din, however, news of persons 
and events was actually exchanged and seriously commented 
upon. Ruby Wing, newly married, for instance, had been 
hurried to St. Luke’s hospital with an inflamed appendix. Dr. 
Chung, the incomparable female surgeon, would operate in the 
morning. The thing to send Ruby now was flowers; fruit later. 
“Slump” Jo had had the news from Jack Wing himself, Ruby’s 
husband. “Jack,” said Slump, “was all up in the air, and 
running round like a chicken without its head. Why, oh why,” 
he asked with a seraphic grin, “do boys marry and devote them- 
selves to trouble?” 

Of all those present only Susie One herself had ever been in 
China. 

She had been twice. And then she had decided that she 
would never go again. ‘When I’m in China,” she once said, 
“T like America better, and when I’m in America it’s the oppo- 
site, so what’s the use of getting seasick when you don’t know 
your own mind?” 

Susie, perhaps because she had actually visited China and 
acquired at first hand a trace of the national repression, was never 
boisterous. She never took an active part in the poker game 
or in the music making. She sometimes compromised, however, 
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either watching the game and humming with the music (though 
in still another key) or interrupting the best bursts of the music 
to inform the musicians that Slump had just been discomfited 
in the attempt to take a large pot with a busted flush. And 
that was what the laugh was all about. 

No matter how early it might be in the evening, Susie occa- 
sionally yawned. No matter how early in the day it might be, 
she occasionally yawned. But this never troubled the kids. 

“Susie doesn’t really want to go to bed,” they said. “The 
sooner she goes to bed, the sooner she knows she’ll have to wake 
up and do her hair all over again.” 

Susie’s hair was just as long as Susie—a little short of five feet. 
It took an hour and a half to brush it and coil it. And even 
when it was all sleekly coiled, as tightly as she could coil it, it 
made her head look the least fraction in the world too big for her 
body. It grew in a widow’s peak on her low forehead, waved a 
little and was as lustrous as liquid enamel. She admired it 
herself and sometimes boasted that she would be “quite a pretty 
girl” if only her nose had a bridge to it. But of course it didn’t. 
Chinese noses don’t. 

Now of course Susie One’s nose really did have a bridge, 


Beneath the noises of the 
poker game and the quar- 
tette, it developed that 
two of the great San 
Francisco tongs were once 
more on the brink of war. 


though it wasn’t much of a bridge, and she was not only “quite 
a pretty girl” but something very much better. She had a 
lovely face. It was serene and gentle and tranquil, and 00 
matter how blue and unhappy she might be feeling inside, she 
was always ready to smile if anybody wanted her to. And when 
she smiled she dimpled. And when she dimpled, boys who beheld 
her for the first time and even young men with business cares 

in love. 

It was developed, beneath the noises of the poker game and af 
the quartette, that, following a truce of six months, two of tis 
great tongs in San Francisco’s Chinatown had failed to compo 
their differences and were once more on the brink of war. 
Susie said, coming out of a yawn and exerting her mind, “Th 
soon be at it hammer and tongs.” : 

This execrable and unnecessary pun was greeted with a shout 
of laughter, during which the clock on the dining room mantel 
piece rang twelve times. Susie One, her left hand resting on 
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back of Slump Jo’s chair and her right concealing an amiable 
yawn, was thinking hard and fast and wishing that the kids 
would go. 
A renewal of the tong war meant trouble for “Billy”? Wing. 
Susie and Billy weren’t exactly sweethearts but they had kept 
company for many years, and they had been friends since their 
babyhood days in Tulare. They had been children together 
in the days when little Chinese boys still wore pigtails. And 
Susie remembered how happy it had made Billy to have his cut 
of. “No brute of a girl will ever pull it again,” he had said, 
“and mother’ll never know whether I’ve been swimming or not.” 
He had presented the pigtail to Susie and she still had it. 
She kept it in a bureau drawer wrapped in a square of greenish 
blue brocade and tied with an ancient black hair ribbon of her 
own. 
When she had telephoned Billy that there was a poker party 
on, he had “sounded queer” and his reasons for not making one 
of the party had seemed disingenuous. Furthermore, he who 
Was usually the most gossipy and newsy of young men over the 
telephone, especially when Susie was at the other end of the 
wwe, had seemed in a rare hurry to hang up. 
While Susie pondered these things, yawned and watched 
‘ump draw to and fill an interior straight, the telephone in 

hall sounded in an emphatic and urgent way. 

usie, moving slowly, her head carried with all the pride and 
Stateliness of the late Queen Victoria, reached the telephone 
time to interrupt a second furious ringing. The first thing 
she heard was Billy’s voice saying: 
: I suppose this wire’s tapped, but I can’t help it. Listen, 


After listening for a few moments she exclaimed: 

Billy, how dreadful!” 

“Sounds silly,” he answered, “but it’s a fact. They’ve put a 
pce on my damn fool head, among others, and if. they get me 


I just wanted you to know that 
I think you are the finest girl in 
the world. And that goes.” . 

The pretty childlike hand 
with which Susie One held the 
receiver shook a little. 

“Where are you, Billy?” 

After some hesitation he 
answered with words which 
might very well be unintelligible 
to anyone who happened to be 
listening in on his wire. 

“TI am chez moi,” he said. 
And by this Susie understood 
that he was in his rooms, which 
were in the front of a narrow 
building in Waverly Place. He 
continued: 

“The war’s on again. There’s 
been some shooting and I guess 
somebody’s got somebody. All 
the shops are closed. There 
isn’t a light showing. And all 
good and valiant Chinamen, 
including yours truly, are figur- 
ing how to stay hid until it’s all 
over.” 

“Will you stay right where 
you are?” 

“Till I’m starved out.” 
There was a pause. The next 

time Billy spoke his bravado seemed 
to have evaporated. A note of poign- 
ant anxiety and distress had crept 
into his voice. 

“Somehow,” he said, ‘‘you always 
manage to think of something.” 

_“T will this time,” exclaimed Susie, 
her own voice full of distress. ‘I 
will surely. Just you sit pretty.” 

Billy promised that he would, and 
they hung up. 


II 


SusIe waited until the two motors in which the kids had come 
to the party stopped roaring and howling at each other and had 
gone their way in the silent night. Then she once more opened 
the front door and, hatless and coatless, hurried down the steps 
and across the street. 

Opposite the house of Susie One’s parents was a house which 
stood well back from the street in the midst of fine old plantings 
of evergreens and acacias. It belonged to the Weatherbys, an 
American mother and daughter of roving and adventurous 
propensities. The daughter, Joan, was Susie’s oldest and best 
friend. 

Ordinarily Joan would have been one of the poker players, 
for in any reference to that group of friends and schoolmates 
known as “all the kids’”’ she was always included. But she had 
telephoned that she was in the midst of packing and could not 
possibly come. She and her mother had recently had their car 
done over and for a long time had been planning a trip “back 
East.”’ For a week or more they had been busy making the 
actual and final arrangements. 

Lights still burned in the Weatherbys’ house and Susie’s 
push at the door bell was almost instantly answered. Joan was 
still up and wide awake. 

She was a little taller than Susie, but not much, and in her 
blonde, rosy way she was just as pretty. She had a calico apron 
over her dress and she had been wrapping all the books in the 
bookcases in newspapers, rolling up rugs with camphor balls, 
hanging winter clothes in tarpaper bags and writing notes to 
friends whenever the necessity of doing so occurred to her. ‘a 

“Sorry I couldn’t get over,” she said, “but you see what we're 
up against. Mother caved in an hour ago and went to bed. 
I think she went to bed with her boots on.” 

“Are you really starting tomorrow?” 

“Surest thing you know. and unless we pick up a mechanic 
between here and L. A. we’re going on our own. Jerry’s quit.” 

“But you ought to have a man along.” 

“I know it. But we aren’t likely to pick up one that we know 
and can rely on at this late date.” 
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“Yes you are,”’ said Susie. “Billy Wing wants to go.” 

“T never thought of him. Of course he’s a peach of a mechanic. 
But I thought you would never let him out of your sight.”’ 

Susie’s eyes narrowed till they became slits. 

“The tong war is on again,” she said simply, “and Billy’s 
mixed up in it. They’ve offered twenty-five hundred dollars 
for him . . . I couldn’t think of anything to do. So I came to 
you.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In his rooms. And of course he daren’t come out. They 
won’t go after him because they know he’d shoot back. They'll 
just wait till he has to come out for food and then they'll get 
him. Couldn’t you take him to New York with you, Joan?” 

“Sure,” said Joan, her eyes shining generously, “but how get 
him out of Chinatown? Where are his rooms?” 

“Waverly Place. I think I know the building.” 

Joan stood fora moment thinking and nodding her sage little 
head. Then she said: 

“This is my last night, and it’s perfectly natural that I should 
want to spend it with you. I'll tell mother.” 

She turned and ran swiftly and lightly up the stairs. In a 
few moments she returned. 

“We'll drive right into Waverly Place,” she exclaimed, ‘‘and 
snatch him from the midst of his enemies . . . It’s a cinch. 
Leave it to me.” 

The night had turned cold and the Weatherbys’ car did a lot 
of grumbling before it consented to be backed out of its garage, 
but thereafter its eight cylinders ticked like a watch, and the 
girls, all bundled in coats and scarves belonging to Joan, flew 
rather than drove up the peninsula to the romantic city of St. 
Francis. 

It was two o’clock when they entered that quarter of the city 
which the world over is called “Chinatown” and which during 
the progress of a tong war shows about as much life and vivacity 
as an oyster. 

They turned into the short, narrow reach of Waverly Place. 

“Stop here,”’ Susie whispered. 

Joan stopped. Then, the motor idling and making little more 
noise than a sleeping child, she leaned her head sideways from the 
car and looking up at the windows which Susie had said were the 
windows of Billy Wing, she sang quickly in a clear, boyish voice: 

“Au clair de la lune, 
Mon ami Pierrot, 
Préte-moi ta plume 
Pour écrire un mot,” 
and paused. There was the sound of a window being raised. 


“Of course,”’ said Billy Wing to the strange Chinaman, “you could still 
shoot me and lie about the time.” 


And this was followed by the voice of Billy Wing. His vyoig 
was not very tuneful, and like most of the American Chingy 
he preferred a key which should be entirely his own. 
chandelle est morte 
Je n’ai plus de feu; 
Ouvrez-moi ta porte 
Pour l’amour de Dieu.” 

And now Joan spoke instead of singing: 

“La porte est ouverte,”’ she said quickly. ‘‘Descendez 
Hidez vous dans le tonneau et nous partirons.” 

There was the faint sound of the window closing.  Sygi 
whispered to Joan: 

“T think there’s a man in the third doorway.” 

The door of Billy Wing’s apartment house opened; a slight, 
active figure literally dove across the sidewalk and into the 
tonneau of the car. 

Joan stepped on the throttle and let in her clutch. There 
was a hideous jerk. But the outraged car was built of stem 
stuff and lunged furiously forward. 

There was a loud report. ; 

“Damn!” exclaimed Joan, “ a tire.”’ 

“On the contrary,” cried a voice from somewhere low dow 
in the tonneau, ‘‘a shot.” 

They turned out of Waverly Place on two wheels, roaring 
Joan shifted to third and they stole swiftly and quietly dutof 
Chinatown. 

Billy Wing climbed over the back of the front seat and squeezal 
himself in between the two girls. 

“Say,” he said, ‘‘that ‘French optional’ came in handy, didnt 
it? I'll tell the world!” 


ill 


One carefully staged murder (that is to say, one dead Chine 
man, one revolver which never seemed to have belonged % 
anybody, and the members of a certain tong of which the 
dead man had not been a member—smugly pleased and rejave 
nated) had attracted too much attention in the San Franeise 
papers, and the great tong war pretended that it was all over, 
But insiders knew that it wasn’t. It merely slumbered i 
awhile. 

Nevertheless, Chinatown as a whole took down its shuttes 
and showed its usual bright and gaily colored face to the wom. 
And the big Chuen Tung Low restaurant which Susie’s sistet, 
Mrs. Bessie Wu, owned and managed, once more opened 
doors and resounded with the voices of banqueters and the 
crash of the mechanical orchestrian. 

Susie was visiting Bessie and in her indolent and even somne 
lent way was helping with the management of the Chuen Tung 
Low. But as a matter of fact she contributed more to its prot 
perity than to its management 
Susie was immensely populat 
in Chinatown. 
whenever she _ visited 
Bessie then all the kids 
who had _ business ™ 
San Francisco took all 
their meals in the re 
taurant. 

One afternoon when 
the Chuen Tung Low 
was empty and quiet, 
gathering strength for 
the dinner hour, Susie 
happened to be sitting 
all alone in one of the 
booths for four. As@ 
matter of fact, she 
retired into the booth to 
powder her nose an 
her vanity tools were 
before her on the table. 

A waiter came down 
the long lane of booths, 
peering behind one cur 
tain after another an 
calling her softly by 
name. Presently she 
heard him and ca 
back: 

_ “In here, Kee.” 
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Susie ate, read, slept, smiled, played backgammon with her father—and thought she must end by going mad. 


Kee had a letter for her. ‘There was no stamp on the letter— 
My her name in a familiar writing, and a line which read ‘To 
ttoduce the nicest man in the world—Mr. Kenneth Waring.” 


The envelope contained two letters. The first was from 
ban Weatherby : 


Dearest Susie — 


: This will introduce Kenneth Waring—the best 
Hate World. You’ve heard me speak of him millions of times. 
Wee: Mother and I have taken a cottage at Mamaroneck. 

®have the same mechanic we had when we left. He’s a little 
Peach and we both love him. How’s the great war? See you in 


the fall. Bushels of love, etc. 


The second letter was from the mechanic himself. It was 
ten in a round, schoolboy hand. 


nell, Susie dear. I’m well and have a fine job with the 
‘atherbys, I’m crazy about New York. It’s bigger even than 


Chinatown. Now don’t contradict. Seriously, Susie, you know 
how I feel about what you did for me. It was all your doing. 
Only I don’t know how to write what ‘I feel and think about’ it. 
You sure are white. We had a fine trip East —all kinds of 
adventures every day. Write soon.’ ‘Always your friend. 
Billy Wing 

“Silly goat!” thought Susie, “to say where he.is and to sign 
his name!” 

Rising, she followed the waiter into the front of the restaurant, 
and as she went she tore Billy Wing’s self-incriminating letter 
into minute fragments. 

There is a waiting room in the front of the Chuen Tung Low 
restaurant.. A middle-aged and placid Chinaman, expensively 
dressed in a complete American outfit including spats, occupied 
one of the chairs. His face was somnolent and he seemed to have 
resigned himself to a protracted period of waiting for somebody 
or other. Susie did not know him and gave him no more than 
a glance. 
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From one of the other chairs rose an American who might 
have been thirty-five years of age, but who looked very much 
younger. He had a round face and round tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles behind which twinkled a pair of small but very kind and 
intelligent brown eyes. His cheeks were rosy, and his teeth 
were even and white. 

Kenneth Waring was not a tall man. But he looked down 
into Susie’s upturned face as from a great height. She smiled 
and dimpled, and he knew at once that they were going to be 
great friends. 

Susie was trying somehow to remember when she had seen 
him before. She remembered all of a sudden. It was years 
ago. She and all the kids, Joan Weatherby included, had all 
gone out on the Ones’ piazza to look at the moon. All the kids 
had seen different faces in the moon or pretended.to. But Susie 
herself actually had seen a round face with round spectacles 
and twinkling eyes. And now, romantic or not, she saw it 
again. 

At that moment Slump Jo romped into the restaurant and 
called Susie loudly by name. Without thinking Susie started 
to tell him that she had had a letter from Billy Wing. She got 
as far as the words “‘I’ve just had a letter” when she bethought 
her of the strange Chinese gentleman with the spats and gave 
him a quick glance from the corners of suddenly narrowed eyes. 
He had been watching her. Susie dimpled and finished with the 
words “ from the boy in the East.” 

“Joan,” thought Waring, “told me that the young Chinese- 
Americans never said or did anything Oriental. But ‘the boy 
in the East’ is certainly pure Arabian nights. I must write 
Joan about it.” . 

Susie was smiling at him. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she said. 


IV 


Susie ONE had planned a long visit with her sister in China- 
town, and since she was a girl on whose word an entire small 
world was in the habit of depending, it occasioned surprise 
bordering on consternation when, shortly after Waring’s arrival 
in San Francisco, she announced her intention of returning to 
Redwood City. The kids grumbled and Slump Jo “bawled her 
out,”’ but Susie was smilingly and graciously firm. 

“The folks,” she said, referring to her old father and mother, 
“have been long enough without a chaperon.” 

“But,” protested the kids, “we are in business, and Redwood 
City is a long way off. And when we are not in Redwood City 
it is the dullest old hole in the world.” 

Waring reserved his own protests for a less crowded occasion. 
He dropped in about the middle of the afternoon for a cup of tea 
and made the matter personal. 

“I’m only going to be here a month more, Susie,” he said, 
“and the most fun in the world is playing round with you and 
the kids; and now out of a clear sky and for no sound reason 
you are going to chase off and abandon me. Don’t you like me?” 

“Sure we like you,” said Susie. 

“Don’t say we. Do you like me?” 

Susie nodded and wrinkled the end of her nose. 

“Just because I’m trying to write stories with real Chinese 
characters in them, and just when I need you most, you vanish, 
and you won’t give a good reason. Of course the Chinese are 
supposed to be mysterious and inscrutable, and I suppose you’re 
trying to live up to the motion picture type; but you can’t put 
anything overon me. Chinese!” 

He looked at her with affected scorn and added: 

“All you think about is French shoes with short vamps and 
where to find them small enough . . .” 

“Bessie is a better bet,”’ said Susie. ‘She’s orthodox. She 
wears Chinese clothes and whenever she hears of a good piece 
of jade she buys it and wonders why the restaurant doesn’t 
show a bigger profit.” 

“But seriously, Susie, have you a reason for going home?” 

She nodded. 

“A real reason?” 

She nodded again.. 

“Will you tell me?” 

She considered for a moment and then shook her head. And 
just then Bessie came in. She was shorter than Susie and of a 
more delicate and fragile build. If her face had not had so much 
character and decision in it, she might very easily have been 
mistaken for a child. It seemed inconceivable that she should 
have brought six children into the world, all of whom were now 
bigger than herself. 


“Bessie,” exclaimed Waring, “will you ‘please tell me y 
Susie is going back to Redwood City?” 

“T guess she’s in love.” ; 

“Of course she is,”” Waring agreed. ‘Everybody knows thy 
She’s in love with—with the boy in the East.” 

Susie was rosy but firm. She clenched her little hand and} 
the table smartly so that the tiny handleless teacups danced, 

“T am not,” she exclaimed. 

“No,” Bessie agreed, “it’s someone else this time, and I gug 
Susie’s going back to Redwood City to sleep it off. Nothing, 
do there but sleep.” 

“T shall keep house for my mother,” said Susie firmly, “a 
take all the care off her shoulders.” 


Beti 


“You will yawn until midnight,” said Bessie. “You will x 
up at ten. You will brush your h&@igintil one and then you wil / 
sit around and yawn until it’s bed time again. And after, 


few months of that, when you begin to feel good and rested 
you'll come back to Chinatown and fall in love all over again’ 

“You find me a rich old Chinaman,” said Susie, “who'll gua. 
antee to die inside of six months and leave me all his money, 
and I’ll guarantee to fall in love. I don’t even care how many 
wives he’s got.” 

A distant waiter began to call for Bessie and she hurried ox 
of the booth, her jade bracelets tinkling. 

Waring leaned across the table. 

“You laugh and you smile and you joke and you dimple 
Susie,” he said, ‘‘and nothing ruffles your ineffable, calm, illimit 
able good nature. But I think that inside you are not vey 
happy, and I wish you would tell me about it.” 

“Ts anybody very happy inside?” she asked. ‘‘Are you?” 

“Well, not altogether,” he admittted. 

Susie nodded her head a few times and looked very wise an 
sweet. 

“Have you heard from Joan lately?” she asked. 

“You know I have. That’s the trouble with Joan. Sh 
writes two or three times a week—always has. But when it 
comes down to brass tacks, she won’t come across.” 

“I wouldn’t Jet that worry me,” said Susie. “She’s alway 
talking about you. And I know positively that there’s neve 
been anybody else. She has your picture on her bureau.” 

Waring grinned widely and burst out laughing. 

“That’s probably the trouble!” he exclaimed. ‘Just when she 
begins to think well of me she sees the photo and it’s all off 
Will you please tell me, Susie, why the Lord makes one fate 


Tilu. 


either 
eeting, 


lean and strong and lantern jawed and altogether interesting and bap 
heroic, and the next face perfectly round?” D say th 
“Or,” said Susie, “why He puts a bridge in one nose and not, 314 , 
in another? “well 
“TI suppose you know,” said Waring, “that if anybody except, a4 


you yourself said anything about your nose, I’d fight.” 

“And if anybody except you said that you had a perfectly 
round face, J’d fight!” said Susie, and she added, “J think you 
are very handsome.” 

“That’s why I shall miss you so much when you are gone,’ 
said Waring. “I have no real friend but you.” ‘ 

His hands, one across the other, lay on the table among the 
teacups. Susie patted them with the tips of her fingers. 

“You haven’t a better,” she said, “and I wish you could heat 
the kids talk about you. It’s Mr. Waring this and Mr. Waring 
that and Mr. Waring sayssoandso. Don’t your ears ever burn?” 

“T love the kids,” he said. ‘There isn’t a finer young Americal 
in the world than Slump Jo.” 

“Poor Slump,” said Susie. ‘‘He’s been crazy about an Amem 
can girl for years and she’s crazy about him. And they havent 
seen each other for over a year now, and time doesn’t seem # 
help them. It’s hard to advise them.” 

“Very. And what’s the answer?” 

“Well, there’s an American boy she could marry and Slump 
thinks she ought to. And if she does, why he’ll marry a Chinet 
girl. You know even if you are not very crazy about the perso 
you marry, you can always have lots and lots of children.” 

“That’s about all the Chinese that’s left in you kids,” 
Waring, “the wanting to have children.” : 

“I guess so,” admitted Susie, “and in other ways we're jut® 
like anybody else.” : 

“Not you!” smiled Waring. ‘Not with those dimples. ; You 
are what is meant when people speak of the “Yellow Peril.’ 

And in saying this he was more than half imearnest. For he 
realized that to certain men of his race the appeal of Susi€s 
prettiness, gentleness and staunchness must have proved alto 
gether irresistible. D 

But when Waring called Susie perilous (Continued on page 1 34) 
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an. Shi Illustrations by 


OTHER says that when I start talking I never know 
when to stop. But I tell her the only time I get a 
chance is when she ain’t around, so I have to make 
the most of it. I guess the fact is 

either one of us would be welcome in a Quaker 

eeting, but as I tell Mother, what did God give 

s tongues for if He didn’t want we should use 

em? Only she says He didn’t give them to us 

b say the same thing over and over again, like | 

o,and repeat myself. But I say: 

“Well, Mother,” I say, “when people is like 

ou and I and been married fifty years, do you 

fel xpect everything I say will be something you 

pe in't heard me say before? But it may be new to others, as 

ey ain't nobody else lived with me as long as you have.” 

So she says: 

“You can bet they ain’t, as they couldn’t nobody else stand 

ou that long.” 

“Well,” I tell her, “you look pretty healthy.” 

“Maybe I do,” she will say, “but I looked even healthier 

married you.” 

You can’t get ahead of Mother. 

Yes, sir, we was married just fifty years ago the seventeenth 

ay of last December and my daughter and son-in-law was over 

,#om Trenton to help us celebrate the Golden Wedding. My 

pi-in-law is John H. Kramer, the real estate man. He made 

2,000 one year and is pretty well thought of around Trenton; 

good, steady, hard worker. The Rotarians was after him a 

bg time to join, but he kept telling them his home was his 

ub, But Edie finally made him join. That’s my daughter. 

Well, anyway, they come over to help us celebrate the Golden 
iding and it was pretty crimpy weather and the furnace 

otseem to heat up no more like it used to and Mother made 

le remark that she hoped this winter wouldn’t be as cold as the 

t, referring to the winter previous. So Edie said if she was us, 

nd nothing to keep us home, she certainly wouldn’t spend no 

ore winters up here and why didn’t we just shut off the water 

Md close up the house and go down to Tampa, Florida? You 

now We was there four winters ago and staid five weeks, but it 

Pst Us Over three hundred and fifty dollars for hotel bill alone. 

f° Mother said we wasn’t going no place to be robbed. So my 

pn-in-law spoke up and said that Tampa wasn’t the only place 


to- 
the South, and besides we didn’t have to stop at no high price 
page 138) Ptel but could rent us a couple rooms and board out some- 
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Mother and I 
made it up set- 
ting on a bench 
—and I guess 
we got kind of 
spooney. 


wheres, and he had heard that St. Petersburg, Florida, was the 
spot and if we said the word he would write down there and make 
inquiries. 

Well, to make a long story short, we decided to do it and Edie 
said it would be our Golden Honeymoon and for a present my 
son-in-law paid the difference between a section and a com- 
partment so as we could have a compartment and have more 
privatecy. In a compartment you have an upper and lower 
berth just like the regular sleeper, but it is a shut in room by 
itself and got a wash bowl. The car we went in was all com- 
partments and no regular berths at all. It was all compart- 
ments. 

We went to Trenton the night before and staid at my daugh- 
ter and son-in-law and we left Trenton the next afternoon at 
3:23 P.M. 

This was the twelfth day of January. Mother set facing 
the front of the train, as it makes her giddy to ride backwards. 
I set facing her, which does not affect me. We reached North 
Philadelphia at 4:03 P. M. and we reached West Philadelphia at 
4:14, but did not go into Broad Street. We reached Baltimore 
at 6:30 and Washington, D. C., at 7:25. Our train laid over 
in Washington two hours till another train come along to pick 
us up and I got out and strolled up the platform and into the 
Union Station. When I come back, our car had been switched 
on to another track, but I remembered the name of it, the La 
Belle, as I had once visited my aunt out in Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin, where they was a lake of that name, so I had no difficulty 
in getting located. But Mother had nearly fretted herself sick 
for fear I would be left. 

“Well,” I said, “I would of followed you on the next. train.” 
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“You couldn’t of,” said Mother, and she pointed out that she 
had the money. 

“Well,” I said, “‘we are in Washington and I could of borrowed 
from the United States Treasury. I would of pretended I was 
an Englishman.” 

Mother caught the point and laughed heartily. 

Our train pulled out of Washington at 9:40 Pp. M. and Mother 
and I turned in early, I taking the upper. During the night we 
passed through the green fields of old Virginia, though it was too 
dark to tell if they was green or what color. When we got up 
in the morning, we was at Fayetteville, North Carolina. We 
had breakfast in the dining car and after breakfast I got in con- 
versation with the man in the next compartment to ours. He 
was from Lebanon, New Hampshire, and a man about eighty 
years of age. His wife was with him and two unmarried daugh- 
ters and I made the remark that I should think the four of them 
would be crowded in one compartment, but he said they had made 
the trip every winter for fifteen years and knowed how to keep out 
of each other’s way. He said they was bound for Tarpon Springs. 

We reached Charleston, South Carolina, at 12:50 P. M. and 
arrived at Savannah, Georgia, at 4:20. We reached Jackson- 
ville, Florida, at 8:45 P. M. and 
had an hour and a quarter to lay 
over there, but Mother made a 
fuss about me getting off the 

train, so we had the 
darkey make up our 
berths and retired be- 
fore we left Jackson- 


The crowd begun to chafe Frank 
and pass remarks. Like one 
of them said: ‘Whoever 
told you you was a 
checker player?” 
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ville. I didn’t sleep good as the train done a lot of hemp; 
and hawing, and Mother never sleeps good on a train as4 
says she is always worrying that I will fall out. She saysg 
would rather have the upper herself, as then she would not hy 
to worry about me, but I tell her I can’t take the risk of hay) 
it get out that I allowed my wife to sleep in an upper bed 
It would make talk. 

We was up in the morning in time to see our friends from }s 
Hampshire get off at Tarpon Springs, which we reached 
6:53 A. M. 

Several of our fellow passengers got off at Clearwater ; 
some at Belleair, where the train backs right up to the q 
of the mammoth hotel. Belleair is the winter headquarters; 
the golf dudes and everybody that got off there had their }; 
of sticks, as many as ten and twelve in a bag. Women and, 
When I was a young man we called it shinny and only neg 
one club to play with and about one game of it would of bi 
a-plenty for some of these dudes, the way we played it. 

The train pulled into St. Petersburg at 8:20 and when weg 
off the train you would think they was a riot, what with all 
darkeys barking for the different hotels. 

I said to Mother, I said: 

“It is a good thing we have got a place picked out to go; 
and don’t have to choose a hotel, as it would be hard to cho 
amongst them if every one of them is the best.” 

She laughed. 

We found a jitney and I give him the address of the roomn 
son-in-law had got for us and soon we was there and introduc 
ourselves to the lady that owns the house, a young widow aba 
forty-eight years of age. She showed us our room, which 
light and airy with a comfortable bed and bureau and washstanj 
It was twelve dollars a week, but the location was good, only thn 
blocks from Williams Park. 

St. Pete is what folks calls the town, though they also call 
the Sunshine City, as they claim they’s no other place in 
country where they’s fewer days when Old Sol don’t smile dow 
on Mother Earth, and one of the newspapers gives away all thi 
copies free every day when the sun don’t shine. They cli 
to of only give them away some sixty-odd times in the last elevd 
years. Another nickname they have got for the town is “t 
Poor Man’s Palm Beach,” but I guess they’s men that cont 
there that could borrow as much from the bank as some of th 
Willie boys over to the other Palm Beach. 

During our stay we paid a visit to the Lewis Tent City, whid 
is the headquarters for the Tin Can Tourists. But maybe yu 
ain’t heard about them. Well, they are an organization thi 
takes their vacation trips by auto and carries everything wi 
them. That is, they bring along their tents to sleep in a 
cook in and they don’t patronize no hotels or cafeterias, bi 
they have got to be bona fide auto campers or they can’t belot 


to the crganization. 


They tell me they’s over 200,000 members toita 
they call themselves the Tin Canners on account ( 
most of their food being put up in tin cans. & 
couple we seen in the Tent City was a couple fru 
Brady, Texas, named Mr. and M 
Pence, which the old man is 0v4 
eighty years of age and they ht 
came in their auto all the way fro 
home, a distance of 1,641 miles. Tht 
took five weeks for the trip, M 
Pence driving the entire distand 

The Tin Canners hails from ev 
State in the Union and in the summ 
time they visit places like N 
England and the Great Lakes regi 
but in the winter the most of th 
comes to Florida and scatters 
over the State. | While we was d0 
there, they was a national convt 
tion of them at Gainesville, Floné 
and they elected a Fredonia, N4 
York, man as their president. ™ 
title is Royal Tin Can Opener off 
World. They have got a 
wrote up which everybody has go 
learn it before they are a member: 


The tin can forever! . Hurrah, boys! Hurrah! 
Up with the tin can! Down with the foe! 
We will rally round the campfire, we’ll rally once % 
Shouting, ‘““We auto camp forever!”’ 
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heal That is something like it. 
’ And the members has also got to 


om have a tin can fastened on to the 

{ not ial front of their machine. 

of hal 1 asked Mother how 

per berm she would like to travel a 
yround that way and she 
said: 

a “Fine, but not with an 

old rattle brain like you 

riving.” 

Wall,” I said, “Zam 

arta eight years younger than 

their kg this Mr. Pence who 

on drove here from Texas. 

ly needs “Yes,” she said, “but 

1d of bag he is old enough to not 

be skittish.” 

en wea _.You can’t get ahead of 

ith all Mother. 


Well, one of the first things 
we done in St. Petersburg was 
to go to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and register our names 
and where we was from as 
they’s great rivalry amongst 
the different States in regards 
to the number of their citizens 
visiting in town and of course 
our little State don’t stand 
much of a show, but still every 
little bit helps, as the fella 
says. Alland all, the man told 
us, they was eleven thousand 
names registered, Ohio leading 
with some fifteen hundred-odd and 
New York State next with twelve 
hundred. Then come Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and so on down, with 
vm is “ig one man each from Cuba and 


to 00s 
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Then all around they’s places marked off for different sports 
and games—chess and checkers and dominoes for folks that 
enjoys those kind of .games, and roque and horseshoes for the 
nimbler ones. I used to pitch a pretty fair shoe myself, but 
ain’t done much of it in the last twenty years. 

Well, anyway, we bought a membership ticket in the club 
which costs one dollar for the season, and they tell me that up 
to a couple years ago it was fifty 
cents, but they had to raise it to 
keep out the riffraff. 

Well, Mother and I put in a. 
great day watching the pitchers 
and she wanted I should get in the 
game, but I told her I 
was all out of practice 
and would make a fool of 
myself, though I seen 
several men pitching who 
I guess I could take their 
measure without no prac- 
wom, tice. However, they was 
” some good pitchers, too, 
and one boy from Akron, 
Ohio, who could certainly throw a 
pretty shoe. They told me it 
looked like he would win the 
championship of the United States 
in the February tournament. We come away a 
few days before they held that and I never did 
hear if he win. I forget his name, but he was a 
_ Clean cut young fella and he has got a brother in 
Cleveland that’s a Rotarian. 

Well, we just stood around and watched the 
different games for two or three days and finally 
I set down in a checker game with a man named 
Weaver from Danville, Illinois. He was a pretty 
fair checker player, but he wasn’t no match for me, 
and I hope that don’t sound like bragging. But I 
always could hold my own on a checkerboard 
and the folks around here will tell you the same 


hat comm Nevada. thing. I played with this Weaver pretty near all 
me of tq The first night we was there, they morning for two or three mornings and he beat me 
was a meeting of the New York- one game and the only other time it looked like 
ity, whidg New Jersey Society at the Congre- Mrs. Hartsell had _ he had a chance, the noon whistle blowed and we 
raybe ye gational Church and a man from froze up like an ice- had to quit and go to dinner. 
ation thig Ogdensburg, New York State, berg and hardly said While I was playing checkers, Mother would 
thing wi made the talk. His subject was good night to us. set and listen to the band, as she loves music, 
ep in a Rainbow Chasing. He is a Rota- ; ager? classical or no matter. what kind, but anyway she 
erias, big an and a very convicting speaker, though I forget his name. was Sejting, zbere-one day and. betweeir selectians the woman 
n't belo Our first business, of course, was to find a place to eat and next te hez: Gpened‘up a conversation. She was a woman 
after trying several places we run on to a cafeteria on Central about Mother’s.pwu age, s¢venty or. seventy-one, and finally 
s toitam Avenue that suited us up and down. We eat pretty near all she asked Mothcr’s name and-Mother told her her name and 
:ccount @ Ur meals there and it averaged about two dollars per day for the where she was irom and Mother asked her the same question, 
ans. Ong ‘Woof us, but the food was well cooked and everything nice and and who do you think thte-wsman was? 
uple fro clean. A man don’t mind paying the price if things is clean and Well, sir, it was the wife of Frank M. Hartsell, the man who 
and Mng Well cooked. was engaged to Mother till I stepped in and cut him out, fifty-two 
in is oy On the third day of February, which 1s Mother’s birthday, years ago! 
they hg We spread ourselves and eat supper at the Poinsettia Hotel and Yes, sir! 
way fot they charged us seventy-five cents for a sirloin steak that wasn’t You can imagine Mother’s surprise! And Mrs. Hartsell was 
iles. Th y big enough for one. _ surprised, too, when Mother told her she had once been friends 
trip, Isaid to Mother: “Well,” I said, “I guess it’s a good thing with her husband, though Mother didn’t say- how close friends 
- distance ‘Very day ain’t your birthday or we would be in the poorhouse.” they had been, or that Mother and I was the cause of Hartsell 
rom ew “No,” says Mother, “because if every day was my birthday, going out West. But that’s what we was. Hartsell left his 
he summ™ | Would be old enough by this time to of been in my grave long town a month after the engagement was broke off and ain’t 
like Neg *80.” never been back since. He had went out to Michigan and 
kes regio Youcan’t get ahead of Mother. become a veterinary, and that is where he had settled down, in 
st of In the hotel they had a cardroom where they was several men _ Hillsdale, Michigan, and finally married his wife. 
catters i Md ladies playing five hundred and this new fangled whist Well, Mother screwed up her courage to ask if Frank was still 
, was dow "idge. We also seen a place where they was dancing, so I _ living and Mrs. Hartsell took her over to where they was pitching 
al conve asked Mother would she like to trip the light fantastic toe and _ horseshoes and there was old Frank, waiting his turn. And he 
e, Florid said no, she was too old to squirm like you have got todo knowed Mother as soon as he seen her, though it was over fifty 
onia, Neg ™W days. We watched some of the young folks at it awhile years. He said he knowed her by her eyes. 
jent. Hg til Mother got disgusted and said we would have to see a good “Why, it’s Lucy Frost!” he says, and he throwed down his 
ener of tig Movie to take the taste out of our mouth. Mother is a great | shoes and quit the game. 
+ a som Movie herovne and we go twice a week here at home. Then they come over and hunted me up and I will confess I 
has got! But I want to tell you about the Park. The second day we _ wouldn’t of knowed him. Him and I is the same age to the 
vember: § "8S there we visited the Park, which is a good deal like the one month, but he seems to show it more, some way. He is balder 


1 Tampa, only bigger, and they’s more fun goes on here every 
ay than you could shake a stick at. In the middle they’s a 
ig bandstand and chairs for the folks to set and listen 

concerts, which they give you music for all tastes, from 

Up to classical pieces like Hearts and Flowers. 


ixie 


the 


for one thing. And his beard is all white, where mine has still 
got a streak of brown init. The very first thing I said to him, 
I said: 

. “Well, Frank, that beard of yours makes me feel like I was 
back north. It looks like a regular blizzard.” 
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“Well,” he said, “I guess yourn would be just as white if you 


had it dry cleaned.” 

But Mother wouldn’t stand that. 

“Is that so!” she said to Frank. “Well, Charley ain’t had 
no tobacco in his mouth for over ten years!” 

And I ain’t! 


Well, I excused myself from the checker game and it was 


pretty close to noon, so we decided to all have dinner together and 
they was nothing for it only we must try their cafeteria on Third 
Avenue. 
as good, I thought. 
we had been having every day and our bill was $1.10. 
check was $1.20 for he and his wife. The same meal wouldn’t 
of cost them more than a dollar at our place. 

After dinner we made them come up to our house and we all 
set in the parlor, which the young woman had give us the use 
of to entertain company. We begun talking over old times and 
Mother said she was a-scared Mrs. Hartsell would find it tire- 
some listening to we three talk over old times, but as it turned 
out they wasn’t much chance for nobody else to talk with Mrs. 
Hartsell in the company. I have heard lots of women that 
could go it, but Hartsell’s 
wife takes the cake of all 
the women I ever seen. 
She told us the family 
history of everybody in 
the State of Michigan 
and bragged for a half 
hour about her son, who 
she said is in the drug 
business in Grand 
Rapids, and a Rotarian. Pr 

When I and Hartsell 
could get a word in edge- 
ways we joked one 
another back and forth 
and I chafed him about 
being a horse doctor. 

“Well, Frank,” I said, 
“vou look pretty pros- 
perous, so I suppose 
they’s been plenty of 
glanders around Hills- 
dale.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve managed 
to make more than a fair living. 
But I’ve worked pretty hard.” 

“Yes,” I sak 
you get called out afl-hotué of thet ..: 
night to attend births and,so op.” 


Mother made me shut up.:; 

Well, I thought they wotildn%t neatr go home 
and I and Mother was in misery {rying to keep: 
awake, as the both of us generallf always takes 
a nap after dinner. Finally they wert, after we 
had made an engagement to meet them in the 
Park the next morning, and Mrs. Hartsell also 
invited us to come to their place the next night 
and play five hundred. But she had forgot that 
they was a meeting of the Michigan Society 
that evening, so it was not till two evenings later 
that we had our first card game. 

Hartsell and his wife lived in a house on Third 
Avenue North and had a private setting room 
besides their bedroom. Mrs. Hartsell couldn’t 
quit talking about their private setting room like 
it was something wonderful. We played cards 
with them, with Mother and Hartsell partners 
against his wife and I. Mrs. Hartsell is a 
miserable card player and we certainly got the 
worst of it. 

After the game she brought out a dish of 
oranges and we had to pretend it was just what 
we wanted, though oranges down there is like a 
young man’s whiskers; you enjoy them at first, 
but they get to be a pesky nuisance. 

We played cards again the next night at our place with the 
same partners and I and Mrs. Hartsell was beat again. Mother 


and Hartsell was full of compliments for each other on what a 
good team they made, but the both of them knowed well enough 
where the secret of their success laid. I guess all and all we 
must of played ten different evenings and they was only one night 


It was a little more expensive than ours and not near 
I and Mother had about the same dinner 
Frank’s 


Honeymoon 


when Mrs. Hartsell and I come out ahead. And that one night 
wasn’t no fault of hern. 

When we had been down there about two weeks, we spent one 
evening as their guest in the Congregational Church, at a social 
give by the Michigan Society. A talk was made by a map 
named Bitting of Detroit, Michigan, on How I was Cured of 
Story Telling. He is a big man in the Rotarians and give a witty 
talk. 

A woman named Mrs. Oxford rendered some selections which 
Mrs. Hartsell said was grand opera music, but whatever they 
was my daughter Edie could of give her cards and spades and 
not made such a hullaballoo about it neither. 

Then they was a ventriloquist from Grand Rapids and a young 
woman about forty-five years of age that mimicked different 
kinds of birds. I whispered to Mother that they all sounded 
like a chicken, but she nudged me to shut up. 

After the show we stopped in a drug store and I set up the 
refreshments and it was pretty close to ten o’clock before we 
finally turned in. Mother and I would of preferred tending the 
movies, but Mother said we mustn’t offend Mrs. Hartsell, 


though I asked her had we came to Florida to enjoy ourselves ; 


or to just not offend an old chatterbox from Michigan. 

I felt sorry for Hartsell one morning. The women folks 
both had an engagement down to the chiropodist’s and I run 
across Hartsell in the Park and he foolishly offered to play me 
checkers. 

It was him that suggested it, not me, and I guess he repented 
himself before we had played one game. But he was too 
stubborn to give up and set there while I beat him game after 
game and the worst part of it was that a crowd of folks had got 
in the habit of watching me play and there they all was, looking 
on, and finally they seen what a fool Frank was making of 
himself, and they began to chafe him and pass remarks. Like 
one of them said: 

“Who ever told you you was a checker 
player!” 

And: 

“You might maybe be good for tiddle-de- 
winks, but not checkers!” 

I almost felt like letting 
him beat me a couple 
games. But the crowd 
would of knowed it was 
a put up job. 

Well, the women folks 
joined us in the Park and 
I wasn’t going to mention 
our little game, but 
Hartsell told about it 
himself and admitted he 
wasn’t no match for me. 

“Well,” said Mrs. 
Hartsell, “checkers ain't 
much of a game anyway, 
is it?’ She said: “It’s 
more of a children’s game, 
ain’t it? At least, I know 
my boy’s children used 
to play it a good deal.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. 
“Tt’s a children’s game 
the way your husband 
plays it, too.” 

Mother wanted to 
smooth things over, 9 
she said: 

“Maybe they’s other 
games where Frank cat 
beat you.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hart- 
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To see Hartsell pitch you 
wouldn't think he would 
ever come nowheres 
near; but the shoe would 
schooner up for a ringer. 


sell, “and I bet he could 
beat you pitching horse 
shoes.” 

“Well,” I said, “I 
would give him 4 
chance to try, only I aint 


pitched a shoe in over sixteen years.” 


“Well,” said Hartsell, “I ain’t played checkers in twenty 


years.” 
“You ain’t never played it,” I said. 


“Anyway,” says Frank, “Lucy and I is your master at five 


hundred.” 
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Well, I could of ji 
him why that was, but si ie... 
ad decency enough to 
old my tongue. 


It had got so now that 
he wanted to play cards 
every night and when I or 
Mother wanted to go toa 
movie, why one of us 
would have to pretend we 
had a headache and then 
trust to goodness that 
they wouldn’t see us sneak 
into the theater. I don’t 
mind playing cards when | 
my partner keeps their mind on 
the game, but you take a woman 
like Hartsell’s wife and how can 
they play cards when they have 
got to stop every couple seconds 


Grand Rapids? 

Well, the New York-New Jersey Society announced 
that they was going to give a social evening too and 
Isaid to Mother, I said: : 

“Well, that is one evening when we will have an 
excuse not to play five hundred.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but we will have to ask Frank 
and his wife to go to the social with us as they asked 
us to go to the Michigan social.” 

“Well,” I said, “I had rather stay home than drag 
that chatterbox everywheres we go.” 

So Mother said: 

“You are getting too cranky. Maybe she does talk a little 
too much but she is good hearted. And Frank is always good 
company.” 

So I said: 

“T suppose if he ic such good company you wished you had of 
married him.” 

Mother laughed and said I sounded like I was jealous. Jealous 
of a cow doctor! 

Anyway we had to drag them along to the social and I will 
say that we give them a much better entertainment than they 
had given us. 

Judge Lane of Paterson made a fine talk on business conditions 
and a Mrs. Newell of Westfield imitated birds, only you could 
teally tell what they was the way she done it. Two young 
women from Red Bank sung a choral selection and we clapped 
them back and they gave us Home to Our Mountains and Mother 
- Mrs. Hartsell both had tears in their eyes. And Hartsell, 

Well, some way or another the chairman got wind that I was 
there and asked me to make a talk and I wasn’t even going to 
get up, but Mother made me, so I got up and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said. “I didn’t expect to be called 
on for a speech on an occasion like this or no other occasion as I 
do not set myself up as a speech maker, so will have to do the 
best I can, which I often say is the best anybody can do.” 

Then I told them the story about Pat and the motorcycle, 
using the brogue, and it seemed to tickle them and I told them 
one or two other stories, but altogether I wasn’t on my feet more 

n twenty or twenty-five minutes and you ought to of heard 
the clapping and hollering when I set down. Even Mrs. Hartsell 
admitted that I am quite a speechifier and said if I ever went to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, her son would make me talk to the 
Rotarians. 

When it was over, Hartsell wanted we should go to their place 
and play cards, but his wife reminded him that it was after 9:30 
’.M., rather a late hour to start a card game, but he had went 
fazy on the subject of cards, probably because he didn’t have 
oplay partners with his wife. Anyway, we got rid of them and 
went home to bed. 

It was the next morning, when we met over to the Park, that 

's. Hartsell made the remark that she wasn’t getting no ex- 
ws so I suggested that why didn’t she take part in the roque 


b She said she had not played a game of roque in twenty years, 
ut if Mother would play she would play. Well, at first Mother 
rat hear of it, but finally consented, more to please Mrs. 

artsell than anything else. 
Well, they had a game with a Mrs. Ryan from Eagle, Nebraska, 
4 young Mrs. Morse from Rutland, Vermont, who Mother 
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When I was a 
young man we 
called it shinny 
and about one 
game of it would 
of been a- lenty 
for these 


had met down to the chiropodist’s. Well, Mother couldn’t 
hit a flea and they all laughed at her and I couldn’t help from 
laughing at her myself and finally she quit and said her back 
was too lame to stoop over. So they got another lady and 
kept on playing and soon Mrs. Hartsell was the one everybody 
was laughing at, as she had a long shot to hit the black ball, 
and as she made the effort her teeth fell out on to the court. I 
never seen a woman so flustered in my life. And I never heard 
so much laughing, only Mrs. Hartsell didn’t join in and she was 
madder than a hornet and wouldn’t play no more, so the game 
broke up. 

Mrs. Hartsell went home without speaking to nobody, but 
Hartsell staid around and finally he said to me, he said: 

“Well, I played you checkers the other day and you beat me 
bad and now what do you say if you and me play a game of 
horseshoes?” 

epee him I hadn’t pitched a shoe in sixteen years, but Mother 
said: 

“Go ahead and play. You used to be good at it and maybe 
it will come back to you.” 

Well, to make a long story short, I give in. I oughtn’t to 
of never tried it, as I hadn’t pitched a shoe in sixteen years, and 
I only done it to humor Hartsell. 

Before we started, Mother patted me on the back and told me 
to do my best, so we started in and I seen right off that I was in 
for it, as I hadn’t pitched a shoe in sixteen years and didn’t 
have my distance. And besides, the plating had wore off the 
shoes so that they was points right where they stuck into my 
thumb:and I hadn’t throwed more than two or three times when 
my thumb was raw and it pretty near killed me to hang on to 
the shoe, let alone pitch it. 

Well, Hartsell throws the awkwardest shoe I ever seen pitched 
and to see him pitch you wouldn’t think he would ever come 
nowheres near, but he is also the luckiest pitchér I ever seen and 
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he made some pitches where the shoe lit five and six feet short 
and then schoonered up and was a ringer. They’s no use trying 
to beat that kind of luck. 

They was a pretty fair size crowd watching us and four or 
five other ladies besides Mother, and it seems like, when Hartsell 
pitches, he has got to chew and it kept the ladies on the anxious 
seat as he don’t seem to care which way he is facing when 
he leaves go. 

You would think a man as old as him would of learnt more 
manners. 

Well, to make a long story short, I was just beginning to get 
my distance when I had to give up on account of my thumb, 
which I showed it to Hartsell and he seen I couldn’t go on, as it 
was raw and bleeding. Even if I could of stood it to go on my- 
self, Mother wouldn’t of allowed it after she seen my thumb. 
So anyway I quit and Hartsell said the score was nineteen 
to six, but I don’t know what it was. Or don’t care, neither. _ 

Well, Mother and I went home and I said I hoped we was 
through with the Hartsells as I was sick and tired of them, but 
it seemed like she had promised we would go over to their house 
that evening for another game of their everlasting cards. 

Well, my thumb was giving me considerable pain and I felt 
kind of out of sorts and I guess maybe I forgot myself, but 
anyway, when we was about through playing Hartsell ‘made the 
remark that he wouldn’t never lose a game of cards if he could 

always have Mother for a partner. 

So I said: 

“Well, you had a chance fifty years ago to always have her 
for a partner, but you wasn’t man enough to keep her.” 

I was sorry the minute I had said it and Hartsell didn’t know 
what to say and for once his wife couldn’t say nothing. Mother 
tried to smooth things over by making the remark that I must 
of had something stronger than tea or I wouldn’t talk so silly. 
But Mrs. Hartsell had froze up like an iceberg and hardly said 
good night to us and I bet her and Frank put in a pleasant hour 
after we was gone. 

As we was leaving, Mother said to him: “Never mind 
Charley’s nonsense, Frank. He is just mad because you beat 
him all hollow pitching horseshoes and playing cards.” 

She said that to make up for my slip, but at 
the same time she certainly riled me. I tried 
to keep ahold of myself, but as soon as we was 
out of the house she had to open up the subject 
and begun to scold me for the break I had 
made. 

Well, I wasn’t in no mood to be scolded. 
So I said: 

“T guess he is such a wonderful pitcher and 
card player that you wished you had mar- 
ried him.” 

“Well,” she said, “at least he ain’t a baby to 
give up pitching because his thumb has got 
a few scratches.” 

“And how about you,” I 
said, ‘making a fool of your- 
self on the roque court and 
then pretending your back is 
lame and you can’t play no 
more!” 

“Yes,” she said, “but when 
you hurt your thumb I didn’t 
laugh at you, and why did you 
laugh at me when I sprained 
my back?” 

“Who could help from laugh- 
ing!” I said. 

“Well,” she said, “Frank 
Hartsell didn’t laugh.” 

“Well,” I said, “why didn’t 
you marry him?” 

“Well,” said Mother, “I 
almost wished I had!” 
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“And I wished so, too!” I said. : 
“T’ll remember that!” said Mother, and that’s the last wom 
she said to me for two days. 

We seen the Hartsells the next day in the Park and I jm 
willing to apologize, but they just nodded to us. And a coll 
days later we heard they had left for Orlando, where they ha 
got relatives. 

I wished they had went there in the first place. 

Mother and I made it up setting on a bench. 

“Listen, Charley,” she said. ‘This is our Golden Honeymogg 
and we don’t want the whole thing spoilt with a si 
old quarrel.” 

“Well,” I said, “did you mean that about wishing you ha 
married Hartsell?” 

“Of course not,” she said, “that is, if you didn’t mean tha 
you wished I had, too.” 

So I said: 

“T was just tired and all wrought up. I thank God you chog 
me instead of him as.they’s no other woman in the world who 
I could of lived with all these years.” 

“How about Mrs. Hartsell?” says Mother. 

“Good gracious!” I said. “Imagine being married tog 
woman that plays five hundred’ like she does and drops her teeth 
on the roque court!’” 

“Well,” said Mother, ‘ ‘it wouldn’t be no worse than being 
married to a man that expectorates towards ladies and is such 
a fool in a checker game.’ 

So I put my arm around her shoulder and she stroked my hand 
and I guess we got kind of spooney. 

They was two days left of our stay in St. Petersburg and th 
next to the last day Mother introduced me to a Mrs. Kendall 
from Kingston, Rhode Island, who she had met at 
chiropodist’s. 

Mrs. Kendall made us acquainted with her husband, whi 
is in the grocery business. They have got two sons and fi 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. One of their sons live 
in Providence and is way up in the Elks as well as a Rotariaii 

We found them very congenial people and we played can 
with them the last two nights we was there. They was bam 
experts and I only wished we had met tha 
sooner instead of running into the Hartsell 
But the Kendalls will be there again next Wi 
ter and we will see more of them, that is, iam 
decide to make the trip again. 

We left the Sunshine City on the eleven 
day of February, at 11 A. M.. This give us@ 
day trip through Florida and we seen all 
country we had passed through at night on ti 
way down. 

- We reached Jacksonville at.7 p.m. and pulled 
out of there at 8:10 P.M. We reached Fay 
etteville, North Carolina, at nine o’clock & 

following morning, and reach 

Washington, D. C., at 6:30P. 

laying over there half an holil 

We reached Trenton at 15m 

p. M. and had wired ahead 

my daughter and 

and they met us at the tam 
and we went to their house ali 
they put us up for the 

John would:of made us 

up all night, telling about Glam 

trip, but Edie said we must 
tired and made us go to 

That’s my daughter. 

The next day we took (aay 

train for home and arrived ‘3 

and sound, having been gous 

just one month and a 
Here comes “Mother, 80 
guess I better shut up. 
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90) A Law Unto Ourselves 


working youth had denied him—his mother into the divorce 
court—his sister struggling out of its depths up the bank of 
social ambition—and himself, disgusted, away from it all to art 
and the Village, where money is almost a shameful possession 
that makes one déclassé. 

Now for the first time had come an opportunity to spend his 
vulgar allowance decently—on this girl he adored. This girl 
whose eyes so full of promise and red-brown hair that shone like 
fire where the light touched it, whose luscious lips and deep cleft 
chin, whose voice and tenderness spelled happiness for him! 
This girl from a parsimonious family in a hidebound Massa- 
chusetts town—he wanted to lavish on her the luxury for which 
she was made. And because of their belief, their law of individ- 
ualism, their religion of love that must be free, she was insisting 
upon the use of the little horde, gathered together for her musical 
education, to defray her end of their love trip to the land where 
love is lord. It was idiotic—a humiliation. Yet how could he 
meet it—what could he say? 

“Suppose you were to find a backer,” he put to her slowly, 
“with such faith in the beauty of your voice that he’d be willing 
to pay for your lessons anywhere until such time as you could 
repay him.” 

She looked up and smiled a smile that glowed. “That’s a 
heavenly way to get round it, and just like you, but I couldn’t 
accept—you know I couldn’t.” 

“But if I arrange to take a lien or something on every cent 
you earn—that’s the way all big singers do things—and you’d 
be absolutely independent.” 

“Would I? Do you think I’d ever earn enough to pay you 
back?” 

“Of course! You don’t know what a golden tone you have, 
darling. You can’t hear it as I do. Why, I’d look upon the 
whole matter as the wisest investment I’d ever made.” 

Her head went to one side as she leaned nearer, so near that his 
lips touched the wave of hair falling across her brow. 

“Tt would be sweet, feeling that whatever success I might 
have years from now would be due to your faith. I’d love it!” 

Once more they sat breathlessly still. When he spoke it was 
with husky intensity that swayed round her like the veil of 
smoke above them, like the mystic aura of yesterday, the per- 
fumed secrets of tomorrow. 

“We'll sail Saturday. You can be ready by that time, can’t 
you?” 

“My darling!” 

“T—I shall have to lie to mother. I hate doing it! 
that I’m ashamed but she wouldn’t understand.” 

“Don’t see her! It would be too hard on you. Write and 
tell her of this sudden opportunity to go abroad and study—that 
you’ve found some people here who are backing you. That will 
satisfy her and it will be the truth. As 

half truth, dear!” 

“But if she wouldn’t understand—and we know she wouldn’ t— 
it’s to protect her, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Jean—love—we’re going to make each other so happy!” 

At the mention of the modest little name, she raised eyes whose 
radiance was a torch. 

“They'll call me Jeanne in France, won’t they?” 

“My little Jeanne d’Arc—my adorable soldier maid with the 
courage to live her vision!” 

Four musicians in shabby green, blue, purple and red velvet 
jackets with tams to match took their places in a tight alcove 
and, elbows touching, jazzed up their instruments. A girl at a 
table against the wall pulled her wide felt hat over a broad fore- 
head that nothing could furrow, blew the smoke of her cigarette 
speculatively into the eyes of her escort, then chucked it aside, 
paid her check as he paid his, and both got up to dance. The 
first high pitched chord of the latest fox trot fell across the 
hazy air. 

“‘Jeanne—come!”’ the man murmured. 
you—alone.” 

They rose, hands still clasped. 

A bobbed haired girl in a pink tam and black apron shaped like 
a cat with ears forming the shoulder straps reminded him that 
there was a bill to settle. He smiled apologetically, dove into 
his pocket and left a greenback of astonishing proportions in the 
open palm. 

Together the two who were a law unto themselves made their 
way among the tables to the door that opened on the snow 
draped Square, silent as its secret dead against the luminous 
night. The swaying song of the banjo followed them, the 
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swishing sound of dancing feet, the murmur of voices. The 


sides of the Pink Kitten shook with laughter. 


me 


Paris—belle chanteuse! Paris—with head flung up and song 
trilling from longing lips! Paris—with laughter in her eyes and 
confetti trailing from her skirts! Paris—on the eve of Mardi 
Gras, gay cocotte for whose favors all the world pleads! 

The narrow streets of Montmartre were laid thick with a 
pattern multicolored and soft as a Persian prayer rug. Over it 
tripped feet, young for tonight even though the hair were gray 
or had disappeared altogether. Eyes bright with anticipation 
looked through the windows of saucy cafés, seeking the most gay, 
the most abandoned to frolic on this night of abandon. 
Passers-by shouted to one another, then flung handfuls of con- 
fetti into the laughing faces turned to answer. Men grasped the 
arms of unknown women and skipped along the velvety side- 
walks. Students with caps perched over one ear marched in 
groups of four chanting solemnly songs that would not bear 
translation. Festive and festooned, Paris was playing as only 
Paris can. 

In one of those side streets whose tortuous curves and myste- 
rious offshoot of alleys still bear the mark of the Medici, couples 
incongruously mated as to costume were streaming under an 
arched doorway. 

Above it rose-colored electric lights announced: 


BAL DE FANTAISIE 
Dv Sorr au MATIN 


ENTREE! 


The building was one of the oldest of the neighborhood but 
only the shell of the ancient structure remained, probably the 
hotel of some stately family demolished by the Revolution, even 
its name forgotten. The interior had completely vanished under 
modern carpentry and electricity. It was from floor to dome a 
vast dance hall. A staircase spreading fanlike at the bottom 
led up to the balcony where tables were laid. On each stood a 
silver champagne cooler from which a gold-coiled bottle neck 
protruded. The stone walls were covered with drawings in 
charcoal and colored chalks—dancing girls, cartoons of men in 
public life, unfinished sketches, all of them contributed by 
habitués. The floor was covered with swaying figures in cos- 
tumes of dress and undress fantastic as the name of the ball 
invited them to be. The instruments of the shoulder shaking 
musicians were all of American vintage. The dance they were 
playing was a fox trot from a popular New York musical comedy. 
But they played it with a little French lilt that was like the raising 
of an eyebrow, the winking of an eye. 

Moving as one through the throng were a man in the tights 
and doublet of a troubadour and a girl whose slim limbs ended 
in the soft pointed shoes of the fifteenth century. They danced 
with that complete oblivion that bespeaks complete harmony. 
She wore a tunic of light chain armor in replica of an old painting 
of Jeanne d’Arc. It clung gently to her young form, outlining 
its grace. Her helmet she had discarded early in the evening 
and the mass of her bronzed hair shone with varying light under 
the colored lanterns. He leaned down, letting his lips rest 
against it. 

“Happy?” he murmured. 

“Heavenly!” 

“Mon adorée!l” He tapsed into the language made for love. 

She did not look up, did not answer—simply nestled her head 
where it seemed to fit, against his breadth of shoulder. When 
the lilt died away with a lingering wail, they mounted the steps 
to one of the tables and wzited for the rest of their party. In 
hilarious two’s they came stumbling up— Félix, cubist sculptor 
of the new French School, with Evelyn, his model; Coningsby 
Hoyt, dilettant, who had come to France to escape the chilling 
confines of British middle class respectability; with him Nanette, 
the dainty little dancer who was helping him escape them; St. 
Espére, a young writer whose epigrams all Paris was quoting, 
and Henriette, new favorite at the Comédie Francaise. 

“A nous!’’ Félix announced, raising his glass, emptying it at 
one gulp. ‘We who know how to work and to play, who have 
made a slave of life because we do not make ourselves slaves of 
living!” 

“We,” St. Espére added, tongue rolling a bit, ‘“‘who_live to 
love and love to live!” 

“We,’’ mumbled Hoyt, ‘ourselves and only ourselves!” 
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Let's go. I'm tired an 


doesn't mean anything. 


_ picture with an imaginary brush. If we don’t live what we 
| think, we’re not living, that’s all.” 


Her brow wrinkled and she looked away, speaking very low. 

“Mother would think we ought to marry. She’d say there 
was nothing real to prevent it.” 

“She’s the best argument against it,” he put in hastily. “From 
all you tell me, her marriage has been hell—ragged and bullied 
by an arrogant Puritan who thinks she hasn't the right to 
breathe without him. You were afraid of him, weren’t you?” 

“Sometimes I hated him,” came through pressed lips. “‘Some- 


- times when he humiliated and hurt her, I wanted to kill him. 


She couldn’t call her soul her own. It belonged to him and he 
never let her forget it. That’s why I came away the minute i 


} could. I couldn’t stand it, and she wanted me to get away from 
| it. Living there—in that narrow New England town with my 


father and brother—they’re so alike—would have killed all the 


song there was in me.” 
“Wait till we’re in Paris,” he whispered. ‘You won’t realize 


t's almost daylight. Dear—won't you?” 
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the extent of the 
song in you until 
you know the 
city of song. 
The broad boule- 
vards, the Lux- 
embourg Gar- 
dens, the crowded 
little houses of 
Montmartre, the 
balls in the Quar- 
tier, Notre Dame 
frowning over the 
Seine, it’s all so 
paintable, so bub- 
bling with beau- 
ty, you'll have to 
sing for sheer joy 
of living. And 
you and I to- 
gether——” 

Her forehead 
furrowed again 
and the deep, in- 
tense blue eyes 
clouded. 

“But, Fred, if 
I go abroad with 
you, it will eat 
up the money 
I’ve got put away 
for singing les- 
sons. I won’t 
be able to study 
over there at 
all.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ 
He swept aside 
her fears. “What 
do you suppose 
all my money is 
good for if not to 
defray the expen- 
ses of both of 
us?” 

“No—no!” 
The hand inter- 
laced with his 
tried suddenly to 
pull away. 
“That’s not in 
our compact. 
That’s not free- 
dom! That’s the 
pendulum swing- 
ing the other way 
—that’s putting 
me in the class 
of a—a_ kept 


dropped with the 
words and _ he 
leaned over to 
lift it, his ardent eyes once more engulfing hers. 

“Dear, there must be no talk of money between us—ever. 
I have so much. The Emery fortune made in patent medicine! 
What better way to spend it than in art—your art and mine? 
Your voice—my paints—whatever I have belongs to us both!” 

‘“No—we must both be free! I must pay my way—you, 
yours. If I give myself to you, it must be a mutual gift—not for 
support or—or clothes—or anything but the joy of giving. I 
wouldn’t take a cent from you, Fred—not one penny.” 

He sat silent a second—this time the silence of thought rather 
than emotion. The consistency of her determination he had 
not taken into consideration. It was his own argument applied 
with unswerving fidelity and he found for the moment no way 
to combat it. Yet it seemed too absurd to take seriously. He, 
with the Emery millions backing him, the golden flood that had 
poured into the Emery household with the sudden vogue of 
Emery Reducing Tablets! It had inundated their happiness, 
that flood—sent his father scurrying after pleasures a hard 
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you paint it—splash on the 
color with that quick reckless 
stroke and your eyes squinted 
up so that they don’t see me.” 

“They always see you—no 
matter what they’re looking 
at!” 

She pressed the fingers that 
interlocked hers. “When I 
sing—even in practice—it’s to 
you. And my voice lifts high- 
er than it ever could without 
you! And there’s a note in it 
—a note that couldn’t be there 
if I didn’t feel—all you make - 
me feel. If ever I’m a great 
singer, Fred, it will be you who 
have done it! Not study—not 
practice—just loving you—-” 
She broke off. 

“And when you’re alone at 
night—in that dingy little 
room where you’ve no right to 
be—do you think of me then? 
Do you ever want me—my 
arms: 

“More than I can tell!” 

They sat moved to silence by 
the intensity of the force that 
held them, not individuals now 
but one with the mighty surge 
of men and women down 
the path of centuries gone and 
up through centuries to come. 
They sat with hands gripped 
and eyes locked and thought 
they alone had discovered a 
glory as old as time. 

“Fred,” she murmured 
finally, ‘‘we mustn’t let our- 
selves be swayed. We must 
reason the thing out calmly— 
as calmly as we can. I’m 
twenty-three and you’re twen- 
ty-eight—it’s not as if we were 
children.” 

“Tt’s because we’re not chil- 
dren that we see things as we 
do—the only sane way to pre- 
serve the most precious thing 
on earth. Are all these theo- 
ries of ours merely theories or 
are we brave enough to live 
them? Ifwe’re not, then we’re 
cowards and hypocrites.” 

“Free love,” she mused. 

“Ves, I’ve talked a lot about 
it—and thought a lot about it. 
It’s in the air down here. But 
since I’ve known you, I’ve 
been wondering—is there such 
a thing? Is love ever free? 
I’m so dependent on you, 
you’re so necessary to me— 
why, if you were to go out of my life now, most of me would 
go with you. I’d be just a husk. Is that freedom?” 
_ “Freedom from forces outside of ourselves—that’s the way to 
interpret it. A law unto ourselves—you to me and me to you, 
that’s what it means. To be able to do as we please apart from 
man made laws of convention—not apart from each other! 
Why, your dependence on me, sweetheart—I adore it! I want 
you to want me—need me the way I need you. I’d send the 
test of the world to the devil for you—to keep your love—to 
have you. Near you—away from you—I want that voluntary 
sense of possession to hold us together. But not involuntary— 
not the feeling that the church and state bind us when the bonds 
should be ours to make or break as we choose.” 

“Tf you ever broke them—if ever you married anyone else, 
I couldn’t bear it. I couldn’t go on.” 

“Marry someone else!” He flung up a shaggy head, with a 
laugh deep and rich as an organ tone. “Why, dear girl of mine, 
you don’t think this love of ours is the sort that a man could treat 


*Fred—don't!” 


Jean's frightened breath caught. ‘Don't make a scene! He 


lightly just because he believes that the best way to kill love is to 
marry it! I’m yours as long as you want me—only I want to be 
yours because you want me, not because convention decrees it. 
You’re convinced of that, aren’t you?” 

He bent down; his lips brushed the hand he held, lingering, 
one by one, on the sensitive, slim fingers. They responded, 
tightening their clasp with sudden convulsive tension. The 
human morsels in the body of the Pink Kitten paid no attention 
to this slight display of emotion. They were accustomed to 
frankness in all its forms, busy with their own vital little lives, 
their own important little passions. 

“You are convinced of it, aren’t you, dear heart?” the man 
persisted. “You do believe with me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course,” she answered hurriedly. ‘That’s been my 
belief ever since I’ve been in New York—ever since I’ve lived 
down here, that is. Only it’s always been in the abstract. 
Until I met you, I never thought I’d—live it.” 

“What use are abstract beliefs? It’s like trying to paint a 
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(Can any of us—asks Rita Weiman in this 


Poignant Drama of G LOVE—be 


Fred spoke with a husky intensity 
that swayed above her like the 
mystic aura of yesterday, the 
perfumed secrets of tomorrow. 
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ASHINGTON ARCH—white, upstanding, clean— 
at the intersection of old New York and new! 
Monument to the spirit of ’76! The gate to 
freedom! 

Looking north, the freedom of prohibition, censors and ticket 
speculators. Looking south, the freedom of fetish worship, 
slavery to the unconventional and low ceilinged table d’hdtes. 
North, the sweep of Fifth Avenue trailing her train of silver 
lights, an arrogant beauty ‘ure of adorers. South, Greenwich 
Village, a careless grisette sitting in the lap of indifference and 
kicking up her heels! And between them, though few know it, 
a square of sod covering the dead of a bygone century! 

A bit to the west on the south side of the Square squats a 
little café known as the Pink Kitten. For all the world like its 
name, it crouches on its haunches blinking lazy eyes out of a ripe 
pink facade, yawning occasionally to gulp a guest into its faintly 
illumined interior. 

They form an odd assortment, the morsels the Pink Kitten 
assimilates at meal time—girls with elongated eyes, some bold, 
some curious, some promising. Their look is direct, unflinching, 
without guile. Guile has no place in the Village. Sometimes 
long earrings jangle close to them, supplemented incongruously 
by sweaters and flat sport shoes. Sometimes batik smocks in 
flaring reds; oranges and blues indicate a closer adherence to 
feminine covenants. Of the men, there are those of the flowing 
tie and scornfully shady fingernails. There are others not long 
enough transplanted from north of the Arch to ignore the tra- 


ditions of close fitting coats instead of baggy ones and a manicure 
stolen when the Village is not looking. But whatever the dif- 
ferences in dress, their souls are garbed alike—the law of indi- 
vidualism herds them like sheep. : 

At the far end of the Pink Kitten on a night when the snow 
covered Square wore a smile of satire, a girl and a man discussed 
this mooted question of individualism, the importance of their 
own lives as opposed to the great mass of humanity hidebound 
by the law of convention. The girl’s eyes were not so innocent 
as they were questioning, but one could see plainly that their 
question still remained unanswered. They were very deep blue 
and very eager, veiled with gladness half afraid. They were full 
of the potentialities of passion and languor. They were woman- 
eyes, with all the possibilities a man wants to read in the eyes of 
the woman he loves. The man who sat beside her at the intimate 
little table was reading them with an intensity that flamed 
straight to their depths. It burned there, reflected in the sudden 
drop of her lids as if its strength were more than she could 
bear. 

“Say you love me,” the man was urging. ‘Say it—darling!” 

“Do I have to say it?” came breathlessly. ‘‘Can’t you see it? 
Can’t you feel it?” Then suddenly answering that call of his 
eyes she crushed down the barrier of restraint which had held her 
inarticulate. “I love you so that the thought of you colors 
everything I do. I want you with me everywhere—always. 
When I see beauty, I don’t think of it as the sky or sea or a 
sunset. I think how I’d love to stand beside you and watch 
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Connie laughed. ‘‘Why on earth should you want to buy 
a saxophone?” 

“Well,” he confessed, “I’ve always wanted to smash up one 
of the darn things and I thought it would be all right if I bought 
it first.” 

Connie let his remark go as a joke. 
wasn’t. 


Strangely enough it 


II 


THE arrangement was very indefinite but the stranger stayed 
on. Connie really needed help and while he was not in the least 
wise about truck farming he was painfully willing. The idea that 
her hired man was probably a millionaire amused her slightly 
but she usually forgot it. It was harder not to think of the ‘ugly 
fact that had brought him to her. He slept in the barn and Con- 
nie barricaded all the doors and windows of the house against 
him the first few nights in order to protect the kiddies if he should 
be seized with a homicidal mania. Also, when she went over to 
the Beach on her morning rounds she woke the youngsters up 
and made them accompany her so as not to leave them at his 
mercy while she was away. 

This was terribly inconvenient and the children made them- 
selves an intolerable nuisance. On the third evening the stranger 
asked her to come and see some work he had been doing on his 
own hook. -Wondering, she followed. He led her to an aban- 
doned stone cistern, long since dried up. : 

The rubbish was all cleared out now and a new strong cover 
lay beside it—also a score of boulders. 

“What for?” 

“T’ll stay in there while you’re away,” he explained. 
put the rocks on the lid. I couldn’t possibly lift it.” 

The girl laughed until she cried, more so when she saw the 
look of rueful disappointment on his face. Inventors hate to be 
laughed at. 

That was how he got his name. Thenceforward he was John 
the Baptist. It seems needless to state that the cistern was never 
used as a prison and that subsequently Connie left the children 
at home sleeping while she took her goods to market. A girl has 
to trust her own judgment sometimes, doesn’t she? John always 
worked conspicuously far from the house while she was away. 

He asked her to bring him the newspapers from town and he 
read them avidly after working hours. Quite naturally they were 
full of the murder mystery at the Beach and Connie herself kept 
informed as to the details. 

According to the few facts given to the public, Blake and Har- 
mon had been close friends all their lives. In 1914 Harmon had 
elected to join the Allies. While he was away Blake had an- 
nexed a new companion, one Nina Hoeten, who put her tag on 
him in front of a minister. Quite naturally, Major Harmon, on 
his return from the wars, had sought out his old chum, Pitner 
Blake. Major Harmon bought an estate near the Blakes and 
his mother came to live with him. 

But something was wrong. The old intimacy between the 
two men could not, apparently, be resumed. At first Mrs. Blake 
resented the love which her husband held for his man friend. 
That caused some trouble. Later, in a spirit of revenge she had 
gone in to win Neal Harmon for her friend and had promptly 
fallen in love with him. That started things crosswise with 
a vengeance. Constant friction in the Blake ménage had finally 
resulted in an uncontested suit for divorce which Mrs. Blake had 
instituted in a western state. The day of the murder was the 
day she had returned with the declaration of independence nailed 
to her masthead. Society was all set to receive the news of her 
engagement to Neal Harmon but instead it woke up that summer 
morning to find that both men had disappeared. The curious 
thing about it was that the sleeping apartments of each showed 
signs of a struggle. Chairs and tables were overturned, clothing 
was strewn over the floor and in Blake’s bathroom was a bloody 
towel. But there was no sign of a corpse in either house. 

Police opinion had it that the murderer, whichever one it was, 
had destroyed or buried the body of his victim and had then made 
his escape. It was baffling not to know exactly which man they 
were looking for. The bloody towel made it seem that Blake 
must have been the victim; and yet it was equally possible that 
he might have returned to his own rooms after getting rid of the 
body of his friend and wiped off the stains from his own hands 
and clothing, intending to destroy that evidence, too, but 
frightened away perhaps by some sudden noise in the awaken- 
ing household. 

There were no clues that appeared to be worth anything in the 
room of either man. A finger-print expert found only the marks 


“You 


of the owner of the room and his own servants in each case. The 
assailant had apparently worn rubber gloves. 

Nina Blake had gone into very becoming mourning. She did 
not state for which one. 


II 


ONE morning during the second week since John had become 
a member of the household, a curious ribbed cardboard package 
— addressed to Jean Baptiste in care of Miss Constance 

olby. 

Connie was downright curious about it. It was the first mail 
of any kind that her singular hired man had received. She 
wondered if perhaps she would not be justified in opening it 
herself. It might be a clue that would help to solve the great 
Beach mystery. 

She did not, however, but gave it to him rather pointedly at 
noon when he came in for his dinner. He laid it aside. 

“Aren’t you going to open it?” she asked. - 

“Nope, I know what it is.” 

At supper he continued to neglect his package although she 
laid it at his place again only to have it removed once more and 
placed carelessly in a corner. 

He was going out to the barn for the night. 

“You forgot your package, John,” she halted him sweetly. 

“Oh yes,” he replied indifferently. ‘Just stick it in the stove 
for me, will you?” 

She cut the strings and undid the wrappings. There were 
many of them and at the heart of them was—guess what? 

A nice shiny new saxophone and with it a book of instructions 
showing you how to play the Bluebells of Scotland in one 
lesson if you kept at it long enough. Destroy that! Not so 
that vou could notice it. 

“You wouldn’t destroy anything as valuable as this, would 
you?” 

“Sure. I think it’s the duty of every man to exterminate at 
least one of those things. Think how much better a place the 
world would be to live in if Mr. Volstead or somebody with a 
wallop like that would legislate against them. Until that day 
arrives all I can do is my bit.” 

He was taking the lid off the stove. 

“John!” she commanded. 

He stopped with the saxophone in one hand and the stove lid 
in the other. 

“You mustn’t.” 

‘Why not?” 

“Well for one thing you don’t own it. You’ve only paid one 
instalment on it. Suppose you should lose your job and not be 
able to continue your payments. Then you’d be a thief.” 

He replaced the stove lid. ‘“You’re quite right. I hadn’t 
thought of that. I’ll have to keep the darn thing until I have the 
legal right to wring its neck. Come with me, little stranger,” 
- ee the instrument. ‘You have a tryst to keep with 

eath. 

That night just before going to bed—when she was partly 
ready for it—the most terrifying sound arrested her arms in a 
very lovely position over her head (she was taking out hairpins 
before her mirror). She wasn’t sure whether it was a groan or 
a bleat from a calf or a cry for help. No matter what it was, 
Connie’s womanly sympathy was aroused. She put on her 
slippers and her dressing gown, picked up a flash lantern and 
dashed out in the night. The sound came again—the sufferer 
was in the barn. She ran out, up the incline, and threw open the 
great doors, casting the rays of her flashlight into the dark in- 
terior. 

John was sitting on a bale of hay and in his hands was the new 
saxophone. 

Connie laughed in relief. ‘Was that what made that noise?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he apologized. “I just blew into the end of 
this darn thing very gently but it blatted. I didn’t suppose you 
could hear it in the house. I won’t do it again.” 

“That’s perfectly all right, John,” Connie assured him with the 
graciousness of a queen granting a favor to a slave. “I shan’t 
mind it a particle now that I know that all the animals are safe. 
I don’t doubt but that your music will soothe me to sleep.” 

But not another sound came from the barn that night. 

Nor did the saxophone come into evidence again for several 
days. Then one evening after supper a very subdued weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth, so to speak, gave Connie 
warning that he was at it again. She tiptoed out to the barn but 
he wasn’t there. The noise sounded somewhere else, quite 
remote. She followed it and finally (Continued on page 127) 
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her wayside hobo was now accounted for. And his defiant 
collar button. 
The policeman was musing aloud. ‘‘Of course I pretty near 
know which one of ’em done it but I’m not telling until I’m syre.” 
“Reserving one’s decision is always wise,” agreed the man who 
had lately beaned him with the firewood. He said it significantly 
and looked at Connie as he spoke. 
“All right,” she replied in words. 
“All right what?” asked the officer. , 
“She thinks you are quite right not to tell all you know,” the 
stranger interpreted. 
“Yes indeed,” concurred the girl. “Only I wish you would 
stop in here on your way back 
and let me know what hap- 
pens. If we should-see your 
man we'll hold him so you can 
get credit for the capture.” 
The motorcycle cop 
grinned tolerantly. “O. K., 


folks. Only don’t try to fight 


“Don't hit him, John,” said 
Art. “Just throw him out 
by the slack of the pants.” 


him with a piece of stovewood. He’ll be out to kill. Be careful.” 

When he was gone Connie regarded her reluctantly adopted 
protégé with troubled eyes. 

He was smiling. “Do you think you can possibly take my 
word for it that I haven’t murdered Mr. ” He did not finish 
the sentence. 

“Mr. Harmon or Mr. Blake?” 

“He didn’t say which, did he? So of course I can’t. Anyway 
I haven’t killed a man ever——” then he corrected himself, “at 
least not recently.” 

Which you have to admit isn’t so very reassuring either. 
Who could give his absolute confidence to a man who almost for- 
got a few homicides merely because they had happened in the past? 

The Twins woke up then and so did the Kid. That rather 
precluded a further crossexamination. They had to be dressed 
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and _ fed. 
méantime? 

As usual he guessed her predicament. “I’ll stay around until - 
you decide whether to give me up or not,” he offered. “In the 
meantime I’ll finish dressing the infant while you get the children 
their breakfast.” ; 

Imagine entrusting a baby to a ruffian who probably strangles 
them as an habitual expedient to keep them from crying! Still, 
the Kid wanted to go to him so what was Connie to do? The 
stranger seemed pretty handy, too, and got the rompers on right 
side foremost in only two tries. 

And routine work has to be done even with cataclysms going 
on round about. The stranger helped awkwardly with every- 
thing from washing dishes to taking the cows to pasture. Connie 
tried to think of him as a manslayer, and he was that by his own 
confession, but the picture wouldn’t focus. He seemed too sim- 
ple, too homely and hon- 
est-looking, and certainly 
too helpless. It’s hard 
to conceive of a man who 
isn’t strong enough to lift . 
one end of a bale of hay 
taking violent measures 
against the life of 
another. 

And he had said that 
he hadn’t killed the man 
who was murdered - last: 
night. Connie believed 
him. That was because 
she was a woman and 
didn’t know very 
well. It is the strange 
paradox of the sex that 
they put the greatest 
trust where they know 
the least. 

His talk suggested so 
many diverse trains of 
thought that it thor- 
oughly confused the main 
problem in her mind, 
namely, what to do with 
him. 

She thought she hadn’t 
made up her mind when 
the motor cop came back 
and said, ‘Seen any- 
body yet?” but  appar- 
ently her subconscious 
mentality had arrived at 
a decision because she 
answered promptly, “No, 
not a soul.” 

When the policeman 
had barked his way out of 
the yard again theylooked 
at one another helplessly. 

“You have been very 
kind,” he said, a sort of 
dawning wonder in his 
eyes. “I think yourkind- 
ness is the first I have 
ever received from a wom- 
an who did rot expect 
immediate pay for it. Will 
vou accept my sincerest 
thanks before I go?” 

She brushed aside his 
thanks. “Where will you 

3” 

“Nowhere particular.” He gesticulated freely toward the 
horizon. ‘Over there.” 

“Yes, and you'll be picked up before you’ve been ten minutes 
on the road. No, you can’t leave here—not now.” 

“You mean you'll keep me here? Can I be your hired man, 
really? How much will you pay?” 

+ “They pay $125 a month and board around here but——” 

“That’s way too much isn’t it, especially for an inexperienced 
duffer like me who’s only about as strong as a gnat? Do you 
think I could earn my board and five dollars a week? I need that 
much to pay the instalments 01 a saxophone I’m going to buy.” 


What to do with her paroled prisoner in the 
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Without blinking an eyelid Connie returned, “Oh, him; that’s _ two of the richest men in the colony, had a fight last night and 
Silas, the hired man. He ain’t much good at hoeing corn but _ one of ’em killed the other.” 


seems to be pretty handy in a fight.” “Which killed which?” The stranger asked this intelligent 
The policeman scowled. ‘He certainly is.” He struggled question laughingly. 

to his feet. “A little too handy I’m afraid. I think Ill just Both the motorcyclist and Connie stared disapprovingly at 

take you into court, young fellow, and we'll see what the _ the questioner. 


judge says to you for assaulting , “We don’t know yet,” the policeman deliberated with official 
an officer.” caution. ‘‘They’ve both disappeared and we suppose that one 

“You will, will you?” said of ’em killed the other, hid the body and 
Connie disagreeably. “You'll beat it. We know they quarreled and there 
take my hired man away was plenty of motive either way.” 
from me just in the middle “Mr. Blake is the man whose wife 
of the busy season? Very is getting a divorce, isn’t he?” Connie 
well, we'll see what the put in, still thinking, and anxious to 
judge says to you about delay the game. 
the cause of that assault.” “Veh, only you’re wrong about the 

The officer apparently ‘getting’ part. She got 
thought this over for a it yesterday. Neal Har- 
moment, then he laughed. mon is the man she was 
“You’ve got me dead to planning to marry next. 
rights there, sister. I won’t 
say a word about it if you 
won’t. We'll let her rest 
right where she is and 
call it a job. What 
say?” 

Connie deliberated 
fora moment. “All 
right,” she finally 
agreed. “I won’t say 
anything.” 

“Thanks. Then I 
guess be goin’ 
along after my mur- 
derer.” 

Never in all his- 
tory had there been 
a better occasion for 
a pin to make itself 
heard by dropping on 
the floor than right 
then and there after ° 
the motorcycle police- 
man’s announcement. 

The tension in the atmosphere 
tightened up like snares on an or- 
chestra drum. Connie’s heart 
missed two beats and then took up 

the business of pumping again reluctantly. 
A murderer! She had been sheltering a 
murderer! Had been trying to help him 
escape! 

“Wait a minute!” she exclaimed as the 
officer opened the door. It wasn’t too 
late yet for her to set herself right with 
the law. The policeman was still there; 
so was the shabby stranger whom she had protected. A word 
and the hunt would be over. Swiftly she recollected his be- 
havior when the policeman had driven into the yard, how reluc- 
tant to be seen he had seemed. It was a clear case. 

“Well?” The policeman was waiting. 

She looked swiftly at the man whose life perhaps depended on 
her next sentence. She must give him up, of course. It was 
one thing to connive at the escape of a petty lawbreaker such as 
she had thought him at first and quite another to turn loose upon 
the community a man who was guilty of a capital crime. Her 
duty was plain. 

But her swift glance at her prisoner unnerved her. What did 
he mean by that queer understanding smile? He knew what she 
was thinking and apparently did not care much what she did. 
Not that he was hopeless exactly but cynical surely and obviously 
more interested in her problem than in his own. A swift flush 
of shame came over her, too, as she recollected that he had stood 
by and played the gallant rescuer not ten minutes before when 
he might easily have been making his escape. 

While she was thinking her tongue went on. “What did you 
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Do you get the angle? 
It’s a sweet mix-up. It 
takes people with mil- 
lions of dollars to think 
up things like that. Us 
poor folks are too busy 
paying rent arid grocery 
bills.” 


“A chinful has been said,” agreed the shabby stranger with 
considerable heartiness. 
Connie was suffering now even more acutely from mental in- 
, digestion and cramp colic. Matters were complicated much by 
mane by | saying that you were on your way after a the statement that the murderer was one of the two richest men 
murderer? in the colony. Why, she delivered milk and eggs to both 
_“Hadn’t you heard about what happened at the Beach last houses. True, she had never seen the master of either house- 
night?” he asked with the small town gossip’s relish for the réle hold but none the less she felt almost as if she knew them— 
of bearer of portentous news. “Neal Harmon and Pitner Blake, she knew their signatures on checks. The educated speech of 
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“Oh, I'm sorry.” John apologized. 
gently but it blatted. 


“Good morning, Miss Colby. I’m out on a man hunt this 
morning and I thought I would stop and ask you if you had 
seen any mysterious characters. Have you?” 

What prompted her reply Connie could never tell. Surely it 
was not sober reflection. There was no logical reason in the 
world why she should have said what she did. 

“No, I don’t believe I have seen a soul either here or on the 
road except a few truck gardeners like myself whom I know.” 

But once committed she might as well go the whole figure. 
She had lied and now it occurred to her that she had an oppor- 
tunity to help the stranger escape. 

“Won’t you come in?” she invited, opening the door wide. 
“T’'ll give you a cup of coffee because I don’t believe you’ve had 
any breakfast.” 

She had apparently guessed right. He came in. 

“Sit right down there,” she said loudly. “I guess there isn’t 
any danger that anyone will steal your motorcycle while you’re 
in here?” 

If that wasn’t hint enough for the stranger, presumably wait- 
ing outside the thin back door, she didn’t know what further she 
could do. 

She listened anxiously for the raucous explosions of a starting 
engine. 

Meantime she poured a cup of coffee and brought it to the 
policeman. 

The latter, as she stood beside him with the cup, slipped an arm 
carelessly about her waist and pulled her down until he could 
kiss her on the lips. 

For an instant she was so surprised that she was paralyzed. 
Then her hand came up swiftly and she slapped him stingingly 
ac-oss the face. 

“Why, you, He scraped his chair back noisily from the 
table as he rose. “Never mind. I like ’em wild. Come to me, 
sister, and heal the place that you hurt.” 

le had managed to capture her and now pressed her tightly 
against him although she fought like a wildcat to prevent him 


“I just 


blew into the end of this darn thing very 
I won't do it again.” 


from touching her lips again. Successfully too. Then suddenly 
his arms grew limp and she felt herself released as her assailant 
crumpled up and slipped to the floor. The shabby stranger stood 
over him with a piece of stovewood in his hand. The modus 
operandi of her rescue was simple and obvious. 

“Have you killed him?” she asked. 

“That’s an interesting question that has already crossed my 
own brain.” 

“Why, oh why,” she wailed, “did you hit him so hard, and 
with a piece of wood, too?” 

“My dear young lady, I had to hit him hard because I didn’t 
wish him to strike back. I used the piece of wood for the reason 
that my strength is not sufficient to do the business with my bare 
fists. I am not quite so strong as I was before——” He paused 
evidently considering whether or not to tell her and finished 
lamely by repeating—“as I was before.” 

He knelt down and felt the policeman’s heart. 
assuringly on duty. 

“Your little suitor will be back with us again presently,” he 
told her. ‘Smelling salts, whisky or even cold water might 
accelerate the doubtful advantage of his speedy recovery.” 

She went to the kitchen pail for the water, acknowledgirg the 
lack of the other two restoratives. 

“Why did you come back?” she asked as they bent over the 
unconscious officer. “I gave you a chance to take his motorcycle 
and go. Why didn’t you?” 

“T can’t ride a motorcycle,” he admitted ruefully, “and you 
didn’t want me to go off and leave you, did you, after you told 
him such a bully lie for me?” 

“Sh, he’s coming to.” 

The policeman opened his eyes with difficulty. The stranger 
was supporting his head while Connie bathed his temples. 

The policeman managed to smile, “Gee, you pack a nasty 
wallop, kid.” Then he caught sight of the stranger. “Oh, who’s 
this?” 


It was re- 
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any woman who trips over him. Constance felt the instinctive 
urge to diagnose his case. 

“Surely,” she said, inserting the Grit probe, ‘“‘vou believe that 
some people are actuated by higher impulses—love, friendship, 
self-sacrifice.” 

“Love? Humph! Nothing but an instinctive attraction 
between sexes. It’s no more noble than the fact that an electric 
spark will jump from a positive to a negative electrode.” 

It ought to have struck her that this was extraordinary lan- 
guage to come from a tramp. But then it ought to have struck 
him, too, that it was strange that a farmer’s daughter should 
appear to understand what he was driving at. 

‘And friendship,” he continued derisively; “God help you if 
you put your trust in a friend to save you if he thinks you will 
never be in a position to return the favor. And self-sacrifice, 
charity, heroism, all that sort of thing is merely grandstand stuff 
—gallery plays ‘by persons longing for publicity. Even your 
Samaritan who does good secretly is working on a basis that some 
day he'll be found out and his credit will be all the greater be- 
cause he has apparently not sought praise. 

“Bah, we’re a race of hypocrites, poseurs. Remove the re- 
wards of virtue and honesty and see how many of us would go 
straight. There may have been gentlemen once, but now——”’ 
He let the sentence hang 
incomplete and slid back 
into the mud of his own Pee 
thoughts. 

Constance stopped the 
Whanger at the farm 
and mercifully silenced 
the engine. The stranger 
got down and _ started 
to limp off. 

Oh, you’re 
lame,” she said in pee 
swift sympathy. 

“A little stiff, 
but that’s about 
all,” he growled. 


“Do you want 
another man?” 
John asked, and his 


voice was eager. 


“And perhaps you’re hungry,” she continued 
had breakfast?” 

“No, but——” 

“Come into the kitchen and I’ll give you a cup of coffee a 
some doughnuts. If you like you can carry in some wood ¢ 
pay for it.” 

“Will vou insist on being cheerful?” he asked. 

“Not too darn cheerful if that’s what you mean. I occasional 
brighten the corner where I am but I’m not a professional at it 

“Then [ll drink your coffee,” he concluded, “even though 
he paused. 

“Even though you don’t think it will be any good. That 
where I’ll fool you. I’m the best amateur coffee conniver 
this and six adjacent counties.” 

The stranger brought in the wood. He was clumsy in handli 
it but he seemed not.unwilling and would have piled the enti 
kitchen full if she had not stopped him. ‘ 

The coffee was good. It ought to have mellowed the outlo 
of a rhinoceros with melancholia but the stranger seemed not t@ 
thaw. 

Constance sat down, not at thé kitchen table but at a distance 
while he pretended to eat. It was obvious that he had na 
appetite. 

“Do you want to work?” she asked. 

“T suppose I’ll have to get something.” 

“Of course you will. Have you a trade?” 

He shook his head. 

“You’re not too old to learn one.” 

“Yes, I am. I’m thirty-four.” 

Constance had thought he was older than that even. He 
remark about learning a trade had been simply by way of en 
couragement. 

“You must have some natural talent in some direction,” she 
pursued thoughtfully. “You ought to try to find employment 
that will be congenial. What would you like to be?” 

“Either a profiteer or a dishonest politician. I shouldn’t care 
for minor criminal depredations such as house-breaking or mere 
highway robbery. I want to oppress the poor or steal money tha 
ought to go toward paying the expenses of disabled soldiers. 
Socially I am ambitious to ruin the lives of as many young women 
as it is possible for me to become acquainted with.” 

He finished his hyperbole with a laugh, not quite so bitter a 
his former ones had been, and took a second cup of coffee withou 
much urging. He had only just tasted it, however, when the 
abrupt barking of an unmuzzled motorcycle filled the barnyard 
with strident clatter. ~ 

Constance looked out of the kitchen window. “Why, it’s the 
motorcycle policeman from the Beach. I wonder what he i 
doing here at this time in the morning.” 

“Ts he coming in here?” 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“T’d rather not see him.” The stranger showed rathe 
more interest in life than he had before. ‘‘If he comes in Il 
step outside. Thanks for everything.” 

The motorcyclist was coming in. He rapped at the front 
door. The stranger rose abruptly and on catlike feet] 
reached the back door which he opened and closed noise 
lessly, letting himself through it between the two opera 
tions. 

When she was sure that her quondam guest was safely out 
of the room, Connie opened the front door. The uniformed 

policeman stood there grinning. 


“Have yo 
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of faith in anybody or anything?’ 
“Not a singletary bit.” 
He should have said it with a 


his voice like an echo from a deep cavern. 

Now a woman who is soured is not a partic- 
ularly interesting object, but a male misan- 
thrope, unless he is too old even for golf, attracts a 
lot of attention. Witness the case of Herr Schopen- 
All the members of the contrary sex regard 


Each one feels that his case is not hopeless until he 


Here was a case in point. Constance Colby had no business 
allowing her sympathetic interest to stray to the shabby stranger 


' whom she had invited to share the driver’s seat of the delivery 


truck which she was piloting back home from the beach. She 


had been on an early morning trip with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of eggs, cream, carrots, squash, peas, beans, green corn, and 
what not. Heaven knows she had plenty of trials at home to 
use up all the milk of human kindness in her personal dairy with- 
out wasting commiseration on tramps. 

There were the Twins, capital letter Twins, and the Kid, no 
relation to Jackie Coogan, but funnier if anything, and Bess and 
Daisy, both bovine, and Alisanda, mother of the Higglety-pigs, 


} and the poor nameless chickens, and Grim and Malkin, the black. 


".» cats, and Ivory, the ditto kitten who refused to be drowned, and 


Inspector, the police dog, and Nemesis, the mortgage. 

The stranger was not entirely disreputable but he was dread- 
fully downcast. He went without a collar defiantly as if it were 
an unaccustomed badge of depression. His clothes were well 
worn out; strangely enough, there was a rather definitely defined 
crease along the front edge of the trousers. Constance did not 


. notice that but another hobo would have spotted it and right 
. away he would have scented and resented the coarse work of an 


amateur. 
But his dejection was real enough. It was the way he was sit- 


' ting on the stone by the dusty wayside, as if his feet and his soul 
/ were weary beyond endurance, which had prompted her sug- 
+ gestion that she give him a lift. 


r 


“IT have no faith in any- 
thing or anybody,” said 
the awfully downcast 
stranger. 


“That is, if 
you’re going my 
way,” she added 
as an after- 
thought. 

“T am,” he admitted ungraciously, “if you are headed away 
from Wawnsockett in any direction.” 

Wawnsockett was the postoffice name for the Beach. Ob- 
viously he would not be going toward the Beach. Even stable- 
boys there wore collars and neckties. Probably he had applied 
for work there and had been rebuffed—hence the grouch. 

He had not seemed particularly grateful for the ride; had not 
been inclined to talk at all in fact. It was his pessimistic lack 
of responsiveness to her conventional enthusiasm about the 
weather and the joys of travel which had caused her exasperated 
question as to his lack of faith in everything. 

After his reply she should have stopped the car and invited 
him to get out. His despondency was likely to be contaminating 
and Constance could not afford to let slip her grip on her own 
courage, not with Old Man Nemesis hovering in the offing 
waiting to be foreclosed if the interest were not paid on the 
twenty-first of the month. ea 

But, as aforementioned, a masculine hypochondriac is, for 
some reason or other, an almost irresistible personal probjem to 
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0) absolutely hideous in feeling like this about a man who— 
whom I 

She broke off and sat down on a sofa abruptly, almost as if her 
limbs had given way under her. 

“J quite understand that. I’ve just been with the fellow. I 
went to Mr. Garstin’s studio to have a look at the portrait and 
say a word to him. While I was there Arabian called. After- 
wards I walked with. him to the building where he is living 
temporarily and went in.’ 

Miss Van Tuyn looked at him without speaking. Her expres- 
sion showed intense astonishment, amounting almost to 
incredulity. 

“J had it out with him,” said Sir Seymour grimly, after a 
pause. ‘And in the heat of the moment I told him something 
which I had not intended to tell him, which I had not meant to 
’ speak of at all.” 

“What? What?” 

‘T told him I knew about the theft of ten years ago.” 

“Oh!” 

‘And I told him also that you knew about it.” 

‘That I—oh!—how did he take it? What did he say?” 

I didn’t wait to hear. The flat was—well, scented, and I 
wanted to get out of it.” 

His face expressed such a stern and acute disgust that Miss 

Van Tuyn’s eyes dropped beneath his. 

“You may think—it would be natural to think that the fact 
of my having told the man about your knowledge of his crime 
would prevent him from ever attempting to see you again,” 
Sir Seymour continued. ‘But I don’t feel sure of that. I 
suggested to him that he had better clear out of the country at 
once. It’s quite possible that he may take my view—and go; 
but in case he doesn’t, and tries to bother you any more——”’ 

“He’s been! He’s written! He says he will see me. He 
has guessed that something has turned me against him.” 

‘He knows now what it is. Now I want you to write a note 
to him which I will leave at the desk in case he calls tonight or 
tomorrow morning.” 

‘Ves, 

She went to the writing table and sat down. 

“If you will allow me, I will suggest the wording.” 

‘‘Please—please do!” 

She took up a pen and dipped it in the ink. Then Sir Seymour 
dictated: 


Sir: 

Sir Seymour Portman has told me of his meeting with you today 
and of what occurred at it. What he said to you about me is true. 
I know. If you call you will not see me. I refuse absolutely to 
see you or to have anything more to do with you, now or at any 
future time. 


‘“‘And then your name at the end.” 

Miss Van Tuyn wrote with a hand that slightly trembled, 
“B. Van Tuyn.” 

“If you will put that into an envelope and address it I will take 
it down and leave it at the desk.” 

“Thank you.” 

Miss Van Tuyn put the note into an envelope, closed the 
envelope and addressed it. 

“That’s right.” 

Sir Seymour held out his hand and she gave him the note. 

“Now good night.” 

“You are going! Thank you so very, very much! 
can never thank you properly.” 

‘He turned away to go, but when he was near the door he 
stopped and seemed hesitating. 

‘All you can do at present is to remain quietly up here in 
your comfortable rooms. Leave the rest to me.” 

“But if he gets in?” 

“He won’t. Even if he came upstairs—and he won’t be 
allowed to—he has no key of your outer door. Now I'll go 
down and leave this note at the desk. If he comes back and 
receives it it will probably decide him to give the thing up. 
Tomorrow I shall go to Scotland Yard. We'll get him out of the 
country one way or another.” 

She accompanied him to the outer door of the apartment. 
When she had gone out she shut it behind him, and he heard the 
click of a bolt being pushed home. 

Before leaving the hotel Sir Seymour again sought his discreet 
friend Henriques, to whom he gave Miss Van Tuyn’s note. 

‘Has the fellow been here yet?” he said. 

“Yes, Sir Seymour.” 

“Did you get rid of him easily?” 


But I 


“Well, to tell the truth, Sir Seymour, he tried to be obstinate. 
I think—if you'll excuse me—I certainly think that he was 
slightly under the influence of drink.” 

‘““Yes—yes. If he comes back give him that note. And—do 
you think it would be wise to give him a hint that any further 
annoyance might lead to the intervention of the police? The 
young lady is very much upset and frightened.. Do you think 
you might drop a word or two—at your discretion?” 

“T’ll manage it, Sir Seymour. Leave it to me.”’ 

“Very good of you, Henriques. Good night.” 

As Sir Seymour stepped out into Brook Street there was hesita- 
tion in his mind. The natural thing, he felt, would be to go at 
once to. Berkeley Square and to have a talk’ with Adela. But— 
could he go to Adela just now? No; hecouldn’t. And he hailed 
a cab and drove home. Something the beast had said had made 
a horrible impression upon the faithful lover, an impression 
which remained with him, which seemed to be eating its way, 
like a powerful acid, into his very soul, corroding, destroying. 

Adela—young Craven! 

Was it possible? Was there, then, never to be an end to that 
mania which had been Adela’s curse, and to the tragedy of the 
man whe had loved her with the long love which is so rare among 
men: 

There was bitterness in Sir Seymour’s heart that night, and 
that bitterness sent him home, to the home that was no real home, 
to the solitude that she had given him. 

On the following morning, true to his word, Sir Seymour 
visited Scotland Yard and had a talk with a certain authority 
there who was a very old friend of his. The sequel to this con- 
versation was that a tall, thin, lemon-colored man, with tight 
lips and small, dull looking eyes which saw much more than 
most bright eyes ever see, accompanied Sir Seymour in a cab to 
Glebe Place. ‘They arrived there about half-past eleven. Sir 
Seymour rang the bell and ina moment Dick Garstin opened the 
door. 

“What’s the matter?” was Sir Seymour’s unconventional 
greeting to him. 

For the painter’s face was flushed in patches and his small 
eyes glowed fiercely. ; 
“‘Who’s this?” he said, looking at Sir Seymour’s companion. 

“Detective Inspector Horridge—Mr. Dick (Carstin,” said 
Sir Seymour. 

“Oh, come to see the picture! 
Garstin in a harsh voice. 

“Too late!” 

“Yes, a damned sight too late! But come up.” 

They went in, and Garstin, without any more words, took 
them up to the studio. 

“There you are!” he said, still in the harsh and unnatural 
voice. 

He flung out his arm towards the easel which stood in the 
middle of the room. Sir Seymour and the Inspector went up 
to it. Part of the canvas on which Arabian’s portrait had been 
painted was still there. But the head had been cleanly cut 
away. Only the torso remained. 

“When was this done?” asked Sir Seymour, turning to the 
painter. 

“Some time last night, I suppose. I didn’t sleep here. I 
often don’t, more often than not. But last night I was a fool 
to be away. Well, I’ve paid for my folly!” 

“But how——” 

“The fellow got in. It doesn’t much matter how. With a 
false key, I suppose. For he didn’t break anything.” 

“Does anyone know?” 

“Not a soul, except: us.” 

Sir Seymour was silent. He had realized at once that Miss 
Van Tuyn was safe now, safe even from further scandal unless 
Garstin chose to make trouble. He looked at the painter, and 
from him to the Inspector. 

“What are you going to do?” he said to Dick Garstin. 

“T don’t know!” said Garstin. 

And he flung himself down on the old sofa by the wall. 

“T don’t know!” 

For a moment he put his hands up to his temples and stared 
at the floor. As he sat there thus he looked like a man who had 
just been thrashed. After a moment Sir Seymour went over 
to him and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

Garstin looked up. 

“What’s that for?” 

He stared into Sir Seymour’s face for an instant. Perhaps 
he read something there. For he seemed to pull himself together 
and got up. (Continued 6 on page 122) 


Well, you’re too late!” said 


Arabian bared his teeth like an animal and half shut his eyes. 

“Miss Van Tuyn knows that you stole them!” 

Arabian drew in his breath sharply. His mouth opened wide. 

Sir Seymour turned and went out of the room. He shut the 
door behind him. In the little scented hall he caught up his coat 
and hat and and went out of the flat. 

When Sir Seymour left the building in which Arabian lived he 
took a taxicab for Claridge’s Hotel. He went to the desk and 
inquired if Miss Van Tuyn was at home. The man at the desk, 
who knew him well, said that she was in. He would inquire at 
once if she were at home to visitors. After a moment at the 
telephone he asked Sir Seymour to go upstairs, and called a page 
boy to accompany him and show him the way. 

“Henriques,” said Sir Seymour, pausing as he was about to 
follow the page, ‘‘you’re a discreet fellow I know.” 

“T hope so, Sir Seymour.” 

“If by any chance a man called Arabian should come here 
while I am upstairs, get rid of him, will you? I am speaking on 
Miss Van Tuyn’s behalf and with her authority.” 

“T won’t let the gentleman up, Sir Seymour.” 

“Has he called today?” i 

“Yes, Sir Seymour. He called early this afternoon. I had 
orders to say Miss Van Tuyn and Miss Cronin were both out. 
He wrote a*note downstairs which was sent up.” 


“Come, Miss 
Van Tuyn,” 
said Sir 
Seymour. 
“You're not 


helpless, and 


you've got 
friends.” 


“He may call again at any time. Get rid of him.” 

“Yes, Sir Seymour.” 

“Thanks. I rely on your discretion.” 

And Sir Seymour went towards the lift where the page boy 
was waiting. 

Miss Van Tuyn met him at the threshold of her sitting room. 
She was very pale. She greeted him eagerly. 

“How good of you to call again! Do come in. 
stirred. I haven’t been out all day.” 

She shut the sitting room door. 

“He has been here!” 

“So I heard. I ventured to speak to Henriques, the young 
man at the desk, before coming up. I know him quite well. 
I took it on myself to give an order on your behalf.” 

“That he wasn’t to be allowed to come up?” 

“Yes. I told Henriques to get rid of him.” 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you! I’ve been in misery all day 
thinking at every moment that he might open my door and walk 
in. Iam horribly afraid. I can’t help it. And it’s so dreadful, 
not daring to move. It’s—it’s like living in a nightmare!” 

“Come, Miss Van Tuyn!” said Sir Seymour, and in his voice 
and manner there was just a hint of the old disciplinarian, “pull 
yourself together. You're not helpless, and you’ve got friends.” 

“Oh, do forgive me! I know I have. But there’s something 


I haven’t 
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something so 
hideous in 
feeling like 
this about a 
man whom 
Beryl 
broke off 
abruptly and 
sank down. 


this young lady alone. Her acquaintance with you has stopped. 
It won’t be renewed. If you call on her you will be sent off. 
If you write to her your letters will be burned without 
being read. If you try to persecute her in any way means 
ee be found to protect her and to punish you. I shall see to 
that.” 

Arabian’s mouth was still tightly shut and he was standing 
quite still and seemed to be thinking, or trying to think, deeply. 
At last he said: 

“T fear I was rude just now. You startled me. I said it was 
impertinence. But—I see, I understand now. The women— 
they are clever. And when age comes—ah, we have no longer 
much defense against them.” 

And he smiled. 

“What do you mean?” said Sir Seymour, longing to knock the 
fellow down and feeling an almost insuperable difficulty in retain- 
ing his self-control. 

“This I mean! You say you come to me sent by Miss Van 
Tuyn. But I say—no! You come to me sent by Lady 
Sellingworth.” 

Sir Seymour was startled. Was the fellow so brazen that he 
was going to allude to what had happened over ten years ago? 
That seemed incredible, but with such a man perhaps everything 
was possible. 


“Tt is like this,” continued Arabian in a suave and explanatory 
voice: ‘Lady Sellingworth she hates Miss Van Tuyn. They 
have quarreled about a young man. His name is Craven. I 
have met him ina restaurant. I dine there with Miss Van Tuyn. 
He dines there that night with Lady Sellingworth, who is in 


” 


love with him as old women are with nice looking boys, and 

“Hold your tongue, you infernal blackguard!” 

“Miss Van Tuyn calls Craven to us, and Lady Sellingworth is 
so jealous that she runs out of the restaurant so that he is obliged 
to follow her and leave Miss Van Tuyn——” 

“You damned ruffian!” said Sir Seymour. 

His face was congested with anger. He put out his arm as if 
he were going to seize Arabian by the collar of his jacket. For 
once in his life he “‘saw red’’; for once he was forced by indig- 
nation into saying something he would never have said had he 
given himself time to think. 

Arabian moved backwards with a swift, wary movement. Sir 
Seymour did not follow him. He stood where he was and said 
again: 

“You damned ruffian! If you don’t get out of the country 
I'll set the police on you.” 

“Indeed! What for—please?” 

“For stealing Lady Sellingworth’s jewels in Paris ten years 
ago!’ 
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“You infernal blackguard!"’ cried Sir Seymour. 


“When I came into the studio,” he said after a moment’s 
silence, ‘I remembered your face, and—why is he here? That 
was my thought. Why is he here? Where did I see you?” 

“That doesn’t matter. You will give up your acquaintance 
with Miss Van Tuyn. You will get out of London. And then 
no measures will be taken against you.” 

“Where was it?” persisted Arabain. 
me?” 

“Ves,” said Sir Seymour. 

He debated within himself for an instant and then took a 
decision. 

“T saw you at the Ritz Hotel in Piccadilly ten years or more 
ago.” 

“At the Ritz!” 


“Do you remember 


Arabian bared his teeth like an animal. 


“I was lunching with a friend. I was lunching with Lady 
Sellingworth.”’ 


“Ah!” exclaimed Arabian. “That was it! I remember! 
So—she sent—I see! I see!” 

He half shut his eyes and a vein in his forehead swelled, giving 
to his brow a look of violence. 

“‘She has—she has 

He shut his mouth with a snap of the teeth. Sir Seymour was 
aware of a struggle taking place in him. Something, urged on 
by drink, was fighting hard with his natural caution. But the 
caution, long trained no doubt and kept in almost perpetual use, 
was fighting hard, too. 

“No one sent me,” said Sir Seymour with contempt. ‘But 
that’s no matter. You understand now that vou are to leave 
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“T can’t help that,” said Garstin, totally unperturbed. “I’m 

going to exhibit that picture.” 
“No! No!” said Arabian. 

And as he spoke he suddenly bared his teeth. 

Garstin, without making any rejoinder to this almost brutally 
forcible exclamation, which was full of violent will, thrust a 
hand into his waistcoat pocket and pulled out a big gold watch. 

“J say, I’m awfully sorry,” he said, with a swift glance at 
Sir Seymour which the latter did not miss, “but I must turn 
you both out. I’m dining at the Arts Club tonight. Jinks— 
you know the Slade Jinkses—is coming to pick me up. You'll 
forgive me, Sir Seymour?” 

His voice was unusually gentle as he said the last words. 

“Of course. I’ve stayed an unconscionable time. Are you 
going my way, Mr. Arabian?” 

Garstin’s mouth twitched. Before Arabian could stad 
Garstin said: 

“Look here, Arabian!” 

“Yes—please?” said Arabian. 

“You and I differ pretty badly about this business of your 
damned portrait.” 

“Ah yes!” 

“Sir Seymour’s a just man, a very just man. Let’s hear 
what he has to say. Talk it over with Sir Seymour. Get his 
unbiased verdict. And let me hear from you any time tomorrow. 
He’ll say what’s fair and square. I know that.” 

While speaking he went towards the head of the stairs, followed 
by Sir Seymour and Arabian. As Arabian passed the place 
where the whisky stood he picked up his glass and drank it off 
at a gulp. 

A minute later Sir Seymour oud he were out in the night 
together. 

“Which way do you go, please?” asked Arabian. 

“T'll go your way if you like. I live in St. James’s Palace. 
But I’m in no hurry. Do you live in my direction?” 

“Oh, no! I live quite near in Chelsea.” 

“IT can walk to your door, then, if you don’t mind having my 
company,” said Sir Seymour. 

“Thank you.” 

And they walked on together in silence. Sir Seymour won- 
dered what was passing in the mind of the man beside him. 
Sir Seymour made no allusion to the recent scene in the studio, 
or to Garstin’s parting words. His instinct counseled silence on 
that point. So he talked of London, the theaters, the affairs of 
the day, trying to seem natural, like a man of the world with a 
casual acquaintance. He noticed that Arabian’s answers.and 
comments were brief. This state of things continued until 
they reached Rose Tree Gardens. 

“This is it,” said Arabian, stopping before the big porch. 

Sir Seymour stopped too, hesitated, then said, ‘“‘I’ll say good 
night to you.” 

Arabian shot a piercing and morose glance at him, moved his 
right hand as if about to extend it, dropped it and said: 

“Wi ell, but we have not spoken any more about my picture!” 

“No.” 

“But I should like to know what you think.” 

“Very good of you. But I’m an outsider. I wasn’t there 
when you made what you say was a bargain.” 

“No. But—— 

Again he sent a piercing glance at Sir Seymour, who received 
it with absolute sang-froid and stood looking completely de- 
tached, firm and simple. At that moment Sir Seymour felt 
positive that a struggle was going on in Arabian in which the 
drink he had taken was playinga part. The intensely suspicious 
nature of the enemy of society, always on the alert because 
always likely to be in danger, was at odds with the demon that 
steals away the wits of men, unchains their recklessness, unlocks 
their tongues, uncovers often their most secret inclinations. 
Arabian was hesitating. At that moment the least thing would 
turn him one way or the other. 

Sir Seymour was sure that if he showed the slightest sign of 
wishing to push himself into Arabian’s affairs the man would recoil 
at once, in spite of the drink which was slightly but definitely 
clouding his perceptions. So he took the contrary course. He 
forced himself to hold out his hand to the beast and said: 

“Well—good night!” 

But Arabian did not take his hand. i 

“Oh, but please come in for a moment!” he std. “Why go 
away: 
“Tt’s getting late.” 

“But I will not keep you long. Dick Garstin said you should 

judge between us, that I was to come tomorrow and tell him. 


I know you will say I have the right. Come up. I will explain 
to you.” 

“Very well,” said Sir Seymour with apparant reluctance, 
“but really I must not stay long.” 

“No, no! You are very good. It is not your business. But 
really it is important.” 

As he got into the lift Sir Seymour wondeted whether he could 
have tricked Arabian if the latter had not been drinking. 

“Here it is!” 

The lift had stopped. They got out on a landing and Arabian 
put a key into a door. 

“Do please take off your coat. It is all warm in here! 

“Yes, and some brute’s been burning scent in a shovel!” 
thought Sir Seymour as he stepped into the flat. He took his 
coat off, laid it on a chair and went into a room on the left, the 
door of which Arabian held open. 

“Please sit down by the fire,” said Arabian. ‘“‘I will explain. 
I know you will be on my side. You must have a little whisky 
with me.” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Well, I must have some. I have gotacold. This climate in 
winter—it is awful!” 

Sir Seymour sat down. Arabian stood with his back to the 
fire and his hands thrust into his trouser pockets. 

“Now I will tell you exactly,” Arabian said. 

And he explained carefully and lucidly enough—though 
through occasional yawns—what had happened between Gar- 
stin and himself. He did not mention Miss Van Tuyn’s name. 
As he was getting towards the end of his narrative he poured 
out some whisky, added a little soda and drank it. 

“There! That is how we did!” he said at last. And he 
dropped softly, with an odd lightness, into a chair near Sir 
Seymour, and added: 

“Now, have I not the right over the picture? Can I not send 
tomorrow and take it away? Is that not just?” 

“Just!” said Sir Seymour. “Do you care so much about 
justice?” 

“Eh?” said Arabian, suddenly leaning forward in his chair. 
“What is that?” 

The bitter sarcasm which Sir Seymour had not been able to 
keep out of his voice had evidently startled Arabian. 

“You are English,’ he said, as Sir Seymour said nothing. 
“Do you not care that a stranger in your country should have 
justice?” 

“Oh, yes! I care very much about that. I thoroughly under- 
stand why you don’t want Mr. Garstin to show people that 
picture,” he said. ‘Mr. Garstin has uncovered your secret. A 
man such as you naturally would object to that.”’ Arabian rose. 

Sir Seymour got up slowly, very deliberately even, from his 
chair. 

“What did you go to Dick Garstin for?” 

“T went to ask him to allow me to bring two or three people 
to his studio to look at his portrait of you.” 

“My portrait! What is my portrait to you? Why should 
you bring people? What people?” 

But Sir Seymour did not answer the question. Instead, he 
put one hand on the mantelpiece, leaned slightly towards Ara- 
bian, and said: 

“You wanted my verdict on the rights of the case between 
you and Mr. Garstin. That isn’t my affair. You must fight 
it out between you. But I should seriously advise you not to 
take too long over the quarrel. You said just now that the 
English climate was awful. Get out of it as soon as you can.” 

“Get out of it! What is it to you whether I stay or go?” 

“T’m afraid if you delay here much longer you may be sorry 
for it.” 

“Who are you?” said Arabian fiercely. 

“T’m a friend of Miss Van Tuyn—I saw her this morning—she 
wishes me to see to it that you leave her alone, get out of her 
life.” 

“Are you her father, a relation?” 

“No.” 

“Then what have you to do with it? You—you impertinent 
old man!” 

Sir Seymour’s brick-red, weather beaten face took on a darker, 
almost a purplish hue, and the hand that was holding the mantel- 
piece tightened into a fist. 

“You will leave this young lady alone,” he said sternly. “Do 
you hear? You will leave her alone. She knows what you are.” 

Arabian had pushed out his full under lip and was staring now 
intently at Sir Seymour. His gaze was intense; and vet there 
was a cloudy look in his eyes. 
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“How you must hate 
me!" said Beryl in a 
broken voice. ‘Your 
masterpiece —ruined !" 


picture when it was finished. That 
was the bargain between us. But 
I did not say I would allow you to 
exhibit my picture.” 

“But I told you before I ever put 
a smudge of paint on the canvas 
that I should want to exhibit it.” 

“That is quite true.” 

“Well, then?” 

“Two must speak to make a bargain. Is it not so?” He 
spoke to Sir Seymour. 

“T presume so,” said the latter. 

“Ah! You hear!” 

“T do!” said Garstin composedly. 

“Well, Dick Garstin, I did not say I would permit my picture 
to be exhibited by you. And that was on purpose. I intended 
to wait until I saw how you would make me appear. I have 
waited. There I am!” He pointed to the portrait. “It is fine, 
perhaps, as you say. But I do not choose that people should 
see that and be told, ‘That is Nicolas Arabian.’ I do not give 
you permission to show that portrait.” 

“You don’t like it?” 

“You have made of mea beast. That is what I say.” 

“Sorry you think so! But what’s to be done? That picture 


is worth from eight hundred to a 
thousand pounds at the very least. 
You don’t suppose I am going to 
give it to you without letting the 
people who care about my stuff have 
a look at it? Why, where is your 
sense of fairness, my boy?” 

“T do not know really what you 
mean by that!” 

“Well, I ask you, Sir Seymour, would 
it be fair that I should have all my 
trouble for nothing? He can have the 
picture. But I want my kudos. Eh?” 

“I quite understand that,” said Sir Seymour calmly. 

Arabian turned round and faced him. And as he did so Sir 
Sevmour said to himself: 

“The fellow’s been drinking heavily.” 

“But, please, do you understand my feeling? Would you 
like to be made what you are not—a beast?” 

Sir Seymour ‘saw Garstin, perhaps with difficulty, shutting 
off a smile. 

“T can’t say I should,’ ” he answered with absolute gravity. 

“Would you,” pursued Arabian, apparently in desperate 
earnest, “would you allow a picture of you like this to be shown 
to all your friends?” 

“I think,” returned Sir Seymour, still with an absolute and 
simple gravity, “that I should object to that—strongly.” 

“You hear!” said Arabian to Garstin. “It is your own friend 
who says this.” 
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The Dramatic (Conclusion of 


December Love 


A Story of ‘the Temptation 
That Comes toa 
Woman of Fifty 


By Robert Hichens 


Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 


LAST INSTALMENT 


“WO or three minutes later Arabian walked 
into the studio with Garstin just behind 
him. When he saw Sir Seymour a slight 
look of surprise came into his face. 

Sir Seymour realized that Garstin had not men- 
tioned that there was a visitor in the studio. 

“A friend of mine, Sir Seymour Portman,’ 
Garstin. ‘Mr. Nicolas Arabian.”’ 

Arabian bowed and said formally: 

“Very glad to meet you.” 

Sir Seymour bowed and said: 

“Thanks.” 

“Sit down, my boy!” said Garstin with sudden 
heartiness, laying a hand on Arabian’s shoulder. “And 
I know you’ll put your lips to a whisky.’ 

“Thank you,” said Arabian. 

And he sat down in a deep armchair. Sir Seymour saw his 
brown eyes, for a moment hard and inquiring, rest upon the 


said 


visitor he had not expected to find, and wondered whether 


Arabian remembered having seen him before. If so Arabian 
would also remember that he, Seymour, was a friend of Adela 
Sellingworth, who had been with him at the Ritz on that day 
ten years ago. 

“Say how much!” said Garstin, coming up with the whisky. 

Sir Seymour noticed that Arabian took a great deal of the 
spirit and very little soda with it. 

“A cigar?” said Garstin. “But I know without asking. 
There! Now we’re cozy! How’s Beryl, my boy?” 

“T have not seen Miss Van Tuyn today,” said Arabian. “But 
I hope to see her tomorrow.” 

He looked at Sir Seymour and there seemed to be a flicker of 
suspicion in his eyes. 

“Do you know Miss Van Tuyn?” he asked. 

“Very slightly,” said Sir Seymour. “I have met her once or 
twice in London. She is a very beautiful creature.” 

There was a constraint in the room. Sir Seymour felt it 
strongly and feared that it came from something in him. Evi- 
dently he was not a very good actor. 

Garstin got up to fetch some more whisky for Arabian, whose 
glass was now empty, and as he came back with the bottle he 
said to Arabian: 

“Sir Seymour’s had a good look at your portrait, Arabian.” 

“Indeed!” said Arabian. 

“And he thinks it’s damned fine. As I’m giving it to you I 
thought you’d like to know that it’s appreciated.” 

There was an unmistakably malicious expression on Garstin’s 
face as he spoke. 

“In fact,” added Garstin, lifting the bottle to pour the whisky 
into Arabian’s glass, “Sir Seymour is so pleased with my work 
that I shouldn’t wonder if he lets me paint him.” 

“Ah!” said Arabian, looking at Sir Seymour with a sudden 
hard intensity which strangely transformed his face, “this is 
good hews. I am pleased. But—thank you!”—to Garstin 


who poured out some whisky—‘that will do, please! But you 
are not afraid of the drawback?” 

“What drawback?” asked Sir Seymour. 

“Mr. Dick Garstin makes us all look like canaille!” 

“Tndeed!”’ 

“But have you not noticed this?” said Arabian. “With you, if 
you are painted, it will be thesame. Dick Garstin must see bad 
in us all.” He laughed, and his laugh was oddly shrill and ugly. 

“It is an idée fixe,” he said. ‘You see I am frank. I say what 
I think, Dick Garstin.” 

“No objection to that!” said Garstin with a mischievous smile. 
“But if you do not like your picture you won’t want to have it. 
So let us consider our bargain canceled.” 

“Oh, no,” said Arabian, “‘the picture is mine!’ 

“The bargain we made,” said Garstin, turning to Sir Seymour, 
“was this. Mr. Arabian was to be kind enough to sit to me on 
two conditions. One was in my favor, the other in his. I 
was to have the right to exhibit the picture, and after that I 
was to hand it over as a present to Arabian.” 

“No, that was not the bargain, please!” said Arabian. 

“Not the bargain?” said Garstin with an air of humorous 
surprise. : 

“Oh, no! You kindly said that if I gave up my time to you, 
as I have done—very much of my time—you would give me the 
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bare knees in the spotlight, sixteen was as blasé as a ciga- 
rette stub, twenty was hollow eyed with experience and 
twenty-four was cynically pushing for room at the very 
tail of the procession. Even Sublinia, he had seen, for all 
its petunia beds and its horse trough on Second Avenue, 
had its beaded eyelashes, its posters of the Gish girls, its 
Movie Chat in the Weekly Herald, its joy riders and its 
unsavory fringe of roadhouses, marks of the times. Girls 
like Dale Padgway were at twenty-six exhibited as high 
and dry between the warm, swimming waters of youth 
and the progressive stream of middle age and they could 
only move about unexpectantly. 


On any newcomer to Sublinia the name of Padgway 
must perhaps have palled. It was so in evidence, with 
no big living presence to justify it. 

There was to begin with the gray marble monument in 
the park; life size, with wide shoulders and a full, forceful 
face. 

The granite and iron wrought fountain at the corner of 
Third Avenue bore in deep cut inscription: Presented to 
the City of Sublinia by the Honorable Timothy Padgway, 
March 25, 1905. 

There was Padgway Avenue, best paved in town, maple 
lined. There was the Padgway office block, built with a 
flourish one boom year and sold almost immediately with 
profit by the congressman. . 

In the bank where Hugh McNett worked every day, an 
engraving in walnut frame bent composed, forceful eyes 
down upon him, pointed at him its underline: Timothy 
Padgway, Vice-President 1902-09. 

There were monuments and reminders not of stone or 
wood as well. 

In his new teller’s hearing old Denwell Curtis one day 
exclaimed strongly over a school board squabble: “I 
wish Tim Padgway was not in his coffin! He knew how to 
settle an argument.” 

There still was voiced a lively appreciation of the 
appropriation which he got from his Congress one term 
for deepening certain of his State’s waterways. There 
was a loud wish, one month-end, for Tim’s opinion of an 
Eastern factory’s request of the council board for a free 
site in Sublinia for a branch building. 

“No man, or bunch of men, could put anything over 

on Tim when he had loosened his wits and was marshaling 
the facts.” This from a little pudgy general merchant, 
Hed Sunberg, whose checking account was the bank’s pet 
one. 
And finally of course there was the steel safe deposit 
box in the bank’s vaults. That was tangible evidence of 
a man’s accomplishments and a young woman’s holding. 
It measured eight by ten by twenty inches, that box. 

In such a narrow steel space, a vast amount of prop- 
erty may lie flat and tempting. Toward this one Hugh 
McNett, whose years since his sixteenth had been spent 
in festering familiarity with such boxes, none of which 
had ever been his to open legitimately with thin key, felt 
his very fingers, as well as soul, itch and curve. 

The feeling might not have grown upon him, almost by 
a leap and a bound, had not Dale Padgway from the begin- 
ning been inclined to be kind. It is called kindness— 
that pliant attitude of a woman. 

He made acquaintance easily enough. There had been 
the formal introduction by Denwell Curtis one day in the 
bank. There followed a meeting and handshake from her 
at the musicale, held on the Padgway lawn the next 
Wednesday evening by the Baptist church, to which 
Merley Briggs had invited him, as helping a newcomer to 
feel at home in town. 

The next evening on his walk downtown for an after 
supper cigarette he had coolly paused and then struck up 
across the smooth green slope to the flower mound where 
Dale in washed gingham dress and cotton garden gloves 
was bending a last daylight half hour on small weeds. A 
brief enough chat. He was in too deadly earnest to 
spatter the mud of boldness over a first wooing step. 

But the next day it had seemed natural enough to fall 
in step with her on her way downtown to the municipal 
fund concert. Especially since old Mrs. Sloan was pant- 
ing along behind with two other boarders, the middle- 
aged Brunkson brother and sister. 

Perhaps his own burning (Continued om poge 114) 


It was just as well, as Dale thought over that kiss, 
that she could not see Hugh's twisted smile 
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Mr. McNett”—conscientiously. “But the sheets clean. And, 
I believe, warm biscuits four mornings every week.’ Ellen 
Sloan is the widow of our late lamented Orris Sloan, the stone 
cutter. He cut the stone for the base for the Padgway monu- 
ment which you may have noticed at the corner of Main as you 
turned from Second Avenue.” 

Even that first evening Hugh McNett knew that he would 
disregard any thinness of his boarding house’s cream. The 
Sloan and Padgway places adjoined neighborlily. 

He drew a slow, covetous breath when after supper from the 
vine hung side window of Mrs. Sloan’s dining room he viewed 
that Padgway place and got—old Mrs. Sloan knew of no reason 
for not eating hot bread every day or for not being as garrulous 
as nature bade her—the history of Dale Padgway. 

It was a substantial and pleasant place. A man or a woman 
would like to call it home, to return to it evenings, go forth from 
it mornings. Against Hugh’s own background of cheap Chicago 
flat and rooming house and lunchrooms, it loomed with striking 
charm. 

The large, square, white stone house 
with its great gray eaves and wide, low 
silled windows, stood midway of a slop- 
ing lawn of at least two acres whose 
smooth green testified to thirty years 
of well oiled lawn mower. The great 
porch had a squat, easy balustrade clam- 
bered with flowering vines. It was set 
with hickory chairs to befit the gather- 
ings of a hospitable congressman’s 
friends. Clean, even-kept gravel walks 
ran past a tennis court to the rear and 
down to the two-foot stone wall which 
dropped to the street level in front. 

“Timothy Padgway paid thirty-two 
dollars apiece for those big hickory 
chairs,” said Mrs. Sloan, pausing on her 
way to his room with clean, pink bor- 
dered towels. ‘‘He said better to pay 
a good price and get what full sized men 
could sit in without creaking.” 

She smiled as in memory of an 
old, resonant and well liked 
voice. 

Cannas, caladium and various 


“I don't fancy McNett's quiet 
ways, insisted Old Briggs. 


His Wife’s Money 


six had been youth. Now, the fourteen year olds had their 


perennial lilies featured the sides and back of the grounds, while 
halfway up the green slope of front was a great round flower bed, 
rosy and fringed. Of almost autocratic charm, the rosiness of 
it fixed an eye no matter how indifferent. 

“Dale Padgway always has good luck with her petunias,” 
said Mrs. Sloan enviously. ‘They turn out mostly double, and 
fringed. No one else’s in town do so well. Her pa always used 
to be proud of that bed.” 

Hugh McNett learned that Dale was twenty-six years old. 
The last of the family except for an old, ailing, family-proud 
aunt of Timothy’s who made a home with her. Her mother 
died when she was young. She had been about the world a good 
deal. ‘Though she don’t really look it, you could say,” com- 
plained Mrs. Sloan. Washington for many years in season of 
course, Europe once, the Panama Canal, western and southern 
congressional junkets to inspect waterways. 

Timothy Padgway’s funeral was only three years back, and 
still an impressive memory in the town. Hugh gathered that 
he had been the big man of that part of the State. Bank 
director, circuit judge, congressman for six terms, head of boards 
and committees, favorite public speaker on the 
Fourth and Decoration Day. A_ big bodied, 
likable, charitable man. He had his enemies. 
Even in his own political party some accused him 
of hogging the limelight. But—runs old wisdom— 
a man with no enemies doesn’t amount to much. 
Some of Tim Padgway’s enemies 
went to him when they wanted a 
good loan and easy interest. In 
addition to his other qualities, he 
had the money making. 

No one would think to look at 
Dale—an old neighbor’s voice held 
again a thin knife edge of com- 
plaint—that she had been left so 
well fixed by a father. But she 
was liked. No one expected her 
to fill her father’s shoes. The 
shoes were wide of sole. And if 
she didn’t spend much money on 
silk stockings and New York hats, 
she kept up all Timothy Padg- 
way’s pet donations. ‘Which some 
daughters wouldn’t be particular todo.” 

No, she had never married. No, 
there wasn’t any strong reason. 
She had had some chances. Joe 
Bullet, of the drug store, who after- 
ward married one of the well fixed 
Moore girls. The oldest Sunberg boy 
who later fell in love with Saffy Gra- 
ham’s visiting cousin Lida from Pitts- 
burgh. And even old Judge Curtis, 
brother of Denwell of the bank. 

This last just after Timothy’s death. 

And a good thing old Clay Curtis 
had waited, said Mrs. Sloan signifi- 
cantly and in disapproval, as she 
described how the smoke of his great 
black cigar and his old booming voice 
in proposal had together come over a 
canna hedge one night to the edification of seme 
of Dale’s neighbors. “Marry me, Dale, and 
I'll look after you ” As if Timothy Padg- 
way wouldn’t have roared objection to one of 
his own gray haired clique marrying his daugh- 
ter, even if she was well into her twenties. 

Hugh McNett was shrewder than old Mrs. 
Sloan, intent upon her gossip and her boarders 
and her petunias. He could guess readily that 
in the years divided between Washington and 

pullmans, congressional junkets and petunia 
tending, Dale Padgway had slipped out of one circle and had not 
had sufficient personality or initiative to gain a good place in 
another smarter and larger. 

He reflected that so many big forceful men have these colorless, 
unforceful women folks; as though nature with her bigoted love 
for contrasts, or for evening up, must often slap the thick beside 
the thin, apologize for excessful ability by placing anemia 
against it. Furthermore, while the girl was accompanying a 
busy father here and there, times had changed. Once, twenty- 
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Hugh was in too deadly earnest to spatter the mud of boldness over a first wooing step. 


length were mended. Her white outing shoes had seen at least 
two summers’ service. She was rather tall, thin, with pre- 
occupied gray eyes and an oval face which lacked vividity. 

But old Denwell Curtis, the stout bank president, had risen 
cordially from his varnished swivel chair while he talked to her. 
Merley Briggs, the thin haired elderly cashier, was writing her a 
receipt with some importance of black penholder. Hugh after- 
ward ascertained that it was for an annual gift of five hundred 
dollars to a struggling non-sectarian college in the next county. 
When alive, Congressman Timothy Padgway had made a hobby 
of certain annual donations. Since -his death, his daughter had 
continued them. 

He met Saffy Graham on his way to old Mrs. Sloan’s wide old- 
fashioned red brick boarding house, which was recommended to 


him by Merley Briggs. Saffy had blue eves and wore a flame 
colored taffeta dress. She was on the way to the courthouse and 
her typewriter desk. Her skirt was short. Saffy wore no gloves. 
Her arms were bare to within four inches of white shoulder. 
To a newcomer in town, not old and wearing nicely creased 
summer trousers, she gave a lift of eyelash—well, Hugh McNett, 
recently of Jackson and La Salle intersection, recognized the 
lift. Back in the Commonwealth pink veined marble rotunda, 
the younger tellers dubbed it the come-hither-and-spend-money- 
on-me look. He had no difficulty in placing Saffy. 

Merley Briggs, who had the pursed mouth of a careful man of 
bank affairs and the neat socks of a careful wife, had not unre- 
servedly recommended the boarding house of an old friend and 
fellow townswoman. “You'll find the cream thin, 
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70 | His Wife’s Money 


Today there whirled in succession past him, so close that tires 
dusted his shoes, an opera star from a station, with her sable 
furs, her jeweled ears, her three dogs, her two maids, her secre- 
tary, her perfume; a youngish wheat plunger riding his great 
black limousine as a younger Roman might have ridden his 
chariot; two ex-saloon keepers, complacent with their dollars, 
their gasoline fumes and their good clothes; an oil promoter 
irritably bidding his chauffeur try to get on faster: the owner of 
a string of de luxe hotels. 

Behind these, a seventeen year old brat—so Hugh McNett 
with venom dubbed him—perfectly. cravated and gloved, low 
rakish cap over smug, immature face, hand on a twenty thousand 
dollar imported wheel with as much nonchalance as, say, his 
progenitive American tradesman handled twine for a package of 
sugar. 

Behind him, two duvetyn clad wives of prosperous city men. 
A phrase or two floated out their electric brougham. 

“Tt isn’t, that I grudge losing eighty dollars in an hour’s play. 
But she cheats flagrantly 

“Play? Good: heavens, Milly, I can’t afford cards any more 
—with that darn Caroline charging eighteen dollars for a 
simple facial treatment 

Their shrill confidences merged into the grumble from a 
following roadster. A grumbler in his early thirties, clad in 
tweed and patent leather, his finger in impatient hover over 
accelerator. 

“Ought to be a decent parking system—do away with this 
heathenish crush.” 

Grunt of assent from his companion. “Too many people own- 
ing cars anyway. That’s what’s the matter with this country. 
Property’s getting into wrong hands.” 

For the two men’s cool assumption that theirs were right 
hands, Hugh McNett sneered. A sneering that was interfered 
with by two young things on foot who smartly shoved him, as 
one who did not count, from their way. 

About fourteen years old, with satin skirts that essayed but 
hardly made the goal of bare, rouged knees and with lips over- 
reddened in invitation of kisses or sloe gin fizzes, one was saying 
indignantly: “Listen, I found out he makes ‘only thirty- five 
dollars a week. I said to him, Good by and make it snappy.’ 
The other, thoughtfully: “Say, I had a hunch he wasn’t worth 
a kind look.” 

Hugh, making one hundred and ten dollars a month, knew 
smarting ears. Not that these especial two young things 
mattered to him. But they reminded him of other girls. In 
his life there had been other humiliations than second .year 
overcoats, cheap sandwiches and rebukes for tardiness. Letha, 
a typist, who was sullen when he put her in a balcony seat. 
Genevieve, little, not very pretty, who explained to him one 
Christmas that for ten dollars one could not get four pairs of 
gloves that a girl with self-respect could wear. Elizabeth, 
clever, earning her own twenty-five dollars a week, who said 


frankly that when she married she expected to quit riding in 


street cars. 

Well, he had not exactly blamed any of them. He himself 
preferred orchestra rows to balcony. And he too had shrunk 
from life as many married ones were accepting it; four rooms, 


work, scrimp, pinch to pay rent and buy children’s shoes. His ° 


own childhood had schooled him. 

And today the crowning rancor of noon hour came when, at 
its end, he collided in the pink veined marble rotunda of his 
place of employment with big, booming Oscar Clughitt. Clug- 
hitt had been a teller. Now, with errand boys, typists, secre- 
taries running at his heels, he owned two banks, half a street 
railway system and a wheat corner. 

He scowled at the neat but awkward young man who bumped 
= him. Hugh quickly begged his pardon, disliking him the 
while. 

Clughitt drove the nails of discontent excruciatingly deep. 
Clughitt was a standing rebuke to non-success. Clughitt was 
evidence that once a teller need not mean always a teller. Clughitt 
was the glorious exception that hurt. Hugh McNett, Holmes, 
Tierney, the rest—the rule. Fate or ability or audacity, perhaps 
all three, had lifted the one man from the rut. But the majority 
were not so lifted. And Hugh at thirty-three was morosely 
conscious that of himself he would never get out of his rut—not 
tise above mediocrity. 

That was the word—mediocrity. 

He had his share of egotism. Along with it, that which is its 


parent or child—a morbid tendency to self-pity. But he had 


vision as well. He could place himself. With all the bitter- 
ness that an egotist and a self-pityer can put into such an admis- 


sion, he made the admission—he had not the ability, the flair, 
for success. 

Some have it. Like piano fingers or auburn hair. What 
some men, and some women, can win for themselves when they 
have not inherited it, he had not the character or the guile to 
win for himself. 

Whenever in the past he had saved even a hundred dollars or 
so to invest or to-speculate, he had lost the money. All his 
small flyers were fiascos. 

And he was thirty-three. 
Then fifty. 

An _ underpaid, ‘discontented old man without ever having 
tasted the rightful pleasures of a young man. This age, for one, 
concedes certain pleasures to be a man’s rightful ones.. Motor 
cars, leisure, fine linen, eye-turnings—registering envy—from 
one’s fellows. Hugh McNett longed for these four in particular 
as some gi long for bread. 

And unrolled candor of admission to stinging length— 
although some who could not find or earn had the audacity to 
steal, he was denied by nature even that. 

Beset by petty needs and strong desires, he had sometimes 
stared slyly at the greenbacks, orderly in high numerical piles in 
various cashiers’ or tellers’ booths, and his hands, hidden in his 
neat pockets of blue serge, had curled itchingly, tightened until 
the nails dug into palms from pure quivering desire. Almost he 
could have clutched a great green armful and run, run with i: 
as a coyote runs with palpitating rabbit flesh. 

But he knew that he would never clutch, never run. He had 
seen too much of that. 

Your true embezzler has too much imagination, aul not enough. 
Hugh knew his statistics. Neither stripes nor expatriation, both 
of which he could picture plainly, appealed to him. And in all 
probability he would incur the one or the other. He was 
American asphalt-born, American asphalt-bred. The unextra- 
ditionable spots of the world, with their hot suns and snakes, 
did not call him any more than did gray stone walls with their 
clammy cells. 


He would presently be forty. 


Hugh McNett indeed had less adventure in his soul than 
most. He was the kind—so tabulated in his. immediate 
superiors’ mental lists—who shook.a neat barbered head haugh- 
tily when small town banks sent in a request to a bigger, oblig- 
ing institution for a trustworthy young man who could be 
spared for a place where home talent for some reason was 
deemed inadvisable. There had been four or five such places in 
years past offered him. 

And it is possible that if the Sublinia opening had been passed 
on to him—after having been declined for family reasons by 


‘Sprague, Holmes and others—on any day but his morose thirty- 


third birthday, he might have declined it in turn. 

But the bitter brooding of the day demanded fruit, even if 
bitter fruit. Life in a small town seemed decidedly gnarled 
fruit. But his brooding that day had taken several wry twists. 
Even a sly twist toward-—— 

The fourth way by which a man can make life comfortable for 
himself, when other ways have failed, is not a nice way. Perhaps 
Hugh McNett, having respectfully told a Commonwealth vice- 
president that he had changed his point of view about going 
permanently to a small town, did not look himself in the face 
while he cynically decided upon certain equipment. 

He reddened under Carter’s parting deduction and advice. 

“Solomon in all his—perhaps you’re walking into the land of 
promise, my boy,” said Carter with his mechanical smile and gold 
fillings. ‘Small towns are honeycombed with fathers who’ve 
amassed loamy acres or government bonds for their unattractive 
daughters’ husbands. City daughters’—Carter sighed dis- 
agreeably—“‘who have money these days are marrying for more 
money, being insatiable.” 

Equipment? He had bought a brown suit, with shoes, ties, 
shirts and gloves to harmonize. Some girl—he forgot which one 
—had once told him that he looked best in brown. 

Behind in his Chicago rooming house he left his two volumes, 
bought years back on the monthly payment plan, of “Paragraphs 
to Young Tellers on Success.” 


Sublinia, Indiana, has three thousand of population. 

Both Dale Padgway and Saffy Graham came under his sharp 
dark blue eyes the first day of his arrival. 

Dale herself was in the bank when he entered from the train 
with his suitcase and credentials. 

She wore a much washed white linen dress, longer of skirt than 
was the year’s style. Her white chamoisette gloves of elbow 
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Illustrations by Robert E. Johnston 


IKE an addled yolk, the purpose must have lain many 
years within the speckled shell of Hugh McNett’s 
desires. 

In this year of our Lord, as in any year, a man may 
acquire money in only, practically, four different ways. He may 
earn it, or find it, or steal it—or marry it. Hugh McNett came 
to decision between one P. M. and five minutes after one of a 
raw April day which happened to be his birthday. His 
thirty-third birthday. 

To some men their thirty-third year is a vaulting board.. To 
others it is a deadline. In the case of Hugh McNett, many years 
of mounting bitterness, a sense of failure that was turning to 
rancor, reached an intolerable apex in five minutes. 

It was not that young Arkwright’s promotion that day par- 
ticularly embittered him. . 

In seventeen years—he had been sixteen when as messenger 
boy he first knew the great pink veined marble rotunda of the 
Commonwealth Mortgage and Trust Company—Hugh McNett 
had seen too many such promotions. Holmes, Ryley, Tierney, 
Sprague, Anderson—a long list. Poor Arkwright going blush- 
ingly to have his hand shaken by president and vice-president! 

Holmes at the third assistant teller’s cage still lived in a 
suburb and even while he bragged childishly of his raising of 
runt cucumbers, worried over monthly interest payments. 
Sprague at the fifth cage was trying to find a tonic that would 
keep his thin top hair from getting so thin as to attract the keen 
attention of his superiors. Tierney, whose name was bronze 
lettered on his cage, sighed helplessly pay days because one 
hundred and ninety dollars hardly reached for rent and two 
girls’ and a boy’s high school books. As for Carter of the me- 


As he watched that luxurious 
motor processional, Hugh's 
mounting bitterness reached 
an intolerable apex in: the 
space of five minutes. 


chanical smile and the gold fillings, he had never married at all. 

And the others—Ryley, who took a hundred thousand and had 
not since been heard of. South America, likely. Altway, who 
took forty thousand and still had eight years of his sentence to 
run. Will Leaman, who took four hundred dollars—to spend 
on a silly little stenographer in the next building—had not been 
arrested but had been dismissed and branded. 

Nine years back Hugh himself had gone blushingly forward to 
have his new teller hand shaken. The chances were, he now 
cynically reflected, that if nothing worse happened nine years 
hence young Arkwright would be giving contemptuous pity to 
someone else going forward. And an hour later would, evén as 
Hugh today, find his noon hour bitter because he was still 
hungry after his fifteen cent sandwich and coffee in a cheap white 
tiled lunchroom; because he was fearful that his winter overcoat 
made him conspicuous in a street of spring coats; because he 
was risking a tardy mark by a traffic officer’s arm upraised 
unduly long while the motor processional, always interlocked at 
the > psa of Jackson Boulevard and La Salle Street, spun 
on and on. - 


It was really that motor processional which, encountered day 


by day, brought swelling discontent to putrid head. For s0 
many people this is a motor age, a mad luxury age. 
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M ‘Sua SWANSON, featured with her sister Beatrice in ‘‘The 
Blushing Bride,” made her stage début in that bevy of loveliness, 
the Sextette in the Shubert revival of the famous ‘‘Floradora.” 
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ARY HAY, the charming wife of Richard 
Barthelmess of screen fame, is one of the 
dainty delights of the delightful ‘‘ Marjolaine.” 
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“You took away my baby,” the woman murmured, “and all the rest of my life I will suffer for it. 
Remember that, Mr. Emery, always. Carry it away with you.” 


To France, real land of the free,” Fred Emery supple- back of her chair, lips close to hers. 
tiled, glancing with the lift of his glass at the girl next to him, __ little moment.” 
atte a man is not afraid to be himself!” Emery leaned swiftly in front of her flushed, averteg 
uiey rose, those who were seated, and eight glasses tilted. spite of the laugh in his answer, his brows were formi 
Nanette pouted. “In America, you drink now only with black line. 
mtyes—hein?” “If you try any more drowning, Félix, you’ll be go 
metry laughed. ‘‘Not so that you could notice it!” never come up again, my friend.” 
Félix, the sculptor, swayed a bit uncertainly toward Jean. “Eh bien!” Félix shrugged, not one whit nonplusse 
mem 0uld not want to drink to your eyes, mon ange. I should moresublime death? The eyes—and arms—of /a petite 


: mat to drown myself in them!’ His arm slipped round the — you have died and lived in them many times, eh, mon Americas: 
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92 A Law Unto Ourselves 


Emery started up. Jean’s.two hands went out to halt him. 

“Don’t pay any attention, dear,” she whispered hurriedly. 
“Can’t you see, he’s not responsible for what he’s saying?” 

“‘He’s responsible to me!” 

“Our Frederick is jealous, my friends!”’ sputtered the futurist 
Félix. ‘‘He thinks he is a modern! Mon Dieu, he is primitive— 
like the man of the cave, like the beast who snarls when one 
approaches his mate!”’ He looked up impudently at the tower- 
ing American. “Should you not be flattered, my friend, that a 
Frenchman with the taste of a connoisseur bows to yours? Your 
little Jeanne is adorable—why should not another find her 


. desirable—an artist who knows line better than you?” He 


made a flourishing, unsteady bow. 

Emery’s lips went white. Before the girl could stop him, his 
fist shot out and the little Frenchman, with a look of soggy 
astonishment, went rolling to the floor. 

“Fred—don’t!” Jean’s frightened breath caught. “Don’t 
make a scene! He doesn’t mean anything—pick him up. 
Frei—please!” 

The music intervened with an alluring tango and the rest of 
the party, except for Evelyn, seized the opportunity to hurry 
down the stairs. She sent the dart of an arrow from her eyes at 
the assailant of Félix and stooped over to help him to his chair. 
The sculptor’s teeth were chattering with inarticulate Gallic rage. 

“Fred,” pleaded the girl in the Jeanne d’Arc warrior costume, 
“don’t say anything more to him! Let’s go! I’m tired anyway 
and it’s almost daylight. Dear—won’t you?” 

Without a word, Emery took-her arm and they went down the 
steps, she trembling a bit as she clung to him. They pushed 
through the swaying crowd. She was still trembling as he 
lifted her into a cab and gave their address. 

“Tf that dog hadn’t been drunk I’d have killed him,” he mut- 
tered, arms going round her. “Darling, you’re all unnerved.” 

“Tt’s nothing—nothing! Only, Fred, he felt he had the right 
to talk to me that way. He’s been sweet and chivalrous every 
time he’s called but he showed tonight the class he really puts 
me in—with Nanette and 4 

“Forget him!” Emery broke in. “We both will—the whole 
episode. It’s not worth thinking about. Tomorrow he’ll come 
over to the flat and apologize. He'll be all contrition. Jean— 
dearest, tell me you’re not going to let the thing bother you!” 

“Fred—am I in that class? The sort that can be insulted? 
Isn’t our love the beautiful thing we thought it would be? Tell 
me—tell me!” 

“Of course it is!’ And anxiously he answered her question 
with another. ‘“‘Haven’t we had a perfect time? Haven’t these 
months together been heaven?” 

“Yes—they have. I didn’t think there could be such happi- 
ness.” 

“‘And aren’t you glad we came—that we’re here? Aren’t you?” 

“You know I am!” 

“‘We’ve been so free—able to come and go exactly as we pleased 
—yet we haven’t wanted to do a thing apart. Suppose we’d 
stayed in New York—married and settled down—listened to 
the dictum ef our conventional ancestors! By this time we’d 
be living in a conventional apartment, probably north of Fifty- 
ninth Street, doing the movies every night for diversion or sitting 
at either side of the gas logs, you with your evening paper and I 
with mine. Every now and then I’d grunt out some news or 
you’d regale me with servant troubles. Domesticity—it’s a 
dirge!”’ 

For the first time since the encounter at the table a smile 
touched her lips. “I think I’d be happy with you, even married 
and north of Fifty-ninth Street. That’s the way I love you. 
It doesn’t matter how or where—so long as we’re together.” 

“You think that because we’ve found romance—this way. 
Wedding bells are its knell.” 

She did not answer and the anxious look swept once more 
across his dark, intense face. 

“‘You’re not sorry, sweetheart?” 

“‘No—of course not! Why, when your arms close round me, 
all the rest of the world is shut out. As if it and its laws had never 
been made! As if you and I were alone—for always—in eter- 
nity.” 

“And you’re all I want!” came from him. 
there’s nothing for me. Beloved!” 

The cab creaked as it stumbled through the curious gray light 
that is the veil dropped by night before the dawn. Inside there 
was stillness. Outside all Paris danced. 

They stopped before a house that leaned forward out of the 
shadows like a weary old ghost. It was of wood, with a pointed 


“Without you, 


roof and casement windows, a rickety relic of old Paris. He got 


out, lifted her down, paid the sleepy cocher and led the yw 
through a small courtyard and up two flights of wailing woodg 
steps. At the top he unlocked the door to a large studio roon, 
The draught of air reached out long arms and drew them jy 
Emery looked toward the stove that stood before the mantd 
The fire had gone out. He shivered as he picked up a bng 
scuttle and heaped coal into its yawning mouth. 

“Dearest, I wish you’d let us move into more sensible quarter 
This decrepit old place is artistic but nerve-racking. It’s y 
draughty that the fire’s always going out.” 

Jean went to the windows and stuffed strips of newspaper inj 
the cracks where they closed. 

“Don’t forget that we took it not for art but for.the price,” 

“And that’s so unnecessary,” he protested, “when I could giz 
you everything. When I want to give you everything!” 

“You're giving. me things all the time—every chance you cy 
make to buy me presents. I can’t stop you from doing tha 
I—I don’t want to. But you know our agreement—you my 
let me pay my own way, we must share equally the expense ¢ 
living—and this is all J can afford.” 

“But it’s so galling, when I want to spend all the money| 
have on you.” 

“Then spend it on my lessons, dear. You know—there’s o 
thing that troubles mea lot. I’ve wanted to talk to you aboutit’ 

“Yes?” he prompted, going to her as she paused in the act 
putting a match to the wick of the lamp on a small table. Th 
flame flared up and traveled along the stick until it almo 
burned her fingers. 

“Well?” He blew it out, struck one of his own, and lighte/ 
the lamp. Then he cupped a hand under her chin, lifting th 
vibrant face to his. 

“No—wait! I can’t tell you if you kissme. And it has ber 
bothering me—the only thing our coming here has interfere 
with!” 

“What is it, my love?” 

“That’s just it! Your love! Being your love has made m 
neglect everything else. If we’d stayed in New York, I shoul 
have gone on studying. I wouldn’t have let anything in thy 
world keep me from my singing lessons. Not even you, dear 
could have made me neglect the thing that for so many yea 
has been my one aim—my one goal. But here—living in this 
dream-world, with everything about me so new and wonderitl 
I keep putting off my arrangements. We’re sure to say, either 
you or I, that we'll wait until tomorrow—and tomorrow there’ 
always something else to do.” 

“But you do practice.” 

“No—I sing for you when you want to hear me—during th 
day for an hour or at night when we’re not going out. Pre 
ticing is going over monotonous little scales again and agait 
and again—tuning up the voice exactly as one tunes up a violit. 
It would drive you insane—that’s why I haven’t done muti 
of it.” 

“Don’t worry, sweetheart! I'll get a studio outside soon 
only I hate to be away from you all day. Let’s have this wor 
derful, carefree dream of ours a while longer. Your voice wil 
be more beautiful for it. We’ll have de Reszke take you ii 
hand then. Promise not to worry—promise!’’ 

She went into his arms, lifting her lips. 

“T always promise what you want, don’t I?” ; 

“And when -we both begin work seriously, you can practic 
those scales from dawn till dark. They’ll be music because tts 
your voice!” 

The first faint rays of morning touched like timid fingers tlt 
black painted floor. Jean drew back presently and went towatl 
the little hall that led to the rear room. $ 

“We must get some sleep—and I shouldn’t be a bit surprise? 
if the bedroom were an icebox, too. Stay in here while I lig 
the stove. ‘Thank heaven it’s an oil one!” { 

When he was alone, Fred Emery went to the casement Wit 
dows, in his troubadour costume fitting curiously into t 
frame they made. Paris had stretched her beautiful body for4 
final nap before dawn. The streets were somnolent, dead! 
quiet, much as they had been that night in the Square when 
and Jean decided to come away to live their own life accord) 
to their own will. | 

He raised his two hands and pushed back the heavy sho 
of hair that swept over his eyes. It had been heavenly, & 
long stretch of holiday, months without a care, without a thoug? 
of the world outside themselves. But the incident at the be 
tonight disturbed him. That was because he knew it was ® 
turbing Jean. He had sensed in the cab her tense, nervy’! 
recoil from Felix’s insult, the surge of (Continued on page ™ 
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RUSSELL 


In the Good Old Days of Weber and Fields 


HILE I was at the Casino singing in “La Belle 
Heléne,”’ I signed a contract with Weber and Fields 
for one season at their Music Hall at Twenty- 
ninth Street and Broadway, New York. 

I considered that the combination of Weber and Fields was 
a perfect one. I had enjoyed their performances from the 
front of the house long before I had had any thought of joining 
their forces. Mr. Fields is a wonderfully sympathetic man 
because he is an actor. He has greater talent than he has ever 
had the opportunity to express, because the public always 
expects him to be funny. He has a depth of feeling that, were 
he to have a play similar to those with which Mr. Belasco fur- 
tishes Mr. Warfield, would enable him to enjoy the same 
results that Mr. Warfield enjoys. 

Mr. Weber is just as clever in his way as Mr. Fields. He is a 
great business manager and producer. He never aspired to be 
an actor—he was the managing member of the firm. They were 
a wonderful combination, and have been ever since they were 
brought up together as boys, downtown in New York. I have 
heard them tell of the first partnership they ever formed, and 
Talso heard Joe’s mother, Mrs. Weber, tell the same story. 
_ When the boys were about eight years of age she set them up 
in business. She made a lot of gingersnaps every Saturday 
hight. She was the factory and they were the salesmen. On 
Sunday, Joe and Lew would go up to 120th Street and the 

arlem River where excursionists took the boat to Highbridge, 
with mother’s gingersnaps; they would sell them and take home 
the profits to Mrs. Weber. Thus she made business men of them 
While they were still children. 

Weber and Fields’s Music Hall was a business and a most 

ble and lucrative one, as all New York knows. For five 


years we remained at the Music Hall on Broadway, beginning 
our season on the first Thursday in September. You will wonder 
why Weber and Fields always started their seasons on Thursday 
nights. I often wondered myself, but I never thought to ask. 
I surmised that they began their partnership on one Thursday, 
made a success and had just that little superstition as to Thurs- 
day’s being the luckiest day in the week for them. 

I remember one season when the opening was delayed by the 
non-arrival of some costumes which Mr. Charles Joseph had 
purchased for them in Paris. The costumes arrived on Saturday 
after the advertised opening, but nothing would induce Weber 
and Fields to open the season on the following Monday night, 
although everything was in readiness and waiting. They post- 
poned the opening until the following Thursday. 

My first season at the Music Hall was vastly more important 
to me than any other that followed, as it was the means of 
changing the whole method of my line of work on the stage. 
I had always played comic opera, singing only the highest class 
music and speaking serious lines. Mr. Edgar Smith, who wrote 
all of the comedy material that was played at the Music Hall, 
was in my opinion the most clever burlesque writer of the day. 
I met Mr. Smith, the author, and Mr. John Stromberg, the com- 
poser of the music, at Weber and Fields’s Music Hall on the day 
the managers had called the company together to hear Mr. Smith 
read the new play which was to open the season. This was very 


amusing to me, for Mr. Smith read these burlesque sketches as 
seriously and with as much dignity as Mr. Augustus Thomas 
would have read a tragedy to his company. The first reading of 
most plays as a rule is not interesting, but we always enjoyed 
our first readings, and we were a wonderful audience for — 
Smith. He often remarked that he hoped the paying pu 
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Frank Langley: E. 


Nichols; George 


Beban; John ° 


Kelly; Gus Sohlke ; 
Dabney Smith; 
William H. Oviatt; 
Charles Mitchell; 
William R. Sill. 
Seated: Frankie 
Bailey: Ada 
Lewis :LewFields ; 
Fay Templeton; 
Edgar Smith 
(reading); Lillian 
Russell: Joe Web- 
er: Willie Collier; 
Helen Collier. 


The good old days. 
Standing (left to right): 


would laugh as much 
when they heard the 
comedies on the stage 
as we did when we 
heard them read in 
an empty theater— 
and they invariably 
did, as there were 
no failures at Web- 

er and Fields’s. 
Among thewonder- 
fully clever people 
engaged by Weber 
and Fields were Mr. 
Charley Ross and 
Mabel Fenton, Mr. 
David Warfield, Mr. 
Peter Dailey, Mr. John 
T. Kelly, Mr. Julian 
Mitchell, Miss Bessie 
Clayton, Mr. Lee Harrison, 
Miss Bonnie Maginn and 
Miss Belle Robinson, and the 
well known star chorus of girls. 
During that first season I enjoyed 
the scene in a café with Mr. Warfield 
and Mr. Fields. Mr. Warfield playeda 
Jewish merchant, Fields played a waiter. 
I was supposed to be an adventuress. Mr. War- 


© 4. scutoss field was giving me a little dinner in a fashionable 


A favorite portrait café. He allowed me to order the dinner, which 
of Lillian Russell. order I gave in French, ending with “and a demi 
tasse.” Mr. Warfield then said, “Lady, don’t eat 
yourself sick ’cause you get it for not’ing”; then 
turning to Fields, ‘““Give me the same and a cup of coffee.” Fields asked, 
“But have you got the money?” to which Warfield answered: “I don't 
care if it costs a hundred dollars.” 

Then Fields fell full length on the stage! ‘ 

That scene was followed by one between Mr. Warfield and myself which 
we called the “Bohemia scene.” I had a nice little serious speech: 
“Bohemia, you know, is a little dwelling of fancy where all the inhabitants 
are kings and queens in imagination, with a trunk for a throne and 4 
beer glass for a scepter—a land where no thought of tomorrow ever 
enters; where every true Bohemian would rather have a hundred dollars 
occasionally than twenty dollars a week continuously. What do they 
do for a living? ‘They scorn the thought and live only for art.” I 
always liked that little speech. 

But David always caused a laugh from the audience while I was 
delivering it. I could not see his face, but I saw the faces of the audience. 
If you remember the scene, Mr. Warfield was dressed in a ridiculous 
bathing suit and wore a pair of large false bare feet. That alone was 
irresistible enough to keep an audience laughing as long as he remain 


Wa >. a ee on the stage. I begged him, before we opened that season, to let me 
sh have that Bohemia speech and not to do anything to make the audience 
roe Mrs. Weber's gingersnaps to excursionists. laugh while I was delivering it. He promised he would stand perfectly 
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“successes. I dis- 


sill and let me have that “bit”; but two or 
three nights after the opening I saw the 
audience laughing during my speech, 
and I reminded David of his promise. 
He swore he would never do it 
again, but the very next night 
the audience laughed more 
than ever. I turned in the 
middle of the speech and 
looked at David. 

There he stood, per- 
fectly still, in that ridic- 
ulous make-up, looking 
sadder than I had ever 
seen him look before, 
while big tears were 
rolling down his 
cheeks. Then 
everything was fin- 
ished for me. I 
laughed and I 
simply could not 
finish that scene. 
He did stop kid- 
ding, however, 
after that. But 
I learned a se- 
cret of Mr. War- 
field’s at that 
minute which 
prevented me 
from crying at 
any of his won- 
derfully serious 
scenes in any of 
his later great 


covered that he 
could draw tears 
to his eyes by sim- 
ply working some 
muscle in his face. 
The first year I was 
at the Music Hall 
David and I both played 
in the burlesque on ‘“‘Ari- 
wna,” that charming play 
by Augustus Thomas which 
was playing then at the Her- 
ald Square Theater. We 
had quite a long wait behind 
the scenes and generally sat 
together back of the stage. 
It was in those intervals 
that he told his hopes 
and ambitions. He 


To Peter 
Dailey life 
wasabubble, 
and he made 
itseem so to 
everyone 
about him. 


would place his hands together in front of him, 
touching the tips of his artistic white fingers 
together, and dream. I can see him 
now, always building. His first idea 

was a home for his mother and 

father in California where he 
a began his theatrical career. He 
= * had seen some character on 
the street which appealed to 
him as funny, and he had 
made up an act imitating 
that person. He built 
upon that idea contin- 
ually, adding any scene 
he might see enacted in 
the streets of San 
Francisco that ap- 
pealed to him as fun- 
ny. His celebrated 
“hat scene” was one 
of the real scenes he 
had witnessed on 
the streets in Cali- 
fornia. One-third 
of his interpreta- 
tion of it was real; 
two-thirds of it 
was built by his 
imagination and 
his art. Finally he 
came East and 
made his first ap- 
pearance in New 
York at the Casino 
in “Gay New 
York,” by Gustave 
Kerker and Hugh 
Morton. Hedid sev- 
eral specialties in 
that play at the Ca- 
sino, and gave a rather 
remarkable imitation 
of Henry Irving which 
called forth much praise. 
He was then engaged for 
Weber and Fields’s Music 
Hall. When I came upon 
the scene he had just married 
and was enjoying a real home 
and home cooking for the first 
time since he had been a child 
—and David would become as 
rhapsodical over some delicious 
new dish his wife had prepared 
for him as he would 
over playing Shylock. 


A scene from 
“Whirligig” 
with Lillian 
Russell that 
will conjure 
up memories 
of laughter. 
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96 {n the Good Old Days of Weber and Fields 


The next season Weber and Fields produced a burlesque of 
“Barbara Frietchie”; they called it “Barbara Fidgety.” David 
Warfield played the part which was played in the Faversham and 
Marlowe production by Arnold Daly, that of a country boy who 
became crazy. David was wonderful in that crazy scene! 
Mr. Belasco and Mrs. Carter were in a box at a matinée of 
“Barbara Fidgety” one afternoon, and as I was not playing in 
the burlesque I went out and sat in the box with them. Mr. 
Belasco turned to me after David’s crazy scene and said: ‘“How 
clever that man is! He has endless possibilities. I would like 
to meet him.” And he did meet him, and you all know the results. 

After David Warfield left the Weber and Fields Company 
I saw him only occasionally, for he was playing continually and 
I was doing likewise. During the war, however, when that 
wonderful ‘Over There” company of stars went on a tour of one 
night stands in the large cities for the benefit of the Red Cross 
and was about to appear in Pittsburgh where I live, Mr. Warfield 
came there to help me with the auction of the boxes'and seats 
for the performance. He was as good an auctioneer off the 
stage as on. He sold the first box to Mr. Andrew W. Mellon 
for $5,000. 

My second season at Weber and Fields’s, Mr. Charles Ross 
and Miss Mabel Fenton retired from the cast, and Miss Fay 
Templeton returned to the Music Hall. Mr. Sam Bernard, 
Mr. Willie Collier and his wife, Louise Allen, joined the company. 
Pete Dailey was always there. 

I am sure that to theater-goers acquainted with the stage of 
those days the name of Peter Dailey will conjure up a whole 
host of remembrances of laughter, for he was continually “stop- 
ping the show” with ridiculous things that came to his mind on 
the spur ofthe moment. Peter was that rarest of all comedians— 
the natural one to whom all things are funny. Life to him was 
a bubble, and he made it seem that way to everyone about him. 

He never learned any part that was handed to him. He said 
he didn’t have to; nor did he. His humor was so natural, so 
genuine, so spontaneous, that it sprouted like a living thing in his 
footsteps. He never took himself any more seriously than he 
took his work or his friends, or life itself. 

He never learned a réle, as I have said. In fact I doubt if he 
ever learned three consecutive lines in their right order. He 


was our despair at rehearsals, for he never studied and never 


did the same thing twice. But he made us laugh, even in our 
despair, harder than he made audiences laugh on the stage; and 
we all loved him. He was always obliged to dance, and although 
he was one of the best dancers for a fat man that I have ever seen, 
he refused to learn a dance and preferred to add his own steps 
just as the fancy took him. 

One of the ushers of the little theater would tell us his prize 
story of a man who came to see our performance every night for 
a month. He always sat in the same seat and left the theater 
after the second act. 

“Got a friend in the show?” asked Harry of the patron one 
night. 

“No,” said the man, “but I’ve made up my mind I’m going to 
see Peter Dailey finish that dance in the second act. He never 
has yet, and this is the third week I’ve been coming here.” 

But Peter never did finish the dance. He knew the first 
few steps of it and that was all. When he had danced a minute 
or so he always stopped, walked up and down the stage in time 
to the music and watched the chorus girls do the dance while 
he made admiring remarks. 

Songs were the same. He flatly refused to bother learning 
words. 

“Life’s too short to waste that way,” he would say lightly. 

I remember one song he had to sing, the chorus of which ran, 
“For that they call me Colonel.” Peter sang that song for a 
whole season, and I do not believe he ever knew more than four 
lines of it. When he could not remember what came next, he 
would make up a line that would fit in with the lilt of the song, 
and most often it would not be a rhyme—and sometimes he 
would sing, “For that they made me Colonel, tum, tum, tum”; 
and the audience laughed and begged for more each time he 
stopped. 

That was the incredible part of it; no matter what Peter 
Dailey did, he was always funny—and if he did not do it, it was 
funnier still! People began laughing the minute he appeared 
on the stage, and he was universally loved. When he did not 
break up the rest of the company by making us laugh at him, 
he did so by changing whole situaticns. He would walk on in 

‘a serious scene and turn it into a hurricane of laughter. . We 
were always in a state of fearful expectancy, but we were never 
vexed, for no one could be cross with Peter Dailey. 


One Christmas night I was presented with a beautiful diamong 
crown, and of course I wore it at the performance. During on 
of my songs the incorrigible Peter walked on and stopped me. 

“Tell me, Lillian,” he said anxiously, ‘‘have you a headache?” 

“Of course not,” I replied indignantly. ‘Why do you ask?” 

“Well, if you haven’t a headache, why are you wearing aj 
that cracked ice on your head?” he demanded and walked of 
leaving me to finish the song as best I could. 

His jests were as clean as his own clean, keen mind and his 
joyous heart. That heart was a big one, too. No story of dig. 
tress ever reached him without causing him to make an effort to 
relieve it. He hated being thanked for his kindnesses, which 
were like the sands of the sea. When a poor chorus girl fell 
or met with any kind of misfortune and he was asked to cop. 
tribute, Peter’s hand went automatically into his pocket. 

He would come to me in great confidence. 

“Here’s ten dollars, Lillian,” he would say. ‘Add it to the 
fund for that girl, but for heaven’s sake don’t tell her I sent her 
money—or she’ll be wanting me to marry her!” — 

Peter never wanted to go home at night. It was alwaysa 
delight to him to go from party to party after the theater, re. 
maining only a short time at each one, eating,and drinking beer— 
the only liquor he ever touched. He was perfectly happy just to 
be in a crowd of kindred spirits who could be made to laugh at 
his never ending jests. 

His wife, Mary Dailey, was devoted to him and he to her. 
She used to prepare a lunch for him every night, and when Peter 
arrived home about daylight each morning he would find her 
waiting for him. She would have a cold supper on the table 
and a pitcher of milk. He would sleep all day. 

There was one comedian with our company, Mr. Charley 
Bigelow, who was a fine actor with an excellent sense of humor as 
far as his réles were concerned, but exceedingly nervous and 
temperamental; the slightest annoyance or unusual incident was 
likely to throw all remembrance of his lines completely out of his 
head. It was always the joy of Peter Dailey’s life to “rag” 
poor Charley Bigelow. 

On one occasion Charley Bigelow played the réle of a Spanish 
grandee. He had a beautiful costume of yellow velvet em- 
broidered with gold spangles, knee breeches, a yellow embroidered 
bolero and yellow stockings, a red silk handkerchief around 
his head, and a beautiful gold embroidered sombrero. He 
wore a long red silk necktie that reached to the waist. 

Peter walked on the stage as Charley was beginning to speak. 

“What are you made up for?” he demanded in his accustomed 
informal manner, “‘a banana?” 

Charley immediately forgot the remainder of his lines. Then 
Peter walked off the stage, leaving Bigelow to face a shrieking 
audience. 

The last time I saw Peter Dailey was at a little supper party 
given in Philadelphia to several members of the Weber and Fields 
Company. Peter came in late—as usual—laughing and jesting— 
as always. There were twelve of us seated at the table. 

“Peter, Peter, you are the thirteenth,” somebody cried. 

“Am I?” he said rather carelessly. ‘Well, I’m glad I am 
Iam a living example of how lucky thirteen may be for the rest 
of you.” 

Peter Dailey died a few months later in Chicago, and all of us 
remembered when we heard of his death that he had been the 
thirteenth at supper the season before, and most of us shuddered; 
for those who live by chance cannot fail to find in their hearts 4 
touch of superstition, and Peter had belonged to the time that 
has gone; driven out by the money changers in the temple of att 
and laughter. But it is a comfort to have lived in that time, for 
there were giants in those days, and he was one of them. 

He died in harness as he would have wished to do. Had he 
stopped to consider himself when ill instead of his manager 
and the public, and remained in his hotel instead of going to the 
theater with a temperature of 103, he would most likely be with 
us now, lightening the hearts of the American public in his owa 
inimitable manner. 

Fay Templeton returned to Weber and Fields the second season 
I was with them. She and I had been acquainted previously, 
but in the Weber and Fields engagement we learned to appreciate 
each other. Our friendship has been a rare one. We have beet 
closer, I think, than most women, for the days of rehearsing 
together and playing in the same theater count in the hundreds. 
And yet there have been long periods when we did not see one 
another or hear from one another. Two or three years would 
pass, and Fay and I would not meet. But mutual friends would 
tell me of meeting her and chatting with her of me, and had beea 
delegated to carry all sorts of messages (Continued on page 11 0) 
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ied. ‘4 NAIVE worshiper at the shrine of self,” old Made- garments, a pattering of bare feet, a suppressed, staccato 

d I am, A moiselle Marie de Tourcoing used to characterize her _ breathing. 

the rest nephew, the Marquis Roger de Villemot. ‘The And once he had heard the laughter of women, low, tinkly, 

sort who is jealous when he sees a pretty woman malicious; doubtless his other two wives, he thought, Lella 

all of us fithom he doesn’t know stroll down the boulevards with a man Meryem and Lella Nefoussa bent-Daoud. 

een the frhom he doesn’t know either. Pathological? A—what’s that “Ask her to come, fearing naught,” he added. 

iddered; Rew word—a complex? No, no. Simply a virulent form of the The negro salaamed. “Listen is obey, yah Sidi.” 

hearts iisease called youth——” “T shall wait for her on the balcony.” 

me that § Sidi Mahmoud Chedli, on the other hand, was more meta- He stepped out. 

le of att Bhorical in his judgment, being an Arab; also, by the same token The evening was streaming to the west in a ripple of red; 

‘ime, fot Bi race and faith, was he less tolerant. After he had arranged beneath the glow, outlined against the naked, dead white 

i. th some of his household for an alibi which would confound — tenuity of the little Arab houses, the palm fronds were strewn 

Had he ven the chilly logic of a French prosecuting attorney, he said _ like roses. 

manager Mute casually to his negro pipe-servant: Always, at sunset, he would stand here and look over the town, 

ig to the “Tell me, Zaid! Where is the religion of robbers? Where is drinking in its beauty, its peace and its mazed riddles. Here he 

be with heforebearance of a fool? Where is the affection of a courtezan? would say his ishat, his vesper prayers, smoke three cigarettes, 

his own Where is the truth of a liar?” never more and never less, and then for an hour meditate on his 
“The All-Merciful alone knows,’”’ Zaid mumbled piously. favorite philosophical doctrines. It had developed into a habit, 

d season §§ “There are moments,” smiled Sidi Mahmoud, “when I wonder from the prayers which meant little to the philosophic musings 

viously, #f the All Merciful does know.” which meant less, a daily episode, almost a rite which had become 

preciaté § Then, very calmly, he sent for Lella Fathouma, his youngest stronger as he had grown older; and he hated to have his habits 

ive been ile. upset—as Roger de Villemot had upset them a few minutes 

hearsing § He was sure that, this last half hour, she had been behind the _ earlier. 

undreds. Procaded curtains which divided the reception salon from the “Allah!” He shrugged his shoulders with rather ungracious 

see ont For this was a Moslem house. No privacy was here resignation. 

s would fbr fither joy or despair. There was always the watching of Presently Fathouma would come. Then he would have to 

1s would visible eyes, the listening of invisible ears. Twice while chide her—— 
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At the last moment Roger de Villemot understood. But it was too late. 


which, at the end of échebiah, the Hebrew month of grief,. rose 
from the synagogue at the corner of the Street of the Lizard 
with extravagant fervor: 


Elo elo yano 
Elo elo ehad 
Shoomir Israel... 


The chammach, the guardian of the synagogue, happened to 
look up. Both men smiled, bowed. They exchanged courteous 
greetings. 
“May the All-Merciful bless thy feastings, O son of Israel!” 


“May thy destiny be as honey in thy mouth, O most jus 
among Moslems!” 

Again Sidi Mahmoud watched the coiling throng of Alger 1. T, 
and Moroccan Jews in festive garb; the older men in the sta pena 
esque simplicity of turbans and swathing gehchebiah robes, ™ “yp 
younger aping Piccadilly and Rotten Row; the older women Ii T 
the full, orthodox dignity of kaftans heavily embroidered wi) wil 
gold, Moorish, silver stitched slippers on their feet and fringty 


iim 
foulard kerchiefs completely covering their hair; the young °F up 
sardonic caricatures of Paris fashions. : FP Fren 

He tried to smile; tried to forget the task which would be? “7 
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when Fathouma came to him; tried to force himself to enjoy 
the motley scene at his feet: the triumphant shouts of “yoo-yoo- 

90”; the riot of the vendors of kous-kous, and bread dusted with 
anise and poppy seeds, and sugared drinks, clanging their metal 
cups and plates and yelling out the nature and quality and price 
of their wares; the exaggerated greetings as friend met friend, 
throwing arms about shoulders like wrestlers and flipping kisses 
into the air with apparent relish; the laughing, grotesque ex- 
change of repartee: 

“Ah, Esther, my life! One would imagine a rose of Hebron— 
at least the thorn of it!” 

“May the thorn choke thee and thy talking!” 

“Thy upper lip is smooth today, Deborah! Long life to thy 

ber!” 
le ikheudag! May Shaitan blacken thy chance, unclean 

tian!” 
sh, hush!”’ warned the chammach in a sibilant whisper. 
“Here is Aaron Azoubbib, the man of God!” 

Once more Sidi Mahmoud bowed courteously as from the 
synagogue, accompanied by a dozen Talmudists, came an old 
rabbi. 

The latter raised both hands in sign of blessing. 

“Jahveh’s mercy on thy head, O most just among Moslems!” 

“Amen, O teacher in Israel!” 

It was not that Sidi Mahmoud Chedli loved Jews. But years 
ago he had been educated in Paris, where he had steeped himself 
in European wisdom and ideals. Unconscious of his ethical 
limitations, he prided himself on his lack of medieval prejudices, 
his freedom from religious and racial bias, his absolute perception 
of four-square justice; liked to think of himself as thoroughly 
westernized, thoroughly modernized. And it was, if not ex- 
actly this quality as such, then at least the interesting result 
of this quality, which had attracted the Marquis de Villemot 
to the middle-aged Arab who, though not good looking, 
wore that inalienable stamp called pedigree and blood, that 
savor, elusive and indefinable like the bouquet of old wine, 
in his cold gray eyes, his hawkish nose, his thin lips, the wide 
sweep of his shoulders and the extraordinary smallness of his 
hands and feet. 

They had met during one of the Arab’s periodic visits to Paris 
and while the Frenchman, whose regiment had been stationed 
in Indo-China for several years, was on long furlough, in the 
house of old Mademoiselle de Tourcoing. 

There, in that salon which breathed the gentle, rather anemic 
elegance of the past with its simple carpet of taupe and claret 


velvet, the sad, light gray panelings of tulip wood, the ceiling in . 


lebrun’s best manner with Titans pursued by Jove’s thunder- 
bolts, the tortoise shell boxes and Buhl tables and fine 
old enameled plates framed in dark green plush — amidst 
all that pathetic mixture of old maid precision and grand dame 
coquetry, Sidi Mahmoud Chedli had ‘at first cut an incon- 
gruous figure, according to Roger de Villemot, who had jested 
about it with typical Parisian sharpness, saying that the man 
was entirely too dramatic for the prosy chic of the twentieth 
century. 

_“Tlike him,” Mademoiselle de Tourcoing had insisted. ‘He 
is the soul of justice. Everybody in Algiers says so. And he 
tremendously good aatured.” 

“Good natured? Oh, yes! I suppose even his dogs call him 
by * first name,” the Marquis had laughed. 

“ 

“Really, I know the Arabs. I served a year in Morocco 
before I was transferred to Indo-China. And, for my personal 
laste, the Arabs are too—oh!—quite too unexpected in their 
reactions,’ 

“Don’t be so prejudiced, Roger. I met Sidi Mahmoud while 
you were away. I grew to like him very much. He is abso- 
lutely modern—a perfect darling——” 

a many wives has the darling?” 


“There you are! Polygamous,eh? And you call him modern, 
my beloved aunt!” 

“Can anything be more up to date—in Paris?” 1.Zademoiselle 
¢ Tourcoing had smiled. ‘And the Sidi shows such exquisite 
laste in choosing his wives.” 

How do you know?” 

‘Last year I was in Algiers for a few weeks. I met his youngest 


wile. Fathouma. Adorable name, don’t you think?” 
Does she do it justice?” 
oe She is delicious. And she speaks such charming 
ch,”’ 


“That won’t do me any good. No chance of my ever meeting 


_ westernized? 


her, I’m afraid, except with her face covered by a horsehair veil 
and an obese eunuch standing by with five and a half foot of 
naked blade.” 


“Quite wrong.” 
“Oh = 


“Didn’t I tell you that Sidi Mahmoud Chedli is thoroughly 
His wives wear the veil at home, in Algiers. Of 
course. He wouldn’t care to outrage his ‘countrymen’s preju- 
dices. But in Paris——” 

“Why——” Roger de Villemot had looked up, a sudden 
gleam of interest in his hazel-brown eyes. “Do they ever come 
here? 

“Fathouma does.” 

“When?” 

“Eager to meet her?” Mademoiselle de Tourcoing had teased. 
‘‘Well—you can ask her for a tango three weeks from next 
Saturday. I am giving a danceinher honor. You'll come, won’t 

ou?” 

“Delighted!” 

“And—please—don’t play the flippant, blasé young Parisian. 
Be nice to her. She is such a dear little thing.” 

“T’ll try my best. In the meantime”—for there were moments 
when Roger de Villemot’s egotism was sublime in its transparent 
ingenuousness—“‘don’t you think I had better drop in on her 
husband?” 

“By all means!” 

That same afternoon he called on the other. Resignediy 
expectant to be bored, he was pleasantly disappointed when he 
discovered that his aunt was right, and that Sidi Mahmoud 
Chedli was not only imbued with the deeper essence of western 
culture and ideals but also familiar with every up to date twist 
of speech and view, truly Parisian in his art of lending glamour 
to the fleeting fad of the moment or dazzling a modish trick into 
an epoch making, esthetic dogma. 

Thus—and this had happened about a year earlier, and per- 
haps Sidi Mahmoud, looking from the balcony out on the Street 
of the Lizard and exchanging courteous greetings with chammach 
and rabbi, was thinking of it subconsciously—a certain friend- 
ship sprang up between the Frenchman and the Arab. Perhaps 
it was because, the ice once broken, the Marquis de Villemot 
took a genuine liking to the other; perhaps because he was 
intrigued by the idea that he would meet the Sidi’s young wife, 
an Arab woman, on terms of social equality and ease, without her 
veil and all the inhibitions which the veil stood for. 

He saw her for the first time on the evening of Mademoiselle 
de Tourcoing’s ball. 

Entering by the side of her hostess, who was built on the 
generous, broad beamed lines of a Dutch frigate and dressed in 
orthodox lavender taffeta and rose-point lace, she presented a 
charming contrast, with her silken, raven-black hair folded like 
wings over tiny ears; her ivory-white complexion, different from 
that of European women, thicker, like heavy satin with a dull 
sheen; her profile clear as a cameo; her eyes, large and ice-green, 
with golden highlights beneath hooded brows; her supple young 
body in a low cut, creamy gown of slender Grecian lines and with 
a loosely draped girdle that was woven in a confused pattern of 
peacock-blues and greens and strange pottery-reds. She wore 
a single jewel, a huge emerald that fell over her forehead like a 
drop of liquid green fire. 

He was introduced to her, bowed over her hand, mumbled a 
few banalities, stared at her. He stared longer and harder than 
he realized. 

Suddenly she broke into laughter. 

“Monsieur le Marquis is short sighted?” she queried with 
gentle irony. 

For the first time in his life Roger de Villemot blushed. 

“J—I beg your pardon——”’ he stammered. 

“Granted’”’—with a wave of her narrow hand toward the palm 
screened orchestra that was brushing out with a hiccoughy, 
slapstick American jazz dance—“if you will show me how to 
fox trot.” 

It was his turn to laugh. 

“How deliciously out of season and reason!”’ he mocked. 

“Why, Monsieur le Marquis?” 

“To fox trot with a woman called—oh!——’”’ He hesitated. 

“Fathouma——” 

“Teach me how to pronounce it with that adorable lisp,” he 
smiled, “and I shall teach you all the latest steps.” 

So they danced; and late that night at his club, the Cercle 
Richelieu in the Avenue Malakoff, he confided to Captain. Ducas- 
tel of his regiment that, when it came to flirting, the Orient had 
nothing to learn from the Occident. 
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“Right!” agreed the other. “‘Woman has not changed since 
Ananias told Sapphira that she had the neatest ankles in Jeru- 
salem.” 

“Yes. All women are alike.” 

“But the trouble is that all men are not. Be careful, my little 
Roger,” interrupted the old Count Gérard de Pontmartin, who 
in his youth had been French chargé d’affaires at the Court of 
His Highness Si-Ali Hamouda Bey, regent of Tunis. ‘Arabs 
have a peculiar code of honor.” 

“But’’—unconsciously Roger de Villemot used his aunt’s very 
words and intonation—‘‘Sidi Mahmoud is thoroughly western- 

“Ts he?” Count de Pontmartin smiled thinly. “And yet I 
remember a saying of the Moroccan Jews that one should not 
trust a Moslem where woman is concerned—even after he has 
been dead and buried for forty years.” 

“Sidi Mahmoud is French, ultra-European, in his every view- 
point. And he is tremendously fair minded, tremendously just— 
I know—I’ve discussed all sorts of things with him i 

“Justice is largely a matter of climate and geography. And— 
as to his being ultra~-European—I suppose he knows all about 
golden mocha spoons and the home policy of the ancient Peru- 
vians and the latest drama at the Gymnase and how not to trump 
his partner’s ace. Oh, yes! Ihavenodoubt. Andstill . . .” 
He squinted at the other over the rim of his mild nightcap of 


grenadine-au-kirsch. “If you will forgive me for being an old 
100 


“Give way for the household of Sidi Mahmoud Chedli!"’ the 


y cried. An impetuous yearning leaped 
bore who lives mostly in the past, I remember yet another 
Moroccan saying—something about the tragic futility of anomt- 
ing a snake’s head with attar of roses Hg ; 

“Our modern Arabs have forgotten all about attar of roses,” 
laughed the Marquis. ‘They use the perfumes made in Pars. 
I tell you this particular Arab is westernized.” 

“In theory!” 

‘Watch me prove the theory!” 

He did so the next morning when he called at Sidi Mahmoud s 
hotel and asked permission to take his wife for a canter—“unless, 
he. smiled, “you insist on the Moslem equivalent for a chaperon? 

“Not a bit.” 

“T would ask you to come with us,” the Frenchman went 01, 
“but I only brought a couple of Tonkinese fillies from the Fat 
East. Splendid animals, though.” He was an enthusiastit 
cavalryman. “Cut neat about the muzzles and with dainty 
hocks like a ballerina. They can take a fence in the open and 
waltz across the tan like circus ponies.” 

“You do like horses, don’t you, Monsieur le Marquis?” asked 
Fathouma. 

“Best in all the world—next to women!” All three laughed. 
“Of course you ride?” 7 

“Yes,” her husband replied for her. ‘She was born in the 
desert, among the Black Tents, you know.” 

“Hard to believe.” 

“Oh——-?”’ 
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into the Marquis's blood full fledged. 


“Indeed, madame. 
your———”” 

“Monsieur le Marquis!” she interrupted. ‘Don’t spoil it all 
by becoming horsy again and saying ‘from muzzle to hock’!”’ 

“But,” he countered, “I do adore horses!” 

She curtsied. ‘Then I feel flattered because of the compari- 
son,” she replied; and again all three laughed gaily. 

They went for their ride, stopped at a restaurant in the Bois 
de Boulogne for lunch, tangoed the same night at the Duke de 
Belleville’s dinner dance, went for another canter the following 
Morning; and during the weeks to come—weeks perfumed with. 
omradeship and ‘flirtation and easy intimacy, then, on his part, 
“ith sentiment and finally with a stirring of passion—he saw a 
eat deal of her, while Sidi Mahmoud Chedli smiled upon them 
benignly when he found time to look up from his bridge table, 
nis light conversations with dowager and débutante or his grave 
Political discussions with the older men. 

ere seemed not even a trace of jealousy or suspicion in his 
nature; nor was there a trace of that characteristic Oriental 
on when speaking about the women of his house, about his 


You seem the perfect little Parisienne, 


j He even jested about it and, when the Countess de Kergoualez 
‘sked him why he did not bring his other two wives to Paris, 
¢ replied with a smile that they were what was called “old 
urbans” in Algiers—old-fashioned people. ‘Mid -Victorian 

‘Y would call them in England,” he added, “taken up with 
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the Arab variants for vapors and simpering. 
Why—even the Lotus Petal doesn’t quite approve 
of my Paris jaunts!” — 

“And who may the Lotus Petal be?” asked the 
Countess. 

“Oh—just a little dancing girl.” 

“T hardly think you need her. 
three wives already?” 

He laughed. ‘You know how it is,” he rejoined. 
“You go down the Rue Royale. You see a charm- 
ing hat in a shop window. You go in and buy it, 
though the chances are that you’ll never wear it— 
though you don’t really need it . . .” 

“Well? Am I right?” whispered Roger de Ville- 
mot to the old Count de Pontmartin. “Is he 
westernized or not?” 

“Quite. On the surface. 
Moroccan saying 

“Never mind! Never mind!’ the Marquis cut 
in impatiently and, crossing the ballroom, asked 
Lella Fathouma for the next fox trot. 

It is a moot point if, at least in this one instance, 
Mademoiselle de Tourcoing’s psychological esti- 
mate of her nephew was just. Perhaps he was 
indeed a naive worshiper at the shrine of self, 
apt to view all things from his own angle of vision. 
But he himself—and there had been many women 
in his life—believed implicity that, for the first 
time, real love had come to him and that, in the 
ice-green depths of Fathouma’s eyes, there lurked 
for him the answer to the old, eternal, tremulous 
mysteries, that here was a soul to surrender, and 
not only the body. 

He told her so one evening when, on the occa- 
sion of a ball, they had escaped from the house 
in his touring car and were driving through the 
Bois—it was wintry and crisp, throbbing with the 
low hum of a sleeping world. The perfume from 
her corsage intoxicated him. Suddenly he took 
her in his arms. He kissed her on the lips. 

“T love you,” he said; and the trite words seemed 
to him to hold the essence of all the world’s truth 
and beauty. “I love you with all my heart and 
soul. I—I cannot live without you. . .” 

She kissed him back, once, rapidly. Then she 
laughed. It was a clear laugh, unaffected, 
childlike. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to live without me,” she 
said. “You see—we are returning to Algiers.” 

“When?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“But—you didn’t tell me—I didn’t know io 

“The Sidi made up his mind this morning. 

It’s a business matter—something to do with his 
vineyards, I think. So I believe you will have 
to fall in love with somebody else, Roger dear.” 

“Fathouma! Please! Don’t say such things! You hurt my 
feelings!” 

“T am sorry. And really”—she took his hand—“I shall miss 
you. 

“You won’t have to. I am going to Algiers myself. I have 
an uncle in the ministry of war. I'll get transferred to another 
regiment. No, no!’ as he raised her hand to his lips. ‘TI shall 
not let you get away from me now I know that you—”’ He 
slurred; stopped. 

“That I—what?” 

“That you love me, too!” 

you sure I do, Roger?” 

“You”—he caught himself stammering absurdly—“‘you kissed 
me back!” 

“Did I?” 

“You did!” 

“Oh...” She seemed utterly Parisian in her flippancy. 
“Perhaps my lips slipped.” Again she was sorry when she saw 
the look of distress that filmed his eyes. She told him so. 
“But,” she went on, “even if you came to Algiers, what good 
would that do, dear? Why—Algiers means——” 

“Paradise to me!” 

“But a paradise with the doors locked and bolted. You see— 
over there everything is so different from Paris. There is the 
veil—the haremlik . 

“Sidi Mahmoud is westernized.” 
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“But he is a just man—so just! He would not wound his 
countrymen’s prejudices. And then there are his other two 
wives—the wives of his youth, older than I. They are jealous 
of me. They do not like me. Really, Roger——” 

“Love will find a way,” he said with boyish assurance, “unless, 
of course, you forbid me to come.” 

“‘And’”—there was a Mona Lisa smile in her eves—‘‘suppose 
I did forbid you, would you obey?” 

“No!”’ 

“There you are!”’ she laughed. But when he tried to kiss her 


once more she resisted. ‘‘No, no!” she said. 


“But 

“T don’t want to!” 
“Please 
“No!” 


“Allright. I'll ask you again in Algiers, when I see you———”’ 

“When you see me—or if you see me?” 

“T am going to see you!” he insisted with a certain keen 
exultation. 

A month later he arrived in Algiers. The next day he went to 
the house of Sidi Mahmoud Chedli. 

He was not an imaginative man, nor was he high strung, 
self-searching, given to screwing his emotions into test tubes. 
He was just the average combination of courage and cowardice, 
weakness and strength, good and bad impulses, with a hot 
Latin sensuousness perhaps the dominant motive of his char- 
acter. These last four weeks he had looked forward to seeing 
Fathouma again, had thought of her with motley imaginings, 
both soft and brutal. But he felt, somehow, slightly depressed 
as he saw the low, flat roofed house that faced the Street of the 
Lizard with a dead white wall, unbroken but for a birds’ nest 
balcony, and that was surrounded on the other three sides by a 
garden; a garden of the tropics, extravagant, flaunting, faintly 
miasmatic and corrupt, of many flowers and grotesque grasses, 
with a screen in back of strongly scented frangipani, scar- 
let hibiscus, tall oleanders and perversely exquisite, feathery 
cinnamon trees. 

It was different from Paris, he thought with a nostalgic sinking 
of the heart, different in aroma, in soul, in the vital riddle of its 
psychology. 

Left and right zigzagged streets—streets silent with the after- 
noon heat siesta—yet streets mysteriously, subterraneously 
alive. For they were of the Orient, thus impregnated with 
memories of countless weary years, netted with forgotten life and 
feelings. 

Not a soul was in sight; not even an animal, except a 
swarm of blue-winged flies greedily buzzing about the sticky 
remains of a dish of kous-kous on a table in front of an open 
air Arab café, and a carrion hawk poised high in the quivering 
air on stiffly extended pinions. Yet there was that eternal, 
subtilized Oriental sense of multitude—persistently, indelibly 
distinct. 

He dropped the knocker. 

From the inside of the house, through the door of age darkened 
kuhrud wood, drifted the splashing, sucking protest of a water- 
pipe in full blast; and once, suddenly, a woman’s high pitched 
laughter—laughter as typically, exaggeratedly Eastern as the 
pavilioned mosque minaret, square with a greenly iridescent 
cube above and tipped by gilt balls and crescent, that haunted 
the horizon in the orange west. 

“Vahee! Yawalah! Errahman, irrahmin!” came a falsetto 
scream. 

“Elli khleqga,” squeaked a second voice, spitting hate and 
contempt, ‘‘ma idia!”’ 

Then a third, low, musical, rippling with merriment: ‘7a 
gueule, vteille crapule!”’ telling the others in picturesque, strictly 
colloquial French to be quiet. 

The Marquis smiled. The third voice had been Fathouma’s. 
There was no doubt of it. He remembered what she had told 
him about the jealousy of Sidi Mahmoud’s two older wives. 
He gave a short laugh. And his uneasiness decreased a little. 
But when a few moments later the door opened and a solemn, 
plum-colored negro ushered him into an upstairs apartment, 
saying the Sidi would be here immediately, his feeling of depres- 
sion returned. The room stifled him with the grave, heavy 
dignity of its furnishings, its walls, wiped over by the hand of 
time, shining duskily, dreamily, with the browns and yellows 
and greens of half obliterated faience tiles, the thick rugs in 
dull purples and crimsons; and the atmosphere of the place, while 
clean, even perfumed with pleasantly acrid sandalwood smoke 
that rose from an incense bowl in a thin blue spiral, seemed, 
somehow, like the scent of about three centuries behind the 


present. Somehow, too, it made him nervous, made him, 
like an intruder. It caused the skin upon his back to gy 
little—stir and crawl. 

He gave a start when a curtain that covered an aris 
doorway slid apart with a tiny click of metal rings andg 
Mahmoud came in, a man different from the one he} 
known in Paris, dressed now Arab fashion jin a djebba of yelp 
silk opening over a long undergarment of snowy myj 
sandals of mandarin blue on bare feet, and about his hea 
loose dulband of orange gauze that fell in simple, straight {gj 
about his ears, giving him a queer Egyptian look, rather gy 
rather unhuman. 

But it was not only the dress. It was also as if with it he} 
put on a distinguishing set of manners and customs, other moj 
of speech and points of view, another soul, other fundamen i 
motives and emotions. 

Yet the impression, instantaneous, unreasonable, passed yj 
the Arab’s first words: R { 

“Delighted to see you, my dear Marquis!” 

Once more he appeared thoroughly westernized. His yoig 
was French, so were his gestures, the graciousness and ex 
of his welcome, his vivacity, as he shook his visitor's hay | 
inquired after mutual friends in France, repeated his deligi 
at seeing the other “Going to stay a few weeks, 
hope?” 

“A few years, expect. I’ve been transferred to the Chasse 
d’ Afrique.” 

“IT am charmed. Please consider my house your own. 
you must visit my country place. We'll go hunting together 
my old bones permit me. You know’’—apologetically—‘I x 
getting on in years.” 

“You don’t look it.” 

“Oh—that’s because I take excellent care of myself. I ca 
recommend my system.” 

“What is it?” 

“When I am here in Algiers I regulate my life minutely. | 
make each day an exquisite mosaic of gentle little habits, dov 
tailing into one another, each a guarantee for the happiness 
the entire day——” 

“Arab materialism, Sidi?” 

“No, Monsieur le Marquis! Just the logic which Franq 
taught me!” 

Again they gossiped about Paris. But Roger de Villemo's 
psychic uneasiness, his feeling that here he was an ‘intrue, 
returned when Sidi Mahmoud struck the small darbouga drum 
his elbow and shortly afterwards a lithe, golden-skinned gil 
not much older than a child, entered in answer to the summons 
He addressed her as Lotus Petal. 

“Gaze’i—my hashish pipe!” he commanded, and then: “G 
for a whiff?” to the Frenchman who shook his head and light 
a cigarette. 

The Lotus Petal prepared the drug, filled the pipe and peg. 
sented it to her master, holding the charcoal stick in her slendgl 
fingers. He smiled. Impersonally, almost mechanically, i 
took her hand and brushed its palm with his lips, then sent he, 
from the room with a short word. 

“Speaking about your gentle little habits,” said the Frenchmal 
with forced gaiety as she left, “is the Lotus Petal another oneal 
them?” 

“Oh’’—there was a fleeting nuance of stiffness in the reply 
“you might call it that, I suppose. By the way, how is thene 
Revue at the Folies Marigny?” And he led the talk back to th 
glittering banalities of the boulevards, while the Marquis, givilg 
automatic answers, tried to muster words for the real object 
his visit, Lella Fathouma. he 

In Paris it would have been the most natural thing lj, 
the world to draw her name into the conversation. Bul d 
here something seemed to check him. It was not fear. NM 
was it social gaucherie. It was rather as if the atmosphe 
of the house, terribly remote, yet terribly intimate with 
racial closeness which excluded him, prevented him MM... : 
doing so. 

He had already risen, had already said au revoir, when 3 
mentioned her finally. 

“How is Madame Fathouma?”’ he asked. ; 

“Quite well,” came the measured answer and, immediatt 


In 


dismissing the subject, “you will lunch with me tomorrow aM “py, 
Belvedere?” bout 

“Gladly!” murmured Roger de Villemot. And again, 4 "3 ‘Rig 
crossed the Arab quarter, he felt prey to a curious depress “7 
very geep seated, ludicrously unreasonable; and the next day Gon g 


luncheon he had to argue himself intoa (Continued on page ™ 
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en: “Cu HEN the thing was over, I made my mind up. 
lighted 


“Jeeves,” I said. 

“Sir?” 

“Never again! The strain is too great. I don’t 

py I shall chuck betting altogether—if I get hold of a good thing 

pr one of the big races no doubt I shall have my bit on as afore- 

me—but you won’t catch me mixing myself up with one of 

hese minor country meetings again. They’re too hot.” 

“I think perhaps you are right, sir,” said Jeeves. 

Itwas young Bingo Little who lured me into the thing. About 

he third week of my visit at Twing Hall, he blew into my bed- 

bom one morning while I was toying with a bit of breakfast and 

hinking of this and that. 

“Bertie!” he said in an earnest kind of voice. 

Idecided to take a firm line from the start. Young Bingo, if 

ou remember, was at a pretty low ebb at about this juncture. 

He had not only failed to put his finances on a sound basis over 

pe recent Sermon Handicap, but he had also discovered that 

yathia Wick loved another. These things had jarred the 

ortunate mutt, and he had developed a habit of dropping in 

Mme at all hours and decanting his anguished soul on me. 

could stand this all right after dinner and even after lunch; 

talter breakfast, no. We Woosters are amiability itself, but 

te Is a limit. 

“Now look here, old friend,” I said, “I know your bally heart 

broken and all that, and at some future time I shall be 

lighted to hear all about it, but 

[didn’t come to talk about that.” 

“No? Good egg!” 

©, ail said young Bingo, “‘is dead. Let us say no more 

again, a8 ‘Right-o!” 

5 depress? “T have been wounded to the very depths of my soui, but 
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“Don't rub it in, 


old thing,” I 
pleaded. “You've 
hit on a painful 
subject.” 


“T won't.” 

“Ignore it. Forget it.” 

‘Absolutely !”” 

I hadn’t seen him so dashed reasonable for weeks. 

‘‘What I came to see you about this morning, Bertie,” he said, 
fishing a sheet of paper out of his pocket, “was to ask if you 
would care to come in on another little flutter.” 

If there is one thing we Woosters are simply dripping with, 
it is sporting blood. 

I bolted the rest of my sausage and sat up and took notice 
immediately. 

“Proceed,” I said. ‘You interest me strangely, old bird.” 

Bingo laid the paper on the bed. 

“On Monday week,” he said, “you may or may not know, the 
annual village school treat takes place. Lord Wickhammersley 
lends the Hall grounds for the purpose. There will be games 
and a conjurer and cocoanut shies and tea in a tent. And also 
sports.” 

“IT know. Cynthia was telling me.” 

Young Bingo winced. 

“Would you mind not mentioning that name? I am not 
made of marble.” 

“Sorry.” 

“Well, as I was saying, this jamboree is slated for Monday 
week. The question is, are we on?” 

“How do you mean, are we on?” 

“T am referring to the sports. Steggles did so well out of the 
Sermon Handicap that he has decided to make a book on these 
sports. Punters can be accommodated at ante-post odds or 
starting price, according to their preference.” 

Steggles, I don’t know if you remember, was one of the gang of 
youths who were reading for some examination or other with 
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The Purity of the Turf 


On the whole, a nasty growth. You would have your head in a sack and you would grope aby 
. I think we ought to look into it,” said young Bingo. trying to find Jeeves and making a noise like a cat. Jeeves 

I pressed the bell. making a noise like a cat. Other competitors would be makiy 


“I'll consult Jeeves. I don’t touch any sporting proposition noises like cows and pigs and dogs and so on and groping abog 
without his advice. Jeeves,” I said, as he drifted in, “rally for their potato holders, who would also be making noises jij 
round. cows and pigs and dogs and so on 
I stopped the poor fish. 

“Jolly, if you’re fond of animals,” I said, “but on 


“Exactly, sir. 


“Stand by. We want vour advice.”’ 
“Very good, sir.” 
“State your case, Bingo.” 
Bingo stated his case. 
“What about it, Jeeves?’ I said. 
“Do we go in?” 
Jeeves pondered to some extent. 
am inclined to favor the idea, sir.” 
That was good enough for me. 
“Right.” Isaid. “Then we will form 
a syndicate and bust the ring. 
I supply the money, you supply 
the brains, and Bingo—what 
do you supply, Bingo?” 
“If vou will carry me and let 
me settle up later,” said young 
Bingo, “I think I can put you 
in the way of winning a parcel 
on the mothers’ sack race.”’ . 
“All right. We will put vou down 
as Inside Information. Now, what 


eo are the events?” 
a Bingo reached for his paper and 
consulted it. 
‘Girls’ under fourteen fifty yard 


dash’ seems to open the proceedings.” 
“Anything to say about that, 
Jeeves?” 
“No sir. I have no information.” 
“What’s the next?” 
“*Bovs’ and girls’ mixed animal 
potato race, all ages.’ 
: This was a new one to me. I had 
ee never heard of it at any of the big 
meetings. 


old Heppenstall down at the vicarage. He was the fellow who “What's that?” 

had promoted the Sermon Handicap. A bird of considerable “Rather sporting,”’ said young Bingo. 
enterprise and vast riches, being the only son of one of the biggest —_ enter in couples, each couple being assigned an animal cry ay 
bookies in London, but no pal of mine. I never liked the chap. potato. For instance, let’s suppose that you and Jeeve 
He was a ferret-faced egg with a shifty eve and not a few pimples. tered. Jeeves would stand at a fixed point holding a potas 


“Precisely, sir,”’ said Jeeves. 

“Too open, what?”’ 

: Very hard to estimate form.” 
tiene “Carry on, Bingo. Where do we go from there?” 


” 


The red haired kid tripped 
and shot her egg on to the 
turf thirty yards from the tape. 


“The competit, 


“T wouldn’t touch it.” 
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“Ah! That's better. This is where you know something.” 
“A gift for Mrs. Penworthy, the tobacconist’s wife,” said 


Bingo confidently. “T was in at her shop yesterday buying 


cigarettes, and she told me she had won three times at fairs in 
| Worcestershire. She only moved to these parts a 
short time ago, so nobody knows about her. She 
promised me she would keep herself dark, and I 
think we could get a good price.” 

“Risk a tenner each way, Jeeves, what?” 

“J think so, sir.” 

“ ‘Girls’ open egg and spoon race,’ ”’ read Bingo. 

“How about that?” 

“{ doubt if it would be worth while to invest, 
sir,” said Jeeves. 

“J am told it is a cer- 
tainty for last year’s win- 
ner, Sarah Mills, who 
will doubtless start an 
odds-on favorite.” 

“Good, is she?” 

“They tell me in the 
village that she carries a 
beautiful egg, sir.”’ 

“Then there’s 
the obstacle 
race,” said Bin- 
0. “Risky, in 
my opinion. 
Like betting on 
the Grand Na- 
tional. ‘Fathers’ 
hat trimming 
contest’—anoth- 
er speculative 
event. That’s 
all, except the 
choir boys’ hun- 
dred yards hand- 
icap for a pewter 
mug presented 
by the vicar—open to all whose : 
voices have not broken before the 
second Sunday in Epiphany. 

Willie Chambers won last year, 
in a canter, receiving fifteen 
yards. This time he will probably 
be handicapped out of the race. 
I don’t know what to advise.” 

“If I might make a suggestion, sir.’’ 

leyed Jeeves with interest. I don’t know that I’d ever seen 
him look so nearly excited. 

“You’ve got something up your sleeve?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Red-hot?” 

“That precisely describes it, sir. I think I may confidently 
assert that we have the winner of the choir boys’ handicap under 
this very roof, sir. Harold, the page boy.” 

“Page boy? Do you mean the tubby little chap in buttons 
one sees bobbing about here and there? Why, dash it, Jeeves, 
nobody has a greater respect for your knowledge of form than I 
have, but I’m hanged if I can see Harold catching the judge’s 
eye. He’s practically circular, and every time I’ve seen him 
he’s been leaning up against something, half asleep.” 

“He receives thirty yards, sir, and could win from scratch. 

boy is a flier.” 

“How do you know?” 

Jeeves coughed and there was a dreamy look in his eye. 

“I was as much astonished as yourself, sir, when I first became 
aware of the lad’s capabilities. I happened to pursue him one 
morning with the intention of fetching him a clip on the side of 
the head——” 

“Great Scott, Jeeves! You!” 

‘Yes, sir. The boy is of an outspoken disposition and had 
~ opprobrious remark respecting my personal appear- 

ce, 


“What did he say about your appearance?” 
T have forgotten, sir,” said Jeeves with a touch of austerity. 
ut it was opprobrious. I endeavored to correct him, but he 
cutdistanced me by yards and made good his escape.” 

But I say, Jeeves, this is sensational. And yet—if he’s such 
4 sprinter, why hasn’t anybody in the village found it out? 
urely he plays with the other boys?” 
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“No, sir. As his lordship’s page boy, Harold does not mix 
with the village lads.” 

“Bit of a snob, what?” 

“He is somewhat. acutely alive to the existence of class’ dis- 
tinctions, sir.” 

“You’re absolutely certain he’s such a 
wonder?” said Bingo. “I mean, it wouldn’t 
do to plunge unless you’re sure.”’ 

“If you desire to ascertain the boy’s 
form by personal inspection, sir, it will be a 
simple matter to arrange a secret trial.” 

“I’m bound to say I should feel easier in 
my mind,” I said. 

“Then if I may take a shilling from the 
money your dressing 
table——”’ 

“What for?” 

“T propose to bribe the lad 
to speak slightingly of the 
second foct.aan’s squint, sir. 

«Charles is somewhat sensitive 
on the point and should un- 
ee doubtedly make the lad extend 
himself. If you will be at the 
first floor passage window, 
overlooking the back door, in 
half an hour’s time——” 
I don’t know when I’ve 
dressed in such a 
hurry. Asa rule 
I’m what you 
might call a slow 
and careful 
dresser—I like to. 
linger over the 
tie and see that 
the trousers are 
just so—but this 
morning I was 
all worked up. I 
just shoved on 
my things any- 
how and joined 
Bingo at the win- 
dow with a quar- 
ter of an hour to 
spare. 

The passage 
window looked 
down on to a 
broad sort of 
paved courtyard 
which ended after 
about twenty yards in an 
archway through a high wall. 
sie Beyond this archway you 

Sas got on toa strip of the drive, 
which curved round for 
another thirty yards or so 
till it was lost behind a thick 
shrubbery. I put myself in 

the stripling’s place and thought what steps I would take with a 
second footman after me. There was only one thing to do— 
leg it for the shrubbery and take cover, which meant that at 
least fifty yards would have to be covered—an excellent test. 
If good old Harold could fight off the second footman’s challenge 
long enough to allow him to reach the bushes, there wasn’t a 
choir boy in England who could give him thirty yards in the 
hundred. I waited, all of a twitter, for what seemed hours, 
and then suddenly there was a confused noise without and 
something round and blue and buttony shot through the back 
door and buzzed for the archway like a mustang. And about 
two seconds later out came the second footman, going his hardest. 

There was nothing to it. Absolutely nothing. The field 
never had a chance. Long before the footman reached the half 
way mark, Harold was in the bushes, throwing stones. I came 
away from the window thrilled to the marrow; and when I met 
Jeeves on the stairs I was so moved that I nearly grasped his 
hand. 

“Jeeves,” I said, ‘‘no discussion! 
this boy!” 

“Very good, sir,” said Jeeves. 
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The worst of these country meetings is that you can’t plunge 
as heavily as you would like when you get a good thing because 
it alarms the ring. Steggles, though pimpled, was, as I have 
indicated, no chump, and if I had invested all I wanted to he 
would have put two and two together. I managed to get a good 
solid bet down for the syndicate, however, though it did make 
him look thoughtful. I heard in the next few days that he had 
been making searching inquiries in the village concerning Harold; 
but nobody could tell him anything and eventually he came to 
the conclusion, I suppose, that I must be having a long shot on 
the strength of that thirty yards’ start. Public opinion wavered 
between Jimmy Goode, receiving ten yards, at seven to two, 
and Alexander Bartlett, with six yards’ start, at eleven to four. 
Willie Chambers, scratch, was offered to the public at two to 
one but found no takers. 

We were taking no chances on the big event, and directly we 
had got our money on at a nice hundred to twelve Harold was 
put into strict training. It was a wearing business, and I can 
understand now why most of the big trainers are grim, silent 
men who look 1s though they had suffered. The kid wanted 
constant watching. It was no good talking to him about honor 
and glory and how proud his mother would be when he wrote 
and told her he had won a real cup—the moment blighted Harold 
discovered that training meant knocking off pastry, taking 
exercise and keeping away from the cigarettes, he was all against 
it; and it was only by unceasing vigilance that we managed to 
keep him in any shape at all. It was the diet that was the 
stumbling block. As far as exercise went, we could generally 
arrange for a sharp dash every morning with the assistance of 
the second footman. It ran into money, of course, but that 
couldn’t be helped. Still, when a kid has simply to wait till the 
butler’s back is turned to have the run of the pantry and has 
only to nip into the smoking room to collect a handful of the 


best Turkish, training becomes a rocky job. We could only hope 


that on the day his natural stamina would pull him through. 

And then one evening young Bingo came back from the links 
with a disturbing story. He had been in the habit of giving 
Harold mild exercise in the afternoons by taking him out as a 
caddy. 

At first he seemed to think it humorous, the poor chump. He 
bubbled over with merry mirth as he began his tale. 

“I say, rather funny this afternoon,” he said. “You ought to 
have seen Steggles’s face!” 

“Seen Steggles’s face? What for?” 

“When he saw young Harold sprint, I mean.” 

I was filled with a grim foreboding of an awful doom. 

“Good heavens! You didn’t let Harold sprint in front of 
Steggles!”’ 

Young Bingo’s jaw dropped. 

“T never thought of that,” he said gloomily. ‘It wasn’t my 
fault. I was playing a round with Steggles, and after we’d 
finished we went into the club house for a drink, leaving Harold 
with the clubs outside. In about five minutes we came out 
and there was the kid on the gravel practicing swings with 
Steggles’s driver and a stone. When he saw us coming the kid 
dropped the club and was over the horgjzon like a streak. Steg- 
gles was absolutely dumbfounded. Ar@ I must say it was a 
revelation even to me. The kid certainly gave of his best. Of 
course it’s a nuisance in a way, but I don’t see on second 
thoughts,” said Bingo, brightening up, “‘what it matters. We're 
on at a good price. We've nothing to lose by the kid’s form 
becoming known. I take it he will start odds-on, but that 
doesn’t affect us.” 

I looked at Jeeves. Jeeves looked at me. 

“Tt affects us all right if he doesn’t start at all.” 

“Precisely, sir.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Bingo. 

“If you ask me,” I said, “I think Steggles will try to nobble 
him before the race.”’ 

“Good Lord! I never thought of that.” Bingo blenched. 
“You don’t think he would really do it?” 

“T think he would have a jolly good try. Steggles is a bad 
man. From now on, Jeeves, we must watch Harold like hawks.” 

‘Undoubtedly, sir.” 

“Ceaseless vigilance, what?” 

“Precisely, sir.” 

“You wouldn’t care to sleep in his room, Jeeves?” 

“No, sir, I should not.” 

“No, nor would I if it comes to that. But dash it all,”’ I said, 
“we're letting ourselves get rattled. We're losing our nerve. 
This won't do. How can Steggles possibly get at Harold, even 
if he wants to?” 


There was no cheering young Bingo up. He’s one of thoy 
birds who simply leap at the morbid view if you give them half, 
chance. 

“There are all sorts of ways of nobbling favorites,” he sai 
in a sort of death bed voice. “You ought to read some of they 
racing novels. In ‘Pipped on the Post,’ Lord Jasper Maulevere, 
as near as a toucher outed Bonny Betsy by bribing the head ky 
to slip a cobra into her stable the night before the Derby.” 

“What are the chances of a cobra biting Harold, Jeeves?” 

“Slight, I should imagine, sir. And in such an event, knowi 
the boy as intimately as I do, my anxiety would be entirely fo, 
the snake.” 

“Still, unceasing vigilance, Jeeves.” 

“Most certainly, sir.” 


I must say I got a bit fed with young Bingo in the next fey 
days. It’s all very well for a fellow with a big winner in his 
stable to exercise proper care, but in my opinion Bingo overdid 
it. The blighter’s mind appeared to be absolutely saturate! 
with racing fiction; and in stories of that kind, as far as I coult 
make out, no horse is ever allowed to start in a race without a 
least a dozen attempts to put it out of action. He stuck ty 
Harold like a plaster. Never let the unfortunate kid out of his 
sight. Of course it meant a lot to the poor old egg if he cou 
collect on this race, because it would give him enough money to 
chuck his tutoring job and get back to London; but all the sam 
he needn’t have waked me up at three in the morning twice 
running—once to tell me we ought to cook Harold’s food our. 
selves to prevent doping; the other time to say that he had heard 
mysterious noises in the shrubbery. But he reached the limit, 
in my opinion, when he insisted on my going to eyening service 
on Sunday, the day before the sports. — 

“Why on earth?” I said, never being much of a lad for even- 
song. 

“Well, I can’t go myself. I shan’t be here.” I’ve got to go to 
London today with young Egbert.” Egbert was Lord Wick- 
hammersley’s son, the one Bingo was tutoring. ‘He’s going 
for a visit down in Kent, and I’ve got to see him off at Charing 
Cross. It’s an infernal nuisance. I shan’t be back till Monday 
afternoon. In fact, I shall miss most of the sports, I expect. 
Everything, therefore, depends on you, Bertie.” 

“But why should either of us go to evening service?” 

“Ass! Harold sings in the choir, doesn’t he?” 

“What about it? I can’t stop him dislocating his neck over 
a high note, if that’s what you’re afraid of.” 

“Fool! Steggles sings in the choir too. There may be dirty 
work after the service.” 

“What absolute rot!” 

“Ts it!” said young Bingo. ‘Well, let me tell you that in 
‘Jenny, the Girl Jockey,’ the villain kidnapped the boy who was 
to ride the favorite the night before the big race, and he was the 
only one who understood and could control the horse, and if the 
heroine hadn’t dressed up in riding things and——’”’ 

“Oh, all right, all right. But if there’s any danger it seems to 
me the simplest thing would be for Harold not to turn out on 
Sunday evening.” 

“He must turn out. You seem to think the infernal kid isa 
monument of rectitude, beloved by all. He’s got the shakies 
reputation of any kid in the village. His name is as near being 
mud as it can jolly well stick. He’s played hookey from the 
choir so often that the vicar told him if one more thing happened 
he would fire him out. Nice chumps we should look if he wa 
scratched the night before the race!” 

Well, of course, that being so there was nothing for it but to 
toddle along. 

There’s something about evening service in a country church 
that makes a fellow feel drowsy and peaceful. Sort of end of 
perfect day feeling. Old Heppenstall, the vicar, was up in the 
pulpit, and he has a kind of regular, bleating delivery that assists 
thought. They had left the door open and the air was full of 
mixed scent of trees and honeysuckle and mildew and villagers 
Sunday clothes. As far as the eye could reach you could # 
farmers propped up in restful attitudes, breathing heavily; 
the children in the congregation who had fidgeted during th 
earlier part of the proceedings were now lying back in a surfeite? 
sort of coma. The last rays of the setting sun shone thro 
the stained glass windows; birds were twittering in the tree, 
the women’s dresses crackled gently in the stillness. Peaceful 
That’s what I’m driving at. I felt peaceful. Everybody fe 
peaceful. And that is why the explosion, when it came, sounde 
like the end of all things. } 

I call it an explosion because that was what it seemed like 
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Five minutes before the race that blighter 
Steggles so weighed her down with cake and 
tea that she blew up in the first fifty yards. 


when it broke loose. One moment a dreamy hush was all over 

the place, broken only by old Heppenstall talking about our duty 

toour neighbors; and then suddenly a sort of piercing, shrieking 
squeal that got you right between the eyes and ran all the way 
wn to your spine and out at the soles of the feet. 

‘Ee-ee-ee-ee-ee! Oo-ee! Ee-ee-ee-ee!” 

It sounded like about six hundred pigs having their tails 
twisted simultaneously, but it was simply the kid Harold, who 
appeared to be having some species of fit. He was jumping up 
aid down and slapping at the back of his neck. And about 
tvery other second he would take a deep breath and give out 
another of the squeals. 

Well, I mean, you can’t do that sort of thing in the middle of 
sermon during evening service without exciting remark. 
congregation came out of its trance with a jerk and climbed 

m the pews to get a better view. Old Heppenstall stopped in 

a middle of a sentence and spun round. And a couple of 

Vetgers with great presence of mind bounded up the aisle like 


leopards, collected Harold, still squealing, and marched him out. 
They disappeared into the vestry and I grabbed my hat and 
legged it round to the stage door, full of apprehension and what 
not. I couldn’t think what the deuce could have happened, but 
somewhere dimly behind the proceedings there seemed to me to 
lurk the hand of the blighter Steggles. 

By the time I got there and managed to get someone to open 
the door, which was locked, the service seemed to be over. Old 
Heppenstall was standing in the middle of a crowd of choir boys 
and vergers and sextons and what not, putting the wretched 
Harold through it with no little vim. I had come in at the tail 
end of what must have been a fairly fruity oration. 

“Wretched boy! How dare you——” 

“T got a sensitive skin!” 

“This is no time to talk about your skin——’ 
‘Somebody put a beetle down my back!” 
“Absurd!” 

“T felt it wriggling——” 


(Continued on page 158) 
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STORIES THAT HAVE 


N THE library of the house which I rent furnished for the 
season there are books which were bought to be read and 
: other books which one can only believe were bought as 
— household furniture to fill up wall space. Among these I 
— reckon sets of “The World’s Best Humor” and ‘The World’s 
Best Short Stories.”’ 

} In reading one of 
these volumes of what 
the anthologist pro- 
fessed to believe was 
the World’s Best Hu- 
mor, I came across a 
clipping pressed be- 
tween the leaves. It 
begins by saying, 
“Berry Wall is 
telling a good 
story,” etc. This 
is enough to des- 
ignate its age. 
Stripped of Mr. 
Wall’s ornamen- 


tation, it is as 
4 follows: 
An Ex-confed- 


erate officer is 
walking down 
Twenty-third 
Street and meets a beggar who is minus both legs, one arm and 
an eye. Around his neck is hanging a placard reading: 
I am a GranD Army Man DtsSABLED aT GETTYSBURG 
The officer immediately hands him a small wad of bills. 
“Excuse me, sir,” says the beggar, “but you've 
given me more than ten dollars.” 
“Keep it,”’ says the Ex-confederate officer. ‘‘You’re 


the first damned Yankee soldier I ever saw that was As 


trimmed to suit me.” wa 


OU will recall the story of the English 
soldier who was asked how it felt to go 


3 over the top and said: 
“All I can remember abaht it was a ’or- 
— rible bang, and the next thing I knew I was 
2 in bed and a lady was saying to me, ‘Try 


to drink a little of this.’” 

Anyone who desires a similar experience 
will patronize the aviation fields where tour- 
ists are given an airplane ride of five min- 
utes for five dollars. The sensation is that 
of a horrible roaring noise and immediately 
afterward a voice says, ‘Five dollars please.”’ 
Aten minute trip, however, offers a better 
ss opportunity to realize the novel experience 
of being up in the air, but it is hardly worth 
the ten dollars. At any rate that is what a 
Scotsman thought who wanted to treat him- 
self and his wife to the advertised trip of 
é _— Ten Minutes in the Air for Ten Dollars. He 
ae : accordingly offered the aviator five dollars 
for ten minutes. 

“T tell you what I'll do,” the aviator said. 
‘ “T'll take you and your wife up for ten min- 
utes, and if from the time we start till the time we land neither 
you nor your wife make a sound, I'll charge you only five 
dollars.” 
108 


The Scotsman and his wife agreed to it and the trip begu, 
Almost immediately after leaving the ground, the aviator begu 
to do many alarming stunts. When the plane was high enoy 
in the air, he looped the loop, did the falling leaf and in fi 
tried every difficult feat imaginable to make his passenges 
protest; but there wasn’t a peep out of the Scotsman or his wii 
At last the aviator descended to the ground and when he stopp 
the engine, the Scotsman tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Can I speak now?” the Scotsman asked. 

“Sure you can,” the aviator replied. - 

“‘A-weel, I wad like to tell you,” the Scotsman said, “that th 
gude woman fell out five minutes ago.” 


N MAX BEERBOHM’S “Even Now” is a chapter call 
How Shall I Word It containing form letters to be used 
various occasions. The following is entitled: ° 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG LaDy IN ANSWER TO INVITATION FROx 
OLD SCHOOLMISTRESS® 
My dear Miss Price: 

How awfully sweet of you to ask me to stay with you for: 
few days but how cam you think I may have forgotten you ford 
course I think of you so very often and of the three ears I spent 
at your school because it is such a joy not to be there any longer 
and if one is at all down it bucks one up derectly to remember 
that thats all over atanyrate and that one has enough food to 
nurrish one and not that awful monotanny of life and not the 
petty fogging dayly tiranny you went in for and I can imagin 
no greater thrill and luxury in a way than to come and see the 
whole dismal grind still going on but without me being in itbu 
this would be rather beastly of me wouldnt it so please dea 
Miss Price dont expect me and do excuse mistakes of Englsh 

Composition and Spelling and etcetra in your afie- 
tionate old pupil, 
Emily Therese Lynn-Royston 


~~ ps, I often rite to people telling them where I ws 
\_ edducated and highly reckomending you. 


N THE same book Beerbohm tells a story 
about Mr. Wilson Barrett, the author 
who wrote plays for Wilson Barrett th 
actor, to act in, and by no means gave him- 
self the worst of it. Beerbohm tells hor 
Barrett used to build up his own entrance in 
the first act and says, to use his own worts: 
“I remember particularly a first night ¢ 
his at which I happened to be sitting nett 
to a clever but not very successful 
rather sardonic old actor. I forget ju 
what great historic or mythic personage Mr 
Barrett was to represent, but I know that 
the earlier scenes of the play resound 
with rumors of him—accounts of the grett 
deeds that were expected of him. And# 
length there was a procession: white-beart- 
ed priests bearing wands; maidens playin 
upon the sackbut; guards in full armor;# 
pell-mell of unofficial citizens ever prancing 
along the edge of the pageant, huzzaing am 
hosannaing, mostly looking back over thet 
. shoulders and shatling their eyes; maidens 
strewing roseleaves; and at last the orche 
tra crashed to a climax in the nick of which my neighbor tum 
to me and, with an assumption of innocent enthusias® 
whispered, ‘I shouldn’t wonder if this were Barrett.’ ” 


ao: . 
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S Famous Humoritst 


KNEE E throwers and sharpshooters are the subject of nu- 
merous anecdotes in the Lambs Club. 
There is the familiar one of the knife thrower who was assisted 


in his act by his elderly, ugly wife. She stood against a board , 


facing the audience while the husband stood twenty 


M E AAS 


“Don’t trouble to show me anything else,” the imaginary 

customer would say, “I was only looking for a friend.” 
‘‘Well, if you think she’s in any of those little black boxes on 
the top shelf,”” Dan would reply, “I’ll bring them down for you.” 
He also sang a song about a caretaker and praised 


feet away and threw bowie knives at her. The trick 
was to escape hitting her, until at the end of the j 
act the board was stuck full of bowie knives, from %e 
the midst of which the lady stepped absolutely | ¢\ 
unharmed. 

The act never failed to elicit shrieks from the 
ladies of the audience in’ cities east of the Rockies, 
but at the opening performance in Tonopah, Nevada, abs 
in the days when the mining population of that city 
contained no women, knife after knife was thrown 
at the lady by her husband and through- 
out a respectful silence was maintained 
by the audience. At the thirtieth throw, 
however, a voice was heard from the back 
of the hall. 

“My God!” it said. “He missed her 
again.” 


T= extreme prudery of the 
Mid-victorian “perfect lady” 
which made her refer to piano legs 
as limbs was outdone by her sister 
of the eighteenth century. I have 

; Mr. George C. O’Don- 
nell’s word for it that the 
following example ap- 
pears in the Atheneum 
(No. 2930, December 22, 
1883): 

Mr. Abraham Hay- 
ward and Lord Lyndhurst 
were talking about Ma- 
dame de Genlis, who at 
the end of the eighteenth 
century wrote a number 
of works in the combined 
styles of Florence Barclay 
and Dr. Frank Crane. 
Mr. Hayward, to illus- 
trate her prudery, said 
that she kept her books 
in detached cases, the 
male authors in one and 
the female authors in 
the other. 

“I suppose,’ Lord Lyndhurst remarked, ‘“‘she did not want 
to add to her library.” 


THE name of Dan Leno appended to a story, like that of Berry 
Wall, guarantees its ripe old age, but as you may not 
remember Dan, who was a celebrated music hall artist, let me 
tell you about him. He was what the vaudeville people call a 
gteat single handed entertainer, and by merely imitating their 
voices and manners he could people the stage upon which he stood 
with a host of imaginary characters. He sang one song about a 
ured drapery assistant and between stanzas would wait on a 
large throng of non-existent customers. One of them would be 
an indefatigable shopper, and Dan would run up and down imag- 
inary stepladders and display bolts of imaginary cloth until he 
entirely exhausted. 


the simplicity of a caretaker’s life. 

“T’ve no use for feather mattresses,” he would ex- 
plain confidentially to the audience between the 
verse and the refrain. ‘My idea of a good shake- 

Sg down is putting the front door over the bathtub, and 
ats a very comfortable bed it makes too—barring a little 
bit draughty around the letter box.” 


AN OLD woman knocked at the door of an English 
+ 4 suburban villa on an extremely hot summer day. 
“Can you spare a couple of coppers for 
a poor woman ’oo’s ’usband is out of 
work?” she said to the householder. 
“What is your husband anyway?” asked 
the householder. ‘A snow shoveler?” 
6 The old woman shook her head sadly. 
“Well, no sir, ’e ain’t a snow shoveler ex- 
actly,” she said. ‘I wish ’e wasasnowshoveler. Asa matter of 
fact,” she concluded, “‘ ’e’s only a snow shoveler’s /aborer.”’ 


"FT RERE has been much cry of late and exceedingly little wool 
in connection with the night life in Hollywood, California, 
where moving pictures are manufactured. As the evenings are 
rather quiet only ten miles away in Pasadena it would be a boon 
to some of Pasadena’s winter visitors, of whom I am one, if the 
accusers of Hollywood were to indicate the street and number 
where this gay night life is to be found. It takes quite a bit of 
finding in the fashion of the two old maids who lived on the 
Marine Parade of the small English seaside resort. 

They were much shocked by the spectacle of two gentlemen 
who were accustomed to take a sea bath every morning at day- 
break. The two old maids complained to the vicar that if this 
proceeding, which was conducted within at least a half a mile 
of their front windows, were to continue they would hardly rank 
as old maids at all. The vicar promised to speak to the two 
gentlemen about it, with the result that the following morning 
they rowed a mile and a half out to sea for their morning plunge. 
They felt satisfied that as far as anybody living on the Marine 
Parade was concerned 
they were mere spots 
onthehorizon. They 
were disillusioned, 
however, when next 
they met the vicar. 

“Well,” they said, 
“are the two ladies 
satisfied now?” 

The vicar raised his 
eyes to heaven and 
made a hopeless ges- 
ture with both 
hands. 

“T regret to 
say,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘that 
with the aid of 
a strong pair 
of binoculars 


they can still 
see you fairly 
well.” 
109 
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to me. We are such good friends that we 
do not need to be constantly reassured of 
one another’s affection. 

Mrs. Patterson, as Fay is known in 
private life, is one of the most gifted 
women I have ever known. She was 
known chiefly as a comedienne and a 
delightful singer on the stage—and she 
was successful in both lines. But few 
people realize that she is also a poet and 
song writer. She writes verse which is 
more than acceptable and which frequently 
exhibits the genuine fire. 

Personally, she is exceedingly 
quiet and retiring. While she 
has hosts of friends in the 
theatrical world, few people 
know her intimately. 
There is a certain reserve 
and shyness about her 4 
which will always Pj 
make a barrier eo 
about the real Fay, # 
although on the 
stage she is utter- x 
ly free from self- 4 
consciousness. 
Her charities 2 
are enormous be 
and utterly 
self-effacing; 
and soldiers in : 
the hospitals 
about Pitts- 
burgh regard 
her as an_ es- 
pecial fairy god - 3 
mother. I wish 
I might tell more 
of the good she has 
done and is doing— 
but she will be vexed 
with me for telling this 
much. 

When De Wolf Hopper 
came to the Music Hall he 
came for a rest, he told me; a 
respite from traveling for a whole 
vearappealedtohim. He was 
elected Shepherd of the Lambs Club 
early in that season, but from what I 
observed as an outsider I am quite sure 
his duties in New York were quite as 
arduous, if not more so, than they had 
ever been on the road. 

Mr. Hopper is a figure in New York. 
He has been one for many years, and he 
always will be one. He is as perennial as 
the spring, as delightful, too, and as 
refreshing. He is one of the most deeply 
educated men in our profession. He not 
only is a thinker but he is a scholar and a 
student as well, with his knowledge 
divided between books and human nature 
about as equally as it is possible to find. 
As a public speaker De Wolf Hopper has 
no equal. I never heard such a flow of 
language as he can send forth without the 
slightest effort. It comes as naturally 
as water from a spring; it never tires and 
it never grows monotonous. He can hold 
one hearer with the spell of his voice as 
easily as he can hold a thousand. 

That heart of his is the biggest in 
America! He is as spontaneous in his 
enthusiasms as in his sympathies, for he 
is the most sensitive man in the world; 
sensitive to beauty, sensitive to suffering, 


and sensitive to every excellence. When 
traveling on trains with him on one of our 
spring trips of a few weeks with Weber 
and Fields, it was always a delight to the 
company to watch him taste something 
especially good, for they knew it would 
provoke a burst of enthusiasm which would 
be transplanted into phrases such as 
nobody else could have expressed—and all 


Lillian Russell, Weber and Fields and 
William Collier (center) in the “Hokey- 


okey card scene. 


of it utterly without pose, with the same 
lack of self-consciousness as a brilliant 
child would have displayed. 

Mr. William Cohier and his wife, 
Louise Allen, came to the Music Hall for 
a season, and Willie’s wit fitted into that 
burlesque line of work wonderfully. In 
fact he wrote a great amount of the 
material he used there. Mr. Collier is 
always a joy to work with. I reveled in 
the scenes we had together. He would 
not always keep strictly to the lines which 
Edgar Smith had written, nor to those he 
himself had written. I had to be prepared 
to answer any question he would ask me 
in a scene in some way, and he had his 
answer to me always ready. It was a 
continual study and practice in quick 
thought and repartee which I enjoyed as 
much as the audience did. It is strange 
that an audience always responds to a 
little repartee among the actors that has 
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Lillian Russell’s Reminiscences 


(Continued from page 96) 


apparently nothing to do with the many. # 


script. 

For instance, one night during 4 
scene with Willie Collier my long stri 
of pearls broke, and about five of the 
large pearls rolled down to the footlights, 
The performance immediately stopped 
while we both looked for the pearls, and 
Mr. Stromberg, the musical conductor, 
helped us. Willie held the audience in con. 
vulsions while he asked me questions 
about where I got the pearls and whether 

they were really worth the trouble of 
picking up. When I said they cer. 
tainly were worth a great deal, 
then he asked if I didn’t think 

I was wasting perfectly good 
interest money by wearing 
real pearls. And so on 

until we had gathered 
up all of the pearls 

and counted them 
before the audience 
and satisfied them 
that I had not 
lost a pearl. 
Then Willie 
said, “Now we 
will go back to 
the manuscript 
and finish the 
scene.” But 
that little acci- 
dent taught me 

a lesson. I 

never wore my 

long string of 
pearls on the 
stage again. 

The fifth season 
at the Weber and 
Fields Music Hall in 

New York came to an 
abrupt end in March 

owing to the Chicago 
Iroquois Theater disaster. 

Weber and Fields arranged a 
tour, opening in California. 
That San Francisco engagemen 
was my third trip to California. and 
I was greeted like an old friend. We 
played in the old Grand Opera House to 
its enormous capacity for four weeks. 
There, in that city, began the quarrel that 
separated the two life-long partners, Weber 
and Fields. Men are only grown-up boys, 
and knowing the reason of their separation 
I can only say that the breaking up of the 
institution of Weber and Fields’s Music 
Hall in New York was like tearing down 
one of its most interesting landmarks. 
Nothing but boyish temper caused by 
listening to the foolish gossip of outsiders 
destroyed that temple of real amusement. 

I cannot leave my little history of five 
years without mentioning Julian Mitchell, 
who produced all of the clever plays that 
were done so wonderfully on the little stage 
of the Music Hall. Not only all of the 
scenery and costumes were selected by 
him, but all of the dancing which was 9 
great a part of every performance, was 
arranged and rehearsed by him personally, 
Bessie Clayton, the premiére danseuse, Was 
his wife, and no greater dancer ever li 
than Bessie. And last but very far from 
the least was John Stromberg, who 
all of the lovely songs that were sung at 
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“THE GREAT FOOD—GOOD HOT SOUP 


We're in the swim, just full of vim 
For pleasure on the hunt— 

We eat soup daily and feel so gaily 
We'll tackle any stunt! 


JOSE py GAMPBEL' 


CAMDEN. N.Y USA 


Refreshing! 


That’s just the word you'll use about Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup. The very savor of it, hot and fragrant 
in front of you, reminds you that you have an appetite. 
The first sip convinces you. Each additional spoonful 
gives you keener zest. You delight in every taste of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Notice, too, how eager it makes you for your other 
food. Your languid appetite is revived. You eat 
heartily and with real enjoyment. The pure tomato 
juices from the ripe and luscious fruit are a bland, 
delicious tonic, enriched with the best of table butter 
and spiced and blended with Campbell’s famous skill. 
You'll love this soup! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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the Music Hall. We all loved Mr. 
Stromberg and called him Honey. He 
was so ger.tle and kind to everyone in the 
company. 

Alas! Poor Honey! He became a 
victim to rheumatism, and suffered ter- 
ribly. He had taken every cure that 
anyone suggested to him, from carrying 
a lucky stone in his pocket to the baking 
process. When the rehearsals started for 
the fourth season I was with Weber and 
Fields, Mr. Stromberg was too ill to 
attend the rehearsals of the new show, 
much less to conduct them. He was 
obliged to stay in his Freeport home and 
write the music and send it to Mr. William 
Francis, the conductor of the orchestra, 
who had been engaged to take his place. 
This fairly broke his heart. I went out 
to see him one afternoon and he showed 
me the words of the seng, “Come Down, 
My Evening Star,” .ritten by Robert 
Smith, brother of Edgar Smith, who wrote 


Lillian Russell tells of her fascinating 


all of the burlesques we produced at the 
Music Hall. He said, “Lillian, I will write 
you the prettiest song you ever sang.” 

A few days later Honey, in his 
desperation, took some Paris green which 
he had been sprinkling on the potato 
patch. And when Mr. Francis handed 
me the copy of ‘(Come Down. My Evening 
Star’ that I had to use to learn the song, 
there were brown spots all over it. They 
took that little manuscript out of his coat 
pocket after he died. We could never 
rehearse that song. We would start and 
the chorus girls would immediately begin 
to cry. Julian Mitchell would say, “All 
right, pass that number today.” And 
that same situation was repeated at every 
rehearsal until the dress rehearsal when 
Julian became cross and out of patience 
with us and shouted: “Now then, Miss 
Russell, we will have that song as you and 
the chorus are going to do it tomorrow 
night! See that you all sing it’; and he 
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taught the chorus the action for the 
in that one rehearsal. I always though 
of Honey Stromberg whenever | 
that song. And strange to say, no oy 
ever sang it in public but me. 

At the end of my fifth season with Wey 
and Fields, in order to close the tour ay 
at the same time end the partnership 
they arranged to play the last two wee 
in New York at the New Anmsterdy 
Theater on our return from Califor, 
Mr. Dailey, Mr. Ross and [I tried our ye; 
best and even entered into a conspiracy jy 
bring the boys together in friendship aguiy 
They worked together on the stage 4 
right but they did not speak to one anothe 
even though they dressed in one Aressing 
room at the theaters. During our tw 
weeks’ engagement of the final seas 
we all hoped the boys would shake hand; 
at the last night’s performance; but thy 
night arrived and they were bitter to ead 
other to the end. 


open house” on Long Island and describes the life of those 


whose only home is the Pullman, in August COSMOPOLITAN. 


Keep Men in their Place 


lf the question as to the place of man 
were asked the neuter-women, the majority 
would find it difficult to put their feeling 
about the matter into words. What they 
would hope to express would be that man 
should be made to realize that she is his 
equal mentally and so deserves the same 
rights and privileges materially. And to 
make the thing perfect they would like his 
place to be on a lower rung of the ladder 
than their own—holding the belief that in 
many respects woman is man’s superior. 
The neuter-women never rule men—they 
conquer them sometimes through their 
pertinacity so that the men give way on 
the principle of “anything for a quiet life.” 
Neuter-women are seldom loved and never 
worshiped. They have no influence over 
men except as a tiresome enemy has in- 
fluence—a bore to be resisted or when very 
strong to be fought with. They want 
things for themselves or for what they 
conceive to be a principle. They are not 
interested in men or children in the 
concrete. The highest and most finely 
developed among them are interested in 
human beings in the abstract, and in 
ideals and practical benefits for them. This 
section is more tolerant in its views towards 
men, feeling a comradeship with them and 
desiring to prove not that they are men’s 
superiors but that both are equal. 
Everyone has neuter-womer among his 
acquaintances. They are generally posi- 
tive and arresting. They have leanings 
towards men’s games as well as men’s 
work. If they are young and good looking 
they often attract the weaker type of male 
and make him a good, autocratic wife. 
Then there are many women who might 
be called combinations of some or all of 
the three main types. Ultimately, there- 
fore, with all these different ideals, to define 
the “‘place” of a man is an impossibility. 
Indeed, the nature of the human male 
is such that he would find the world a very 
dull place if all females were mother- 
women; and it would become impossible 
were they all lover-women; while I tremble 
to think what would occur were there only 
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the neuters! So that we can very well be 
grateful for the trinity; and we can decide 
to which type each one of us belongs and 
then use intelligence to guide aright the 
instincts which belong to that type. To 
which type a girl belongs can, in fact, very 
easily be ascertained while she is still 
quite young; and it would seem to be a 
sensible plan if she were then educated to 
attain the highest level to which her type 
can reach. This would eliminate the fail- 
ures due to ignorance and mistaken 
attempts to alter natural instincts. 

As all female animals of whatever 
species prefer their offspring to their 
mates, it is evident that the passion of 
motherhood is the strong primitive one, 
and that those women who are markedly 
mother-women are fundamentally normal 
and not completely influenced by the on- 
rush of evolution. And since we cannot 
say a thing is bad if it is caused by evolu- 
tion, there can be no reflection upon the 
women who have lover-women instincts; 
they are part of the scheme and quite as 
necessary to men for stimulation to the 
imagination and mental sympathy as are 
the mothers. Man has not yet admittedly 
found a use for the declared neuter-woman, 
except in a half hearted, rather contemp- 
tuous way for her to lighten part of his 
own tiresome jobs. But his appreciation 
of her will grow, and she was evidently 
intended in the Almighty’s scheme of the 
evolution of humanity. 

The old Greeks were a people unham- 
pered by over-sentiment or a dogmatic 
religion. They thought it was wiser to 
leave the girl children who were to become 
wives and mothers more or less uneducated 
except in the spinning of flax and other 
domestic duties, but that the lover-women 
should be highly trained in mental accom- 
plishments and the arts of pleasing men. 

While such an arrangement now would 
be impossible, it might act as a hint for 
a sensible point of view to take so that 
the mother-women could be left in peace 
to pursue their motherhood and the lover- 
women could follow their vocation of being 


men’s sympathetic companions; and above 
all so that the increasing body of th 
“worker bees” —the neuter-women—shoul 
not have to fight men but should bk 
welcomed as comrades in the toil of th 
day and treated with respect as such. 

Most men have a vague, abstract ide 
that they wish their wives to be gost, 
motherly women. But by the eternal lav 
of change and the ever present recreative 
instinct in man, they generally gravitate 
afterwards towards the type of woman 
who gives them personal pleasure. 

The lover-women must not neglect their 
children and grow too much absorbed in 
men—and the mother-women must n0 
become merely moral nursery maids and 
governesses, neglecting all the attraction 
which are necessary to keep men’s imag- 
nations active. And as for the neuter: 
they should abandon all antagonistic 
feelings towards men, and by polishing 
and improving their own mentalities and 
increasing their power to work at men’ 
jobs they should convince the intelligence 
of mankind that they do deserve equality. 

It is perfectly useless for the mother 
women to expect that they will receive 
that slavish worship which they may sé 
being lavished upon the lover-women. 
And it is still more futile for the neuters to 
imagine that they will draw the tender 
respect and protection which the mother 
women draw, or the passion which the 
lover-women arouse. And unjust as tt 
may seem to the end of time, I fear tt 
will be the lover-woman who will secutt 
most of the plums, and whether they at 
worthy or unworthy will retain the powe! 
to call forth devotion, tenderness, passiol 
and even respect and appreciation frot 
men. For men of all grades of mind and 
soul cannot escape the eternal law whic 
has decreed that the recreative instind 
must always be active in them. 

So it is wisest for women to make the 
best of things and to accept the fate 
inevitable to their types. Then each ont 
will find that men take the places they 
wish them to occupy. 
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Real Naptha! 
You can tell 
by the smell 


ean c othes and hea th are p aymates 


Sunshine may put the sparkle in the eye; fresh air, the roses 
in the cheeks; proper food and rest, the vigor in the limbs; but 
clean clothes are a health factor of hardly less importance. The 
teal naptha in Fels-Naptha Soap loosens the dirt and body-oils 
on which germs feed and breed, the snowy suds flush them 
away. Then the naptha vanishes, leaving the clothes clean, 
sweet, sanitary. 

The Fels-Naptha “soap—soak—rinse” method (rubbing very 
soiled parts) simplifies the summer-clothes problem for all the 
family. You can wash even your lingerie and sheerest silk 
stockings more frequently, with perfect safety and less effort 
with Fels-Naptha. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two 
gteat cleaners. Get the genuine sanitary soap—Fels-Naptha. It 
holds the naptha until released by the wash-water for the attack 
on dirt! Directions printed inside the wrapper. « 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for 
free sample. Write ‘‘Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” 


2 


THE GOLDEN 


Campers write enthusiastically that 
Fels-Naptha washes greasy dishes and 
dish-cloths even in cold spring-water, 
and washes them clean. Any brook is 
a laundry with Fels-Naptha Soap. 


© 1922, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


The original and genuine naptha 
soap, in the red-and-green wrapper 
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intentions toward her singed away any 
barrier of time and hastened intimacy. 
Or, from the beginning, something about 
him found its way to a heart which here- 
tofore had been unoccupied or by nature 
passive, and struck a spark. 

He was unpersonable—Hugh 
McNett. Neatly dressed and very cour- 
teous by training in a big cosmopolite 
establishment, he did not look his thirty- 
three years. His black hair was soft. 
His dark blue eyes, although a little too 
narrowly set for the best eyes, had as yet 
taken on from secret spleen only an intent 
gleam which did not mar or betray him. 
His mouth was a little tight, it is true, 
each side cleaved by a heavy, sullen line 
down from nostril. A few years more and, 
with his thoughts and attitude toward life, 
it would be too tight by far and a sign- 
post to onlookers, as in a few years his eyes 
would be repellently covetous. 

An evening or so later it had seemed 
natural enough to forego the after supper 
walk downtown and sit in one big’ hickory 
armchair talking to her in another. 

They talked on several subjects that 
evening; found mutual tastes. He and 
she had a common nervousness in auto- 
mobiles. After his death, she had disposed 
of her father’s two cars. 

Taking into consideration her years in 
Washington, Hugh drew on his recollec- 
tions of magazine and newspaper articles 
read by him, and quoted pertinent bits 
of Samuel Blythe, John Keynes and 
others. To her evident appreciation. 

The ten o’clock stars were sprinkling 
the sky like fireflies when finally he said 
good night. If they glanced down upon 
him a little disdainfully, as stars may look 
down upon petty men of earth, their 
glance was too far and too impersonal 
to trouble Hugh McNett. 


He could not say afterward what was 
the chief factor in his dislike of Dale 
Padgway. It was a dislike that mounted, 
for all his effort to subdue it. 

There was Saffy Graham, of course, 
with her blue eyes and her unabashed use 
of them. In Chicago or New York a bank 
teller is not a great white social light. 
But in towns like Sublinia the position 
carries a certain importance. To the Sub- 
linia set which included Saffy Graham—it 
was the joy riding set-—Hugh found from 
the start that he had pleasant entrée. 

Saffy was at the musicale, in peach 
colored organdie. Mrs. Sloan expiained 
tartly that Saffy paid her married brother, 
a salesman, only a nominal sum for board 
and put her earnings mostly into taffeta 
and organdie and silk stockings. But 
Saffy, toddling behind a clump of cala- 
dium with young Jimmy Sunberg, and 
later offering, blue eyes all alive and 
shameless, to teach the new teller, was not 
the kindest contrast to a serious eyed 
hostess in much washed white linen dress. 

Oh, Saffy was from the start a factor. 
And another factor in the dislike which 
filled his heart was Timothy Padgway. 
Indeed, a hatred such as he had often felt 
for men in the flesh—Clughitt, for 
instance—took Hugh McNett for this dead 
man who had been so flush of power and 
property when living. It was such a 


His Wife’s Money 
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man that he himself longed, with an 
intensity that corroded, to be—and knew 
that he never would, never could be. Na- 
ture had forbidden him, barred him back 
with his own inferiority, and hence the 
constant sight and hearing of Timothy 
Padgway’s name was constant irritant. 

He presently guessed that this envy of a 
man was partial cause of his dislike of a 
woman. But he said that Dale herself 
furnished cause enough for a growing 
dislike. Her colorless way of life! when 
she had all opportunity for colorful way. 

It was the day after the musicale that 
she came into the bank to make out her 
annual check for two hundred dollars to 
an orphanage. Denwell Curtis attended 
to its forwarding, almost paternally. A 
day or so later there passed through 
Hugh’s own hands her regular yearly 
check for six hundred dollars to a nearby 
Old Men’s Home. Almost half, this last 
one, as much as he himself earned in a 
whole year of attentive obedience to his 
superiors. The comparison was rankling. 

It served perhaps to make rankling to 
him her habitual carelessness of expendi- 
ture. Her mended gloves, her washed 
out skirts, halting a season or two behind 
the styles, her worn shoes—bah! He 
began to feel wronged as the days went on. 
She belonged to those who possessed. 
The economies which, practiced by him 
and his kind, were matters for other 
people’s contemptuous comment, she could 
indulge scathless. She possessed 
enough to do as she pleased. Thrift with 
her was a pose, a play. 

But Hugh did not allow his dislike to 
interfere with his course of procedure. 
One Saturday afternoon he insisted upon 
helping Dale mow her great lawn. Find- 
ing her mending the tennis net—which 
younger Sublinia used more than she did 
—he helped in that. If his sharp dark 
blue eyes had narrowly the while observed 
a carriage and tool house and mentally 
transformed it into an up to date garage, 
a man’s thoughts are his own until he 
chooses to share them with a world. 

And not many men would choose to 
let a world know that in thought they 
were debating just how much a settled 
dislike of one’s wife would interfere with 
an enjoyment of life in a comfortable house 
with all its appendages. 

Dale’s big white stone house, the extrav- 
agant sweep of green lawn, that great 
squat, balustraded porch 

For all his secret desires and clutch of 
soul he had not known that a man could 
so soon become possessively attached to 
mere things. Those cheap white tiled 
lunchrooms of Chicago were a reminiscent 
horror with the cool dark wainscoting of 
the Padgway hall. He presently found 
himself regarding hall and porch and 
grounds possessively, resenting, even while 
Dale’s hand touched his in mending tennis 
net and she flushed, small touches of 
neglect which, as eye became accustomed, 
showed in her care of her property. 

And even later when over dinner Dale 
and her quiet, white-haired great-aunt 
showed themselves almost painfully anx- 
ious to please him, he would not have cared 
to disclose his plans for a future which 
included colorless Dale. 
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Not altogether colorless. She had 
changed into a blue dress, semi-evening 
which Hugh guessed had taken a good 
many dollars from Timothy Padgway’s 
pocket in some place like New York 
But he felt that she was slight accom. 
paniment to the heavy table silver which 
must have been in Padgway possession for 
more than her generation. It was heavier 
than modern taste likes, and showed a 
little stubborn black in the crevices of its 
intricate fleur de lis pattern. 

Old Miss Padgway apologized—polish 
of it had been neglected since her nephew 
Timothy had died and no longer filled the 
house with his friends. Hugh McNett 
knew secret sullen envy of the man who 
had been able to buy and bring home 
those knives and forks with their massive 
petaled handles which matched the great 
tankard and tea service standing unused— 
Miss Padgway the elder showed them to 
him—in a secret recess back of the great, 
carved sideboard. 

“Tt’s worth only what it weighs,”’ said 
Dale dispassionately. “It’s so out of 
style. And silver bullion has dropped 
again.” 

She was not only colorless, she was 
stupid as well. That speech showed it. 
But when he left that night, Hugh McNett 
deliberately kissed her. 

There is nothing particularly entrancing 
about the pink color which at his kiss 
rushes into the face of a girl for whoma 
man does not particularly care, whom 
indeed he dislikes. It was just as well 
that Dale Padgway, thin, tall, rather 
thoughtful, undressing later in a room 
which had massive mahogany bedstead 
but old and much mended lace curtains, 
could not see the wry, derisive smile 
which Hugh McNett wore while he made 
ready for bed. He felt that he had a 
man’s own justification for accepting 
Jimmy Sunberg’s invitation the next 
evening to form one of a motor party, 
Jimmy providing the motor. 

Saffy was in the back seat with two 
other girls. During the evening he did 
not change his original opinion of Saffy. 
Saffy was one of those bright, unshy 
dandelions which have, over night it 
seems, sprung up countlessly over the 
world’s front yard, pushing the neater, 
desired grass out of root room; pretty 
weeds they are, but weeds and a nuisance 
for all their bright prettiness. 

He regretted later that motor party 
with its roystering roadhouse end. Nat- 
urally enough, it was followed by others. 
Jimmy Sunberg and others were glad of a 
not unpersonable addition to their crowd. 
But for all his hospitality, Jimmy was 2 
little patronizing, as possessor of a car, to 
a young man who could not own one. 
And against his will Saffy somehow got 
into Hugh McNett’s blood. With Dale 
in the background, he wanted her, and 
with Dale in the background he didn’t 
want her. So he put it to himself. 

He knew well enough what life would 
be with hér. Passion and spats. Until 
some recrimonious day wher-.she taunted 
him with his small income and took it 4s 
perfectly valid excuse and reason for het 
own unfaithfulness to him. 

Provided of course she went so far a 
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Makers of sport silks and sport waists make 
| washing tests 


adgway’s 

w York. 

t accom. 

Sime | Find safe way 

omar to launder silks 


ces of its 


; Sport silks and sport waists were 
— practically unknown fifteen years 
filled “a ago. Today it is hard to find a 


McNett woman who doesn’t wear them. 


nan who These light-colored silks have to 
ng home be laundered so frequently that it is 
- massive of real interest to the manufacturer 
the great as well as to the wearer to find the 


wre safe way to wash them. 
he po The makers of Lux have helped 


_ Mallinson, famous for sport silks, and 
hs,”’ said Max Held, creator of the Forsythe 
out of Waist, solve this washing problem. 
dropped Together they had extensive laun- 
dering tests made. As a result of 
she Oy these tests, they recommend Lux as 
MeN, i the safe way to wash silks. 
Send tode for Seether of 
anci expert laundering advice—it is 
Address Bros. Co., 
his 9 Dept.P-7, Cambridge, M 
whale ept.P-7, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Have dinner 
on the porch 
in hot weather 


OOK the whole meal right 

at the table on the 
Armstrong Table Stove and 
save yourself tiresome work 
in a hot kitchen. 


You can prepare three dif- 
ferent things at the same time 
and enough for four people— 
chops, steak or fish, fried or 
boiled; Spanish omelets, 
broiled ham, creamed potatoes, 
or fried tomatoes—an endless 
variety of good things to eat! 
Everything will be served de- 
liciously hot while you stay 
comfortably cool. 


Remember that the 
Armstrong Table Stove is 
more than a toaster—it boils, 
broils, steams, fries, and bakes 
waffles too!—at no more cost 
than an ordinary electrical 
toaster. 


Ask to see an Armstrong 
Table Stove at your electrical 
or hardware dealer’s. Price 
$12.50 with complete set of 
aluminum utensils — toaster, 
deep boiling pan, griddle, four 
egg cups and rack. Waffle 
iron, $4.00 extra. Write for 
booklet K. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
214 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things at once 


to take any vows of fidelity. He doubted 
if she would take them at all. She was 
cool of head. She laughed one night, 
“Tt’s a pity you nice ones are always poor.” 

Indeed, she was entirely too cool of 
head to please his vanity. Passing the 
Padgway place one Sunday evening while 
he sat there talking, as one at home, to 
Dale, Saffy’s eyes had lighted with surprise 
first and then with comprehension which 
was touched with amusement. 

Later she and some others of the crowd 
chaffed him and offered mock good wishes. 
He was angered but dared not show his 
anger. He could not help his slow, grow- 
ing dislike of Dale taking strength from 
his very anger over the chaffing to which 
he was subjected. 

And since Sublinia was no larger, he 
could not help guessing that a group of 
older men, Denwell Curtis himself and 
Merley Briggs, had caught a hint of his 
intimacy with Dale as well as his rides 
| with Saffy. So, since they were of Timo- 
|thy Padgway’s class, he included them 
|in the small, secret dislike which he felt 
for many men. 

Not altogether secret. Something in 
the cool, contemptuous gaze which Denwell 
gave him as he entered the bank one 
Monday morning got past Hugh’s bar- 
riers. He returned it almost with inso- 
lence. What need the judgment of an 
old small town banker matter to him? 
He was derisively sure that advice from her 
elders would not be invited by Dale. She 
had been too quiescent, for all her pre- 
tense at confusion, under his one kiss. 

Yet for all his confidence that such did 
not matter, he found himself annoyed 
enough when as he passed one noon, three 
old men on a corner paused in their 
absorbed talk to bend united and un- 
friendly scrutiny on him even while they 
politely returned his nod. He knew that 
they had been discussing him and would 
continue when he was out of earshot. 
In confirmation, a phrase or two caught his 
sharp, resentful ears as he went on. 

Old Clay Curtis, who had boasted once 
in Hugh’s hearing that he and Tim Padgway 
knew more about the poker games, church 
boards and’ politics of Sublinia County 
than any other man alive or dead, was 
chewing the end of a cigar in displeasure. 

“T don’t like his looks too well. Better 
keep an eye, Den s 

Denwell Curtis, who had small bright 
eyes set deep in an unmoving face, shrugged 
impatiently. “Oh, depositors’ money is 
safe. He isn’t the embezzling kind. Too 
careful—too knowing. He might like to.” 

“Close eyes,” said Clay. 

“T don’t fancy his quiet ways,” said old 
Merley Briggs with distaste. 

“He might like to,” said old Denwell. 
“But he’d think too often of what might 
happen to him.” 

“Mrs. Sloan told Hattie Brunkson who 
told Mrs. Briggs,’ said Merley Briggs 
painfully, “that he didn’t get in bed till 
two o’clock last Saturday night. It was 
young Sunberg’s crowd, and that Graham 
girl 4 

Old Clay Curtis whirled. ‘“What’s that? 
Why, he spent Sunday afternoon on the 
| Padgway porch! And old Laura Padgway 
| told me——” 
| “T don’t like a man who has such quiet 
| ways and can ride two roads at the same 
|time,’”’ repeated Merley Briggs sternly. 
| “I’m afraid Dale——”’ 
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“No man can ride two roads at the sang 
time,” declared Judge Clay Curtis, 
least he had once been a judge. “He; 
not-the right man for Dale. You bettg 
tell her, Denwell.” 

“T think it’s more your place, Clay, » 
have a talk with her.” . 

“No, Den. It’s yours.” 

“Go to her and say this fellow’s going 
marry you because he wants your money” 
queried a brother with heat. “I can't p 
to a girl and say that when she—she—" 

“When she seems to like him,” finish 
Merley Briggs uncomfortably. “I wig 
we had not told Hed Sunberg when jy 
asked for the position for his son Jimny 
that we’d promised it to a young man oy 
of town.” 

“Well, what else could we do?” & 
manded Denwell with temper. “Offen 
Hed? And if we'd hired that 
rooster of his, we’d had to sleep in th 
bank to watch the safe!” 

“T wish Tim was alive,” said old Chy 
worriedly. 

“But Tim’s dead,” said Denwell shortly, 
“And most of us will soon be, and Dak 
will be left alone to look after herself,” 

Later in the bank he began to treat his 
teller with a courtesy so fine and icy that 
the recipient flushed with resentment, 
Merley Briggs was not capable of th 
same fine iciness, but he drew himself into 
a chill of acquaintance that was mt 
pleasant. 

It remained, however, for Saffy Graham 
to inject vanity and coquetry into a sitv 
ation which did not need them. It became 
evident to Hugh that she was using him 
to draw young Jimmy Sunberg on. Jimmy 
seemed amused and wary. Hugh was the 
only person annoyed. Whereat Safly 
laughed at him one night. 

“Don’t be silly. I might like you better 
if you had a great big house to invite m 
to. Or a lovely large car to ride m 
around in.” 

The inference was obvious. 
Saffy. 

The following evening, which was Su- 
day, Hugh chose a brown tie with particu: 
lar care. He chose it with hands thi 
were frankly contemptuous. 

But he said to himself that he saw what 
he wanted in life and meant to have it 
Nor was there need to delay taking it 

He saw very clearly the danger ahead 
of himself. To do him justice he wished, 
almost sincerely, that Saffy did not exist. 
At least not in Sublinia, and need not bea 
present excitement and a future temp 
tation. He tried to say to himself that 
he hoped she would marry. Or leave his 
town. His town it had come to be. 

But he knew that he was not entiréy 
sincere, even with his own self. 

Even before marrying Dale Padgway, 
he was being unfaithful to her in deliberate 
thought if not in deed. He admitted that 
against her colorlessness another git 
eyes were a blue beckon. Temptation d 
the future did not present itself in alto 
gether unpleasant light. Well, since Safly 
was one of those who would not be to 
particular, provided she had plenty 4 
taffeta and organdie, and since the ag 
was what it was, and he would be 
worse than a great many other men— 

It went to the bone, the inferiority 
soul which Hugh McNett cynically a¢ 
mitted himself to possess. And all tha! 
redeemed him was that, asking Dale to 
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Whenever you come in from motoring or any dusty trip, your 
skin needs a thorough cleansing 


special cream for 
thorough cleansing 


Ee motor trip you take your skin pays 
for. Dust and fine particles of dirt bore 
deep into your pores and ordinary washing 
cannot remove them. A railroad ride or a day 
in the city is often as hard on your skin. 


If you wish your skin to keep its youthful 
freshness you must give it a thorough cleansing 
after every dusty trip. For this you need a 
cleansing cream with an oi] base. It was only 
after long experiment that experts at our lab- 
oratories found just the amount of oil necessary 
to penetrate the pores and work right out again 
bringing all the dirt with it, and produced 
Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Never use a cream with too much oil, because 
such a cream will overload your pores. Too 
heavy a cream will stretch them. 


But just take a little Pond’s Cold Cream on your .“ er 
tips. See how smooth and light it is. Snowy-white. Not 


PONDS 


Cold Cream 


Vanishing Cream held he omer 


greasy but just the oiliness you know your skin will wel- 
come. Just after you come in from any trip and every 
night before retiring, smooth this delicate cream on your 
face. See how lightly it works in. 


Then wipe it off gently being careful to use a soft cloth. 
You will be astonished at the grime on the cloth. This 
kind of cleansing actually restores. freshness and life to a 
fatigued and dulled skin. 


VVHEN the first fine lines appear is the time to be 
most careful of your skin. You will find that the 
nightly use of this soft oil cream will keep your skin supple. 
It is when skin ceases to be supple that wrinkles take hold. 
Smooth Pond’s Cold Cream on the little lines, being care- 
ful to rub with and not across them. 


But no one cream can take perfect care of your skin. 
As a base for powder and a protection against exposure you 
need a cream without any oil—Pond’s /’anishing Cream. 


Use both these creams every day. They will keep your 
skin looking its best. Neither contains anything that can 
promote the growth of hair nor clog the pores. Get them 
in convenient sizes of j jars or tubes at any drug or awe 
ment store. The Pond’s Extract Co., New Yor 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 
237 Hudson Street, New York. 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special 
introductory tubes of the two creams every 
normal skin needs—enough of each cream for 
two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
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Only one-fifth by. the ‘Ball Systém are shown in this picture. 


A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, 
made by grouping together one- 


fifth of the buildings owned by » 


the Bell System, and used in 
telephone service. Picture to 
yourself a city five times as great 
and you will have an idea of 
the amount of real estate owned 
by the Bell System throughout 
the country. 


If all these buildings were 
grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 
400 more buildings than the 
total number of office buildings 
in New York City, as classified 
by the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments. 


Next to its investment in 
modern telephone equipment, the 


toward Better Service 


taught b 
my pupil has received over 
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Hun are se along 
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Also courses in Play Writing, 
DR. ESENWEIN gg, Versifica- 


Che Dept. 8 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED INCORPORATED 1904 


largest investment of the Bell 
System is in its 1,600 modern 
buildings, with a value of $144,- 
000,000. Ranging in size from 
twenty-seven stories down to 
one-story, they are used princi- 
pally as executive offices, cen- 
tral offices, storehouses and 
garages. The modern construc- 
tion of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the 
investment in buildings is now 
over three times what it was ten 
years ago. 


Every building owned by the 
Bell System must be so con- 
structed and so situated as to 
serve with efficiency: the tele- 
phone public in each locality, 
and to be a sound investment 
for future requirements. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed | 


Have You Tried to Conceal 


Those Freckles? 


Only one way to do it safely and surely. 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream. Removes m4 
quickly and keeps them away. What 
a relief to see them go, and have 
again a fair skin that’ netther 
sun nor wind can harm. 
and reliable. The 
freckle remover 
30 years, 
Don't accept a substitute. 


STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
AURORA, ILL. _— Dept. 40 


| have paid over two thousand. dollaialt 
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marry him that Sunday night after 4, 
“had walked back from church) he 
twice to clear his throat before the 
would come. In uttering them the 
muscular difficulty. 

But he uttered them. 

If the impulsive and betraying regi 
she made in the instant putting out of 
two hands, the quick color, not d 
that swept her face, left him 
unmoved for a lover, no one knew: 
_And he was almost immediately con 
‘of a rush of elation.” After all, life Wai 
be good. He reached eagerly 
take the two hands put out. 

Before he could take them, howevelll 
had drawn them back. “Wait, ” shei 
“T want to tell you something, Hugh 

It was with averted face, and alam 
breathless in her nervous haste, “| 
told him. 


When she had told ~ 
At first he did not believe here 
fiction and in fact, the story is'a Worm 
test of avowed devotion. But “he 
almost at once that. only cold fa 
been given him. Naked truth cai 
own calling card, and one’ does: ot 
long mistake it. 
Her averted and unhappy face 
nervous rush of color, were thi 
And her communication was like the tg 
bright glare of motor headlights 
one’s own; momentarily he was ‘bli 
A white glare that did not distingi 
beat upon past incidents. 
Presently his gaze grew 
accustomed to the glare, or it dimmgay 
little, and allowed matters to stand sg 
clearly. 
There stood out clearly the: mu 
washed dresses, the mended glovégj 
maid in the big house, Dale’s anda 
aunt’s worn shoes and work roughed 
hands 
“But since I have comé. to town ja 


to charity.” Instinctively he had dram 
impassivity quickly over the: dis 

his eyes, but he could not help this qi 
lous statement. 

“There are only a few hiundrediil 
those donations,” she explained as. thou 
anxiously. “And if I did not keep ther 
up, the town would know—people— 

“Why don’t you want them” to 
know?” 

“Everyone considered him such 3 
wonderful man.” Her voice was low and 
unhappy but stubborn as the hills d 
earth are old. “Some who—who dida' 
| like him. I won’t have men laugh at- 
at his mistakes. Toward the end, th 
poor old fellow made a muss of so malty 
business deals. He had given away 9% 
much money.” 

She went on defensively: “The las 
year of all, when he saw how things were 
going, he felt so bad over his Old Met! 
Home and that poor college and sont 
others. He cried. He asked me 1 
always try to give them a little each yet! 
out of what was left. He thought he wa 
leaving me more than was actually t 
case.” Her voice was very stubbot. 
“And I will always give those donations, 
if there is nothing left for me.’ 

Hugh McNett sat motionless in his 
wide hickory chair and saw a big house! 
cards fallen down. Prostrate, atop eat! 
other, the cards lay. 
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pipe tobacco are ap- 
pealed to by Velvet’s aged- 
in-the-wood mellowness. 


Right after the Kentucky 
Burley heart leaf is sun- 
ripened, it is packed inside 
of wooden hogsheadstoage 
slowly for two full years. 


When we take the tobacco 
out, different. 


Here's the reason why- 


Nature has improved it. 
Time has mellowed it. All 
the bite and harshness have 


‘evaporated. 


And the on/y way to make 
pipe tobacco so mild and 
mellow is by two years’ 
ageing in the wood. 


It is significant that Velvet 
is the fastest growing brand. 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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“Denwell Curtis surely—Merley Briggs 
is cashier——”’ 

“They know. They won’t tell. They 
were his friends. And old Judge Clay, 
poor old dear’’—with a hint of nervous 
laugh—‘‘who offered to marry me and 
help out. The rest of the town’”—there 
was a little composed scorn in her tone— 
“is stupid. As long as I give money 
away, they take for granted that I must 
have plenty! I own this house and 
grounds of course. But that safe deposit 
box of mine is—is a poor thing.” 

Still motionless, and glad that the 
porch was roofed into comparative dark- 
ness. he watched a beautiful illusion of a 
future fade into ugly gray fact. It had 
been a very lovely illusion, soft, pink and 
fringed as a prize petunia blossom. But 
no more substantial, it seemed, than the 
texture of a petunia’s corolla. 

Something of his thoughts must have 
communicated itself to her. 

“My petunias,” she said, not so irrel- 
evantly as it seemed, “aren’t the best 
blooming in town. They seem so— 
because of the great smooth slope on 
which the bed is set. And—because of 
other setting.” 

He was moved to ask in curious voice: 
“Do you like to wear mended gloves and— 
and the rest?” 

“J don’t mind. That is’—with hon- 
estvy—‘‘very much.” 

She added: “It is more pleasant not to 
have to wear them, of course.” 

He nodded. He could agree. It is 
more pleasant not to have to wear them. 

“Are you nervous in automobiles?’’ he 
was moved in turn to put. 

“No.” She said it simply. 

He could have laughed aloud. There 
would be no carriage house made over, by 
him, into an up to date garage. No men 
employed to care for a big handsome lawn. 
No remodeling of a great stone house. 
No flinging about of dollars, as he had 
enviously watched other men fling them 
about. Pullmans, city jaunts, finer linen 
—the dream! 

He recalied one moody day when he had 
resentfully handled a check signed by her 
and had disliked her for her power to sign 
it and carelessly hand it to old Denwell 
Curtis. It had been half his yearly 
earnings. Yes, he could now laugh aloud. 
Why, cheap, silly Saffy had, potentially, 
as much money to spend on herself as 
had this older, quieter girl. 

He knew afterward that it was at this 
moment, checking that laugh, there came 
to him a sudden realization that whatever 
a man felt toward Dale Padgway as wife, 
he would not despise her. She would 
have his respect for her stubborn, quixotic 
course. A stubbornly strong nature she 
must have—— 

“I would have gone away, somewhere, 
and worked, except for Aunt Laura,” she 
said in constraint. “I planned this year 
even ” She broke off. Without words, 
even a stupider man could have under- 
stood that she had changed her mind after 
he came to town. 

“Why have you told me?” he asked 
with constraint of his own. 

She did not reply. He was ashamed of 
having asked. 

He wondered what Saffy, the others in 
town, would say. He was glad the porch 
was dark and concealed his face. He had 
blushed. Because of course he had not 


in mind to betray a confidence made to 
him, no matter how it changed his own 
future. Saffy and others would at first 
refuse to believe, then laugh. One would 
relish the telling. But he was not alto- 
gether a small man. He would keep the 
secret put in his possession. 

Oddly enough, he knew that his dislike 
of Dale had lessened. There seemed 
nothing tangible about her to arouse one’s 
dislike. 

He would be a good deal amused hereafter 
when he watched a town make obeisance 
to a thin, quiet girl who’ had an unsus- 
pected stock of stubbornness and quix- 
otism. In effect, obeisance was what a 
town made to her. She had some of the 
tangible results of money, if not the 
money itself.- Or was it intangible—— * 

For the moment he was confused. 
Tangibility and intangibility, illusion and 
substance, which did Dale have? The 
four seemed to dance before him in curious 
change. Certainly her life partook in a 
measure of substance. For all her little 
outflinging of hands over economies of 
dress and labor, she did not taste the 
bitterness of real poverty. She had not 
the reputation of poverty. 

Quite involuntarily, perhaps because the 
picture had been so long in his mind that 
its dislodgment came hard, he pictured 
himself as her husband under the changed 
facts. It would be an amusing position. 
The town would make obeisance to him 
too. Figuratively speaking, Sublinia, 
being no different from other towns, would 


tip its hat to him. Despise him of course. . 


for marrying a woman for her money— 

Well, that would be amusing, too. Be- 
cause he wouldn’t have married her for her 
money if she had none! 

He could see himself rather enjoying the 
situation, getting a secret healthy amuse- 
ment out of a town’s misapprehension. 
For instance, he would have to mow his 
own lawn 

“Dale,” they would say, “has certainly 
not married a spendthrift.”” With a toss 
of town’s head and a disapproving purse 
of lips. Any town likes its bone and con- 
siders itself misused when a good bone is 
taken from it. It would be strangely 
unnatural for Dale to have married a 
moneyless man who would not squander 
her fortune. The annals of fact and of 
fiction forbid such procedure. 

As for Safty 

He did not know afterward why unfelt 
by him there could have fallen a certain 
amount of charm from that blue-eyed 
young person. Dale herself had not per- 
ceptibly changed. Sitting there, quiet, 
she was the same person. Possessed of a 
stubbornness and quixotism that one had 
not guessed she could know, he admitted. 
Not a person whom a man could dislike, 
much less despise. He had retracted a 
certain opinion of her. . 

But into his thoughts there had crept a 
sudden change toward Saffy. Saffy was one 
of the common and tawdry persons of life. 
There are a great many. There runs along 
with their prettiness a'self-seeking that did 
not show up well against—against the curi- 
ous strength of character of such as Dale. 

“If you have enough to eat and wear 
and a place to live, the rest doesn’t matter 
so much,” she now said in a low, almost 
pleading voice. 

Well, no, he admitted. Involuntarily 
he continued to picture himself as her 


. sarily, that one could not despise Dale. 


‘it might be, which blooms rarely in this 
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husband. Old Mrs. Sloan, Denwell Cy. 
tis, Merley Briggs would change frog 
be sycophantic to him as well as 4 
Dale—— 

Stay. The last two knew the fac; 
And since they knew, one could ny 
impute sycophancy to them. It wx 
ow affection and respect. And towarj 

im—— 

With a curious pleasure he allowed hip. 
self to dwell upon the new figure which le 
would cut in the sharp eyes of an off 
shrewd clique of men. He had his ow 
smaller shrewdness. He knew well enough 
that they had q present opinion of him. 
It would not hurt a man’s feelings, th 
quick turnabout which they must make 
He could fancy them saying to each other 
puzzled, ““We must have been mistaken jp 
him.” And he would be admitted into, 
queer loyal partnership, to help a stubbom 
loving girl protect the memory of a ma 
whom personally he had never know, 
He drew a quick, deep breath. No ned 
of him, for all his lack, to waste good hour 
in envy of Timothy Padgway. _ IIlusion— 
substance—— 

And if a town discovered the truth, m 
one could laugh or despise him any mor 
than Dale. It would not be an unworthy 
partnership. The picture drew him, began 
to obsess him. In the bank he would tk 
admitted to an intimacy, a trust, that he 
had never before known. It would partly 
compensate—the thought drifted into his 
mind with penetrating pleasure—for the 
lack of actual money. While Dale— 

He said again to himself, rather unneces- 


If there had threaded his dislike of her, 
like a staying woof which will not bk 
raveled, the notion that one must inevi- 
tably despise the woman one had married 
for her possessions, the thread must have 
fallen out. There seemed now, about life 
with her, to be a sense of comfort and 
endurance. 

He remembered that once while sh 
replaced a lawn mower he had noticed that 
for all their shabby sleeves, her arms were 
strong and white. It came slowly but 
surely to him that a man might not mind 
what kind of clothes a wife wore provided 
she was very stubborn and loyal, witha 
tenacity of will, lovingly mistaken though 


weedy world. One would feel that she 
would be faithful. One need not fear that 
she would snatch at a husband’s small 
income as an excuse for infidelity. And 
children by her 

He made a wry face in the darkness. It 
was at thought of children by Safly 
Graham! He did not understand just 
how it had happened, but there seemed to 
have passed from the one girl to the other 
all of beauty, all of charm that a man would 
need. 

He wondered with abrupt humility, and 
was too absorbed by it to wonder at hin- 
self, just what Dale had seen in his plot- 
ting, planning self. He got the words out 
hastily—“If you think you—we—cal 
manage on what I make?” With regret— 
“T’ll likely never make a lot——” 

‘He held her hands tightly in his own. 
Hers relaxed as though in a wait whi 
had been almost too long they had clenched 
unwittingly in the dark of the porch. 

By starlight alone no one could see 4 
sore doubt drop quickly out of her eye, 
while content came instead. 
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“Well, Inspector,” he said, “vou’ve had 
your visit for nothing. It wasn’t a bad 
picture, either. I should like you to have 
had a squint at it. But—perhaps I’ll do 
better yet. Who knows? Perhaps I’ve 
stuck to those Café Royal types too long. 
Perhaps I’d better make a start in a 
new line. Have a whisky?” 

“Thank you. But it’s rather too early,” 
said the lemon-colored man. ‘Do you 
wish 

“No. I don’t!” said Garstin. ‘We'll 
leave it at that!” Again he flung out his 
arm towards the mutilated canvas. 

“T made a bargain with the fellow whose 
portrait that was. I was to paint it and 
exhibit it, and then he was to have it. 
Well, I suppose we’re about quits. I can’t 
exhibit it, but I’m damned if he can make 
money out of it. We’re quits!” 

Sir Seymour turned to the Inspector. 

“Well, Inspector, I’m very sorry to 
have given you this trouble for nothing,” 
he said. “I know you’re a busy man. 
You take the cab back to Scotland Yard. 
Here—you must allow me to pay the shot. 
T'll stay on for a few minutes. And”’— 
he glanced towards Garstin—**we may as 
well keep this matter between us, if Mr. 
Garstin agrees.” 

“IT agree! I agree!” said Garstin. 

“Very well,” said the Inspector. ‘Good 
morning, gentlemen.” 

“Back in a moment,” said Garstin to 
Sir Seymour. And he went downstairs to 
let the Inspector out. 

“So that’s how it ends!” said Sir Sey- 
mour to himself when he was alone. 

And he went over to what had been 
Arabian’s portrait and gazed at the hole 
which surmounted the magnificent torso. 
He had no doubt that Arabian had gone 
out of Miss Van Tuyn’s life forever. 
Probably, almost .certainly, he had _ re- 
turned to the hotel on the previous evening, 
had been given the note Miss Van Tuyn 
had written to dictation and also a hint 
from that very discreet and capable fellow, 
Henriques, of what might happen if he 
persisted in trying to force himself upon 
her. And then he had come to the de- 
cision which had led to the outrage in the 
studio. Where was he now? 

“The morning boat to Paris and—the 
underworld!” Sir Seymour muttered to 
himself. 

“Not much to look at now, is it?’ said 
Garstin’s voice behind him. 

He turned round quickiy, went up to 
Garstin and held out his hand. 

“IT know I don’t understand what you 
feel about this. No one could but a fellow 
painter as big as you are. But I wish I 
could make you understand what I feel 
about something else.” 

“And what’s that?” said Garstin as he 
took Sir Seymour’s hand. 

‘About the way you’ve taken it and your 
letting the blackguard off.” 

‘Beryl wanted me to paint him but I 
painted him to please myself. I’m a selfish 
brute, like most painters, I suppose.”’ 

“But you're letting him go because of 
Miss Van Tuyn.” 

“Damn it, I believe I am. I say, are 
you ever coming here again?” 

“Tf I may.” 

“T’'ve spent half my life in showing 
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people up on canvas,” he said. “I should 
like to try something else.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“T should like to try to reveal the under- 
neath fine instead of the underneath filth. 
It’d be a new experiment for me.” He 
laughed. “Perhaps I should make a 
failure of it. But—if you’d allow me—I 
would try to make a start with you.” 

“T can only say I shall be honored,”’ said 
Sir Seymour. “I’m a good bit battered, but 
such as I am I am always at your service— 
out of work hours.” 

His last words to Garstin at the street 
door were: 

“You’ve taught an old soldier how to 
take a hard knock.” 

Sir Seymour usually called on Lady 
Sellingworth about five o’clock in the 
afternoon when he was not detained by 
work or inevitable engagements. On the 
day of his visit to Garstin’s studio he felt 
that he owed it to Adela to go and tell 
her what had happened in connection with 
Arabian since he had last seen her. 

But as he walked he was conscious of a 
strange reluctance to pay the customary 
visit, the visit which had been the bright 
spot in his day for so long. He had inter- 
fered with the design of Arabian. But 
Arabian unconsciously had stabbed him 
to the heart with a sentence, meant to be 
malicious, about Adela, but surely not 
intended to pierce him. 

Young Craven! Young Craven! 

When he reached the familiar door he 
hesitated to press the bell. He feared that 
he would not be perfectly natural with 
Adela. He feared that he weuld be con- 
strained. But after a moment of uneasy 
waiting, he put his hand to the bell. 

Murgatroyd opened the door. 

“Good day, Murgatroyd. Is her Lady- 
ship at home?” 

“Yes, Sir Seymour.” 

A moment later Murgatroyd opened the 
drawing room door and made the familiar 
announcement. 

“Sir Seymour Portman.” 

Adela was as usual on the sofa by the 
tea table, near to the fireplace. She got 
up to greet him and looked at him eagerly, 
almost anxiously. “I was hoping you 
would come. Has anything happened?” 

“Yes, a great dea!,’”’ he said as he took 
her hand. 

“Why do you look at me like that?’’ she 
asked. 

“But in what way?” 

“As if you wanted to know something, 
as if—have you changed towards me?” 

“My dear Adela! What a question 
from you after all these years!” 

“You might change.” 

“Nonsense, my dear.” 

“No, no, it isnot! Anyone may change.” 

She sat down again, but there was an 
almost terrified expression in her eyes. 

“You haven’t seen—him?” she asked. 

“Ves,” 

“You have! I felt it! He has said 
something about me, something - hor- 
rible!” 

“Adela, do you really think I would 
take an opinion of you from a blackguard 
like that?” 

“Please tell me everything,’ she said. 

She looked painfully agitated, and some- 
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thing in her agitation made him fee] very 
tender. 

“Seymour, you are hiding somethj 
from me,” she said. ‘ thing 

“Adela, give me a little time! I ay 
going to tell you my news.” 

“Yes, yes, please do!’ 

“I really want my tea,” he said with 
a smile. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” 

And then he began to relate to her 
swiftly, the events of his mission. While 
she listened she sat very still. Her eyes 
were fixed upon him. Presently he reached 
the point in his narrative where Arabian 
walked into Dick Garstin’s studio. Then 
she moved. She seemed suddenly seized 
with an uncontrollable restlessness. He 
knew she was suffering intensely. But he 
went on till he came to the scene in the 
flat in Rose Tree Gardens. 

He told what had happened in the flat, 
but not fully. He said nothing of Arabian’s 
mention of her name, but he did tell her 
that he himself had spoken of her, had 
said that he was a friend of hers. And 
finally he told her how he had spokenof 
his, and Miss Van Tuyn’s, knowledge that 
Arabian had stolen her jewels. 

“T didn’t mean to tell him that,” he 
added, “but—well, it came out. I 
hope you forgive me?” 

He did not wait for her answer but told 
her of his abrupt departure from the flat 
and of his subsequent visit to Miss Van 
Tuyn, of what he had learned at the hotel, 
and of what he had done there. 

“The police!”’ she said, as if startled. 
“But if—if there should be a scandal! 
Oh—Seymour, that would be too horrible! 
I couldn’t bear that! He might—it might 
come out! And my name——” 

She got up from the sofa. Her face 
looked drawn with an anxiety that was like 
agony. He got up too. 

“Tt was only a threat. But in any case 
it will be all right, Adela.” 

And then he told her of the outrage in 
the studio. He saw by her face that she 
had grasped at once what Arabian’s 
action implied. 

Flight! 

“You see—he’s done with. We've done 
with the fellow!” he said at last, as she 
did not speak. 

“Ves,”? 

Her face, when not interfered with, was 
always pale. But now it looked horribly, 
unnaturally white. Relief, he believed, 
had shaken her to the very soul. 

“Adela, did you think your good deed 
was going to recoil on you?” he said. “Did 
you really think it was going to bring 
punishment on you? I don’t believe things 
go like that even in this distracted, inet 
plicable old world.” 

“Don’t they? Mightn’t they?” 

“Surely not. You have saved that 
terrified girl. You have paid back that 
scoundrel. And you have nothing to feat. 

“Haven’t 1? Why did you look at me 
like that when you came into the room? 

“But you.are——”’ 

“No. You haven’t told me something. 

“Be happy in the good result of yout 
self-sacrifice, Adela.” : 

“T want you to tell me. There is some 
thing. I know there is.” 
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A year or so ago, the American public placed 
the leadership of the tire business in the hands 
of the men who make U. S. Royal Cords 


first Royal Cord Tires 
were madeand sold in1916. 

No cut-and-dried story 
could possibly account for 
their position of command 
today—earned in a short 


Multiply this man by a million or 
more. en sit down and weigh his 
tremendous deciding influence. 

* * * 

Today, for the production of 

-S. Ti is erected 
operating the largest group o 
tire factories in the world. 


six years. 
It mostly comes down to the car- 


owner as an out and out human being. 


The men who make Royal 
Forget him as a mere tire customer and Cords Nes aaarkare aud 
consider him as a personality. With an quality merchandisers. 
inborn instinct for quality. With a pride a qhelr spirit of leadership 
in demonstrating his quality beliefs. 
How many tire manufacturers, would tandable policy. 
you say, have even guessed that Amer- hs U. S. Royal Cords 
ican car-owners were shifting so fast to cmuee alae 
better tires? all automobile LS 
Certainly U. S. Royal Cords have i Me 
proven fundamental thing— 4 
For every low-grade tire made there is y 
arising some motorist with a fine, human 4 
indifference for it. 
He and his kind have become out and Re Wf: 
out loyalists of Royal Cord Tires—as & Kes 
representing the highest expression of 
The makers of United States Tires urge upon | 3 
body—manufacturer and dealer alike 
—a new kind of competition. 
Let us compete for more and more bas i 
public confidence. 
Let us compete for higher and S 


higher quality. 
Let us compete for still more , 
dependable public service. 


U.S. Rayal Cord Tires 


United States @ Rubber Compan 


The Olde: Two-hundred and 
s Rubber Organization m the World thirty-five branches 
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One symptom 
they don’t discuss 


O matter how well you 

know a person—maybe 
even your very closest friend 
—there is one subject you in- 
stinctively avoid. 

You may discuss the most inti- 
mate things about your family, 
your business and your most 
personal affairs, but this one topic 
you dodge. There is something 
about halitosis (the scientific term 
meaning unpleasant breath) that 
seems to forbid honest conversa- 
tion about it. 

Yet the insidious thing about 
halitosis is the unfortunate fact 
that any one may suffer from it 
and in nine cases out of ten you 
are not conscious of it yourself. 
So unless you use some sensible 
scientific precaution you may go 
through your day or evening un- 
comfortable and concerned. won- 
dering whether or not you are of- 
jending people about you. 

Unless halitosis is a symptom of 
some serious organic disorder which a 
physician or dentist should correct, 
you may easily put yourself up a the 
safe and polite side by using Lister- 
ine, the well-known liquid antiseptic. 
In most cases it is merely local and 
temporary. 

Meet halitosis in a scientific way-—- 
with Listerine. It is the ideally effec- 
tive mouth deodorant. 

Fastidious people everywhere make 
Listerine a regular part of their daily 
toilet routine. Simply use it as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It acts quick- 
ly and pleasantly. It halts food fer- 


mentation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 

Your druggist has handled Listerine 
for years and regards it as a safe, 
effective antiseptic of great merit. It 
has now been on the market for half 
a century. 

Start using Listerine today. Put 
your mind at ease. Don't be in doubt 
another day about your breath—Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


“I’m afraid if I speak quite frankly I 
shall hurt you, my dear.”’ 

“Be frank with me. I have been very 
frank with you. I have told you.” 

“Yes, indeed. You have been nobly, 
gloriously frank. Well, then—that horri- 
ble fellow did say something that—I con- 
fess it—has upset me. He alluded to a 
friend of yours. He mentioned that nice 
boy I met here, young Craven.” 

“Ves?” 

“T really can’t get what he said over my 
lips, Adela.” 

“IT know what he said. You needn’t 
tell 

They were both silent for a minute. 
Then she came close to him. 

“Seymour, perhaps you want to ask me 
a question about Mr. Craven. But— 
don’t! You needn’t. I have done, abso- 
lutely done with all the side of my life 
which you hate. A part of my nature has 
persecuted me. It has often led me into 
follies and worse, as you know. But I 
have done with it. Indeed, indeed I can 
answer for myself. I wouldn’t dare to 
speak like this to you, the soul of sincerity, 
if I couldn’t. But I'll prove it to you. 
Seymour, you know what I am. I dare 
say you have always known. But the 
other night I told you myself.” 


“Tf I hadn’t I shouldn’t dare now to ask 
you what I am going to ask you. Is it 
possible that you still love me enough to 
care to be more than the friend you have 
always been to me?” 

“Do you mean 

“Yes,” she said. 

“T ask nothing more of life than that, 
Adela.” 

“Nor do I, dear Seymour.” 

That evening Miss Van Tuyn learned 
through the telephone from Lady Selling- 
worth what had happened in Garstin’s 
studio during the previous night. The 
following morning she learned from Sir 
Seymour that the flat in Rose Tree Gardens 
had been abruptly deserted by its tenant, 
who had left very early the day before. 

She was free from persecution, and of 
course she realized her freedom; but, so 
strange are human impulses, she was at 
first unable to be happy in her knowledge 
that the burden of fear had been lifted 
from her. The misfortune which had 
fallen on Dick Garstin obsessed her mind. 
Her egoism was drowned in her anger at 
what Arabian had done. She went early 
to the studio and found Garstin alone. 

“Hello, Beryl, my girl!” he said in his 
usual offhand manner. ‘Come round to 
see the remains?” 

“Oh, Dick!” she exclaimed, grasping his 
hand. ‘Oh, I’m so grieved, so horrified! 
And it’s all my fault! Where—what have 
you done with——” 

“What’s left, do you mean? Go and 
see for yourself.” 

She hurried upstairs. When he followed 
he found her standing before the mutilated 
picture, which was still in its place, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“Good God, Beryl! What’s up?” 

“How you must hate me!” she said in a 
broken voice. “How you must hate me!” 

“Rubbish! What for?” 

“If it hadn’t been for me you would 
never have painted him.” 

“T painted the fellow to please myself.” 

“Dick, I never thought you could be like 
this,” she said. ‘How can you take it so 
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calmly? Your masterpiece—ruined! For 
you'll never do anything like it again.” 

“That’s probably gospel truth. My 
girl, you are standing in front of my epj. 
taph on the Café Royal. There it jg 
Look well on it! I’ve buried my past and 
I’m going to start again. And who do 
you think is to be my next victim?”’ 

“Who?” 

“You'll never guess—a gentleman!” 

“A gentleman? What do you mean, 
Dick? The word has gone out.” 

“But not the thing, thank God, so long 
as Sir Seymour Portman keeps about on 
his dear old pins.” 

“You are going to paint Sir Seymour?” 

“Tam! Think I can do him?” 

She looked at him for a moment, and 
her blue eyes searched him as if to see 
whether he were worthy. Then she said 
soberly, “Yes, Dick!’ 

“Then let’s turn the damned epitaph 
with its hole to the wall!’’ 

One evening some ten days later, before 
any rumor of Lady Sellingworth’s new 
decision had got about in the world of 
London, on coming home from the Foreign 
Office Craven found a note lying on the 
table in the tiny hall of his flat. He 
picked it up and saw Miss Van Tuyn’s 
handwriting. He had not seen either her 
or Lady Sellingworth since the evening 
when they had met in the Bella Napoli. 
Both women had come into his life to- 
gether. And it seemed to him that both 
had gone out of it together. His ac- 
quaintance, or friendship, with them had 
been a short episode in his pilgrimage, and 
apparently the episode was definitely over. 

But now—here was a letter from the 
beautiful girl! He took it up, carried it 
into his sitting room and tore open the 
envelope. 

Claridge’s 
Thursday 

My dear Mr. Craven: 

I am going back to Paris almost directly 
and should very much like to see you if 
possible to say good by. Have you a few 
minutes to spare any time? If so do 
come round to the hotel and let us have 
a last little talk. 

Yours sincerely, 
Beryl Van Tuyn 


When he had read this brief note Craven 
was struck, as he had been struck when he 
had read Lady Sellingworth’s letter to him, 
by a certain finality in the wording. Good 
by—a last little talk! Miss Van Tuyn 
might have put “au revoir,’ might have 
omitted the word “‘last.” 

He looked at the clock. It was not very 
late, only half-past five. He decided to 
go at once to the hotel. Miss Van Tuyn 
was at home. He went up in the lift and 
was shown into her sitting room. He 
waited there for a few minutes. Then the 
door opened and she came in smiling. 

“How good of you to come so soon! 
hardly expected you.” 

“But—why not?” he said as he took her 
hand. She glanced at him, inquiringly he 
thought, then said: 


“Oh, I don’t know! You’re a busy man. 


and have lots of engagements.” 

They sat down and there was a moment 
of silence. For once Miss Van Tuya 
seemed slightly embarrassed, not quite 
at herease. Craven did not help her. 
still remembered the encounter in Glebe 
Place with a feeling of anger. He $ 
felt that he moved in a certain darkness, 
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ou Can Find Out From This Department. 


HERE are certain simple rules for the 
operation of an automobile, which, if fol- 
jowed, will cut down the cost of upkeep and 


prolong the life of the car. 


What Kind of a Car 
Shall I Buy? 


= us help you in the purchase of a 
new car. Whether you are already 
an owner, undecided about a_ replace- 
ment; or a prospective owner about to 
buy your first car, we will be glad to 
avise you. Tell us the price you want 
to pay, the sort of country you live in, 
ad how you are going to use a car. 


We have on hand catalogues and 
instruction books of most of the 
standard makes. We will send any 
that you want, on receipt of two 
cents postage. Send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with your inquiry. 


What Can I Get 
For My Old Car? 


E have access to the resale market: 

reports in every part of the coun- 
tty. Ii you are planning to get a new car, 
and want to know how much you can 
realize on the sale of the old one, write 
ws, and find out. 


Make a check against “What Is The 

Resale Value of My Car” on the Coupon, 
swe make, model, year, miles driven 
aid send it to us in self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


Where Shall I Tour 
This Summer? 


IF you want heip in planning any sort 
. Ol motor trip, write us for informa- 
ton, Let us know a few days before you 
ri ready to start, and we'll send you up- 
o-date news about road conditions, de- 


tours 
ours, traps, legal requirements in various 
States, etc, 


Official Touring Map 
of the United States is an invaluable 
guide for the motorist. All main auto- 


It is a part of our service to keep you in- 
formed of the methods necessary for economical 


hat Should 
About 
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Know 
ar? 


The Service Is Free 


maintenance of your car. Ask us any sort of 
motoring queston. H. A. Tarantous, technical 
head of the department, will answer it fully 


and clearly, sending a diagram if necessary. 


mobile roads and marked trails, with 
their symbols are shown. A limited num- 
ber of these maps will be sold for 30 
cents. Return the marked coupon, with 
your name and address, and a map will 
be sent postpaid. 


Why Do I Need 
These Booklets? 


HIS series of motoring booklets is 
a complete course in car operation 

and maintenance. They will tell you 

practically everything you should know 

about the proper care of your car. Mark 

the numbers of the booklets you want on 

the coupon, and send six cents in stamps 

for each one. 

No. l—Suggestions for Winter Op- 
eration of Your Car. 

No. 2—Selection and Care of Tires 
and Tubes. 

No. 3—The Car’s Electrical Equip- 
ment. 

No. 4—Engine Carbonization. 

No. 5—Motoring as a Cure for Nervy- 
ous Disorders. 

No. 6—Your Storage Battery. 

No. 7—Brakes and Brake Relining. 

No. 8—Chassis Lubrication. 


No. 
No. 


Enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope with 
inquiry. Service free to readers of Cosmopolitan. 


gQ—Advice on the Purchase of 
a New or Used Car. 

10— What We Have Learned 
from Automobile Racing. 


. 1]—Pistons and Piston Rings. 

. 12—Spark Plugs. 

. 13—Good Driving. 

. 14—Overheating. 

. 15—Loss of Power. 

. 16—Tips for Tourists. 

Steering System of Your 


r 


18—Misfiring. 
. 19—The Fuel Feed System of 


Your Car. 


20—Clutches and Clutch Troubles. 
. 2]1—Springs and Spring Design. 
. 22—Lighting and Lighting Trou- 


bles. 


. 23—Motor Car Insurance. 
. 24—Keeping Down the Service 


Cost. 


. 25—Motor Car Bearings. 
. 26—New Motor Cars. 
. 27—New Motor Car Accessories. 


Six Cents Each — Postpaid. 


Please be sure to list the 
make of your car whether you 
write for information or 
merely return the coupon. 


Cosmopolitan’s 


MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th St. 


New York 


§! COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE DEPARTMENT, i 
q 119 West 40th Street, New York City. i 
' I would like to know the approximate resale value of my car. a 
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Onyx Pi ntex. 


“Pointex” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Fashioned to accentuate the grace of trim feminine ankles 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 3 


INVENTORS 


write for our book, 


Your Patent.’’ 


sketch of invention for 


Dept. 33 


RANDOLPH & CO. 


Restful, Healthful Travel 


Those who have traveled on 
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| left hand, but she said nothing. 
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that both Lady Sellingworth and Miss Va 
Tuyn had been unkind to him, had treatgj 
him if not badly at any rate in a way thy 
was unfriendly and, to him, inexplicahh 
He did not want to seem hurt, but on th 
other hand he did not feel that it was jp. 
cumbent upon him to rush forward with 
gracious eagerness or to show any kee 
desire for the old, intimate relations, 
“Have you seen Adela lately?” Mix 
Van Tuyn said at last, breaking the sileng. 
“No,” he said, “not since that nigh 
when we met in the Bella Napoli.” 
“Oh! That’s too bad? I thought yy 
were such friends!” 
“Scarcely that, I think,” replied Craven 
in his most definitely English manner. “| 
like Lady Sellingworth very much, but she 
has swarms of friends, and I can’t e 
her to bother very much about me.” 
“But I don’t think she has swarms ¢ 


friends.” 
“Perhaps nobody has. Still, she knows 
said Mis 


a tremendous number of people. 

“T am sure she likes you,” 

Van Tuyn. “Do go and see her sometime. 
I think—I think she would appreciate it,” 
Suddenly she leaned forward, almost im. 
pulsively, and said, ‘“You remember I had 
a sort of cult for Adela?” 

“Had you?” 

“But you know I had! Well, I only 
want to tell you that it isn’t a cult nov, 
I have got to know Adela better, to know 
her really. I used to admire her as a great 
lady. Now I love her as a great woman. 
She’s rare. That is the word for her. 
Once—not long ago—I was talking toa 
man who knows what people are. And 
he summed Adela up in a phrase. He 
said she was a thoroughbred. We young 
ones—modern, I suppose we are—we can 
learn something from her. I have learned 
something. Isn’t that an admission? 
For the young generation to acknowledge 
that it has something to learn from— 
what are sometimes called the ‘has beens'!” 

Craven looked at her and noticed with 
surprise that her violet eyes were clouded 


| for a moment, as if some moisture had 


found its way into them. Perhaps she saw 
that look of his. For she laughed, changed 
the conversation and from that moment 
talked in her usual lively way about les 
intimate topics. Only when Craven pres 
ently got up to go did she return for a mo 
ment to her former more serious mood. As 
he took her hand to say good by she said: 

“Perhaps we shall meet again—perhaps 
not. I don’t know when I shall be back 
in London. I’m soon going over t 
America with Fanny. But don’t think too 
badly of me.” 

“I? How could I think badly of you‘ 

“Oh yes—you might! There are things 
I can’t explain which may easily have 
given you a nasty impression of me. if! 
could explain them perhaps you would 
remember me more pleasantly. Anybo¥ 
I shall always think of you as one of my 
friends. Good by.” 

And then she moved away and he weal 
to the door. 

But just as he was going out he tured 
round and said: 

“Au revoir!” 

She made a little kind gesture with he 
inking 


At that moment she was thi 


Adela. 


THE EnpD. 
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- Gentlemen Once 


(Continued from page 86) 


discovered that the weird noises were issu- 
ing out of the ground, from the old cistern, 
in fact. The heavy lid was in place. Ap- 


parently John was laboring under the de- 


Biysion that it is possible to smother a 


saxophone. 

From under and around the lid seeped 
tenor wailings, barytone groans, and sud- 
den deep bass bleats. ; 

Connie applied her eye to a thin crack 
between the boards in the cover. John 
was sitting cross-legged on the floor of the 
cistern with the instruction book propped 
up against the wall and a candle between 
him and it, practicing gravely on the 
alleged Bluebells of Scotland. 

Connie never told him that his secret 
had leaked out and although he spent sev- 
eral dreadful hours each evening in his self- 
constructed prison she never so much as 
hinted that she knew what he was up to. 


IV 


Jony did not seem cc care about going 
to town during his spare hours and if 
anyone called he always managed to have 
business in a remote part of the field or 
inthe barn. And he was grewing a beard. 
It was in that first painful fringe-like stage 
that young doctors go through shortly 
after getting their medical degrees. 

But he certainly picked up truck farming 
with amazing speed. Perhaps it was be- 
cause, unlike other hired hands, he had not 
the constant itch to get away from his job. 
Whatever the reason he was a success. 
His disposition and mental outlook were 
vinegarish still but he was the next thing 
toa flivver for efficiency. 

Connie told him so gratefully. “With 
a couple of men like yourself around the 
place I believe we could make the farm 
pay pretty well.” 

“Would you hire another man at the 
same wages you pay me?” 

_ “Of course, but you’re practically work- 
ing for nothing. No regular farm hand 
would be so cheap or so good.” 

The matter rested there. 

In the morning John appeared a trifle 
tired and later in the day she discovered 
asleep out in a corner of the field on 
some hay. There was no real reason why 
she should have felt so disappointed at 
finding out that he had one human failing. 
taven knew that a hired man who only 
stayed out all night once in two or three 
weeks was a rara avis. Still Connie was 
unaccountably peeved and she was very 
dignified with her rascal at supper. 
. here was no saxophone inquisition 
‘hat night. Connie thought, sarcastically, 
that he ought to be rested enough from 
“ang and sleeping all day to be up to 
4s ual dissipation by nightfall. 

Horrid thought! Perhaps he had gone 

back to her! 
Connie went out to the barn. If he 
was there she planned to ask some trivial 
fuestion about the live stock to account 
or her presence. 

_He was there all right. There was a 
ra ted lantern inside—its rays filtered 
ough the crevices in the barn siding. 
%.. she came nearer she heard voices. 

‘ow she had to know. If that girl— 
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Connie shamelessly applied an eye to 
a knot hole. 

It was two men, John and another. 
The one whom she did not know had on 
riding breeches, boots and a flannel shirt. 

They were talking. John was appar- 
ently doing most of it. 

“You could have knocked me down with 
a feather,” he was saying, “when I found 
out that you had run away, too. Of 
course I knew that Sallv is a darn fool 
modern woman who doesn’t know what’s 
good for her but I didn’t dream you were 
wise, too. The day she got her divorce 
was the psychological moment to act, of 
course, before matters got more compli- 
cated. I saw that the same as you did.” 

“But how did you find me?” the other 
man asked. He had a pleasant voice, 
much pleasanter than John’s, which was 
apt to have a scowl in it. 

“Cinch,” John replied. ‘As soon as 
I read that you had pulled out, too, I 
knew right where you’d go. I, too, was 
headed for that shanty we built together 
when we were kids until I got sidetracked 
into this job. Then yesterday when my 
boss said she could use another man it 
occurred to me that you might be getting 
a trifle bored and tired of your own cook- 
ing so I hoofed it all the way up there. It 
was rotten luck that you were out fishing 
just that once but I knew from the signs 
that you’d be coming back so I left the 
note. Thanks for answering in person.” 

The other man seemed to be considering. 
“Who is this boss of yours?” 

“Her name is Miss Constance Colby.” 

“Miss? I thought you spoke of several 
children.” 

“T did. Sisters and brothers of hers. 
They’re orphans, children of a college pro- 
fessor who died and left them nothing but 
a truck farm somebody stung him with.” 

“‘What’s she like?” 

“She’s like something the sun finds on 
a rosebush when he looks over the horizon 
in the morning.” 

“Do you mean one of those green 
worms?” 

“No. I refer to a glowing half opened 
bud with the dew still fresh on it.” 

“Humph?” A question was in the new- 
comer’s tone and glance. ‘What ails you?” 

Connie, whose ears tingled and whose 
face had borrowed the coloring of the lowly 
beet, crept away without waiting for a 
reply. Supposing some one should find 
her eavesdropping! 

Still, as she entered the house she wag- 
gled a derisive thumb on her nose in the 
general direction of the farmhouse where 
the rural Cleopatra lived. That for her! 


Vv 


THE next morning John gravely pre- 
sented his friend. “His name is Art, and 
you may trust him with anything.” 

“T thought,” said Connie, “that you 
believed no friend could be trusted.” 

“T was wrong. I had made a mistake 
about—Art. If you'll take him on I'll 
teach him which end of the cow gives the 
milk and how to remove eggs from nests— 
everything I know?” 

“Including the saxophone?” Connie 
inquired pointedly. 

John flushed but returned, “He is an 
amateur on the slide trombone.” 

Connie wondered if the cistern could 
stand it. But she hired the new man on 


the same terms as the first, and the work 
went on merrily. 

There began to be hope that she could 
stave off that mortgage. She watched the 
little pile of savings in the bank increase 
each week. With plenty of help she was 
able to harvest and prepare for market 
practically every ounce that the farm 
yielded, and besides that had nearly all 
of her own time to devote to the selling 
end which prospered unexpectedly. 


VI 


THREE days before the mortgage was 
aue, the village bank failed. The presi- 
dent and cashier had been caught in a jam 
on Wall Street. The bank’s funds had 
followed their own. Incidentally the bank’s 
funds included Connie’s savings. 

She faced the disaster stoically. There 
seemed to be no point in telling her as- 
sistants about it so she allowed them to 
continue the work on the farm and even 
went about her own duties listlessly be- 
cause it was a habit. The little they might 
make now would do no good, of course, 


with all the earnings of the summer gone. | 


Marvin Cole, church deacon and custo- 
dian of all the mortgages thereabouts, called 
on her the morning the money was due. 

“Thought I’d remind you about coming 
to my office this afternoon,” he signified. 

Connie put ona brave front for a mo- 
ment. “I’m glad you came in, Mr. 
Cole,” she said. “I wanted to ask you if 
you would agree to give me a little exten- 
sion?” She faltered as she saw the lines 
of his mouth harden. 

“No extension,” he snapped. “Money’s 
too hard to get nowadays, what with the 
bank failing and everything. What’s 
mine is mine.” 

It was probably only coincidence, fate, 
kismet, or whatever you may call it, that 
two whiskered young men happened to 
come in the back door at that moment. 
They heard the tones of the man’s voice 
even if they didn’t hear what he was saying 
and they seemed to resent particularly 
what he was saying to their employer. 

“What’s this all about?”’demanded John 
approaching the older man threateningly. 

“This is Mr. Cole,” Connie interposed 
trying to prevent a scene. “He owns a 
mortgage on my farm and he is quite en- 
titled to the money. I had almost all of 
it for him, too, but the bank ad 

“Oh I see,” said John. “And the low 
lived whelp was going to take advantage 
of your trouble, was he?” 

“The money belongs to me,” protested 
the real estate man stoutly, “and I am 
going to have it.” 

“Wait, John!” said Art. “Don’t hit 
him. Throw him out by the slack of his 
pants but remember that although he may 
be a liar and a horse thief he’s an older 
man than you are and you mustn’t do 
more than just muss him up.” 

“Thanks,” rejoined John, and acting 
upon the hint, he turned the real estate 
man around, grabbed him as suggested and 
bounced him upon the door step. 

“There’s that,” he said as he came back 
dusting off his hands. 

Outside there came a low rumbling, 
probably from Deacon Cole remembering 
some cuss words which he had resolutely 
put aside since his marriage and conversion 
to religion. 

“Yes, there’s that,’’ Connie agreed 
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ruefully. “I suppose I might as well pg g 
up the few things that really belong tomf E 
He'll be back this evening to turn me oyt” 

“Oh, he will, will he?” mused John, 

“How much do you owe him?” 
interposed practically. 

“Seven hundred and eighty dollars” 
Connie returned immediately. The sup 
was on the tip of her tongue. She wa 
always thinking of it. 

“How much have you got?” Art askei 
of his colaborer. 

“A couple of dollars,” replied the othe, 

“And I’ve only got ten myself,” Ay 
concluded. “There is only one thing tp 
do.” He looked questioningly at John. 

“You're right,” John agreed, “theres 
only one thing to do.” He turned tp 
Connie. “Miss Boss,” he said, “will yy 
take the Whanger, go over to the residence 
of Mrs. Pitner Blake and ask the ex-Mr 
Blake, who is still living there, I believe 
to come back with you?” 

Connie, who understood what they 
meant, protested. “It will spoil ever. 
thing for you.” i 

“Of course, we’d rather not,” said Ar, 
“because this has been loads of fun and 
a real vacation from worry for us butit 
couldn’t go on anyway if that old skinflnt 
Cole took the farm away from you, cou | 
it? As it is, one of us will give himself wf } 
and get the money to lend to you while th § | 
other stays right on as your farm handor 
anything you like.” { 

Connie blushed, for it was only then that il | 
she realized how much of a game it half | 
all been; that both of these men were mi-§ | 
lionaires, both of them free from marital | 
alliances and that both of them liked he. § | 
Of this last she was quite positive although f | 
neither had ever suggested it in the slight- § | 
est way by word or deed. i 

They argued about the question | 
a long time and in the end Connie gave in. 
There seemed to be no other way. 

Mrs. Blake was surprised when she was 
told that the vegetable woman wanted to 
see her, but when Connie hinted at her 
errand Mrs. Blake was all eagerness and 
did not wait for her own car but hopped 
into the imitation leather seat of the 
Whanger beside Connie and went galumph- 
ing down the dusty road. : 

In the living room of the farmhouse 
there was no one but from outside some 
where floated the muffled sounds of a slide 
trombone and a saxophone. Connie knew 
where they were. 

Mrs. Blake, Connie thought, was th 
sort of a creature to turn any man’s h 
dainty, fluffy, alert, sweet-mouthed, gry 
eyed, and full of that indefinable some 
thing we now call jazz. The girl trembled 
unsteadily to think of herself in compet 
tion with this perfectly turned out creature, 
never realizing that if her own velvet blue 
eyes, perfect color, gorgeous black hair 
and boyish figure were ever clothed in 
garments of the other woman, she wou 
make her turn pale green with envy. | 

Both women without a declaration ¢ 
purpose knew that they were mVeg- 
Women have an animal faculty of scentingg | 
the presence of an enemy. __ 

Connie stated the proposition. 
Blake, I am going to ask you a frank queg § 
tion. If, by your wish, either Mr. Basg 
or Mr. Harmon could be brought back “9 tf 
your life, which one would you prefer @ 
it should be?” 

The other woman laughed. “My det 
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anything about and that’s my husband. 
He made me mad the way he neglected me 
for his old chum and for the time I forgot 
who my real boss was. I'll admit that 
Pit had to disappear before I realized how 
much I cared for him. But if I ever get 
my hands on the old dear again you'll see 
how much attention I pay to that old 
divorce. I didn’t like the judge anyhow.” 

Connie sighed. “All right, you’ve made 
your choice. Wait here.” 


the old cistern. A riot of noise erupted, 
but the sudden drenching of light must 
have warned them, for the racket subsided 
to a few discordant grunts and blats. 

“What do you want?” asked John. 

“T don’t want anything,” said Connie, 
“but if Mr. Pitner Blake, whichever one 
of you that is, will come out and go to the 
house he’ll find his wife waiting for him. 
She wants him back.” 

Having delivered her message, Connie 
backed away from the cistern curb. Let 
the men settle it themselves. Still, she 
couldn’t keep her eyes from straying to 
that hole in the ground. Which man was 
going to come through it and which one 
did she want to appear? They were both 
such nice boys. Not that either of them 
would look at her anyway because they 
were both millionaires and she was only— 
only Connie. 

While she was thinking, the top of a 
head slowly appeared above the cistern. 
Then came a iace, grinning. 

Connie’s heart stopped beating and then 
resumed again at trip hammer pace. The 
man who climbed out of the cistern was the 


| Irene to go to luncheon with her. To her 
: | relief Irene, having already formed at long 
range her opinion of Mrs. Trenton, asked 
only a few questions about the dinner. 

‘“‘Having seen Mary you will understand 
Ward better,” her friend remarked, after 
satisfying her curiosity as to what the 
| women wore and suggesting that the meet- 
|ing with Atwood under Miss Reynolds’s 
roof might lead to something. 

‘‘Ward’s coming here to see her; he may 
be in town now,” said Grace, not in the 
least interested in Atwood. “She told us 
at dinner she hadn’t seen her husband for 
six months and had been wiring to try to 
locate him. What do you make of that, 
Irene? Do you suppose——” 

“I’d suppose nothing! You can’t tell 
what women of that sort think or what 
they'll do. But you can be pretty sure 
theyll do something foolish every chance 
they get. Don’t you worry about her; 
you can trust Ward to take care of you 
no matter what her ladyship knows or 
guesses about him. If Ward loves you as 
I think he does he’ll go clear down the line 
for you.” 

“Do you think that—do you really mean 
that?” asked Grace tremulously. 

“Of course I mean it! Look here, my 
dear! Seeing that woman has made you 
nervous. If you’d asked my advice in 
advance I’d have told you not to go. But 
now that you went and gone and done it 
the sooner you forget all about the 
whole thing the better ” 


there is only one man that I really care - 


She went outside and lifted the lid off 


Broken Barriers 


(Continued from page 52) 
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one she had hoped it would be after 
She didn’t know she had hoped it, howeye | 
until then when her heart had told her, | 

After he had gone to the house gy 
wandered over to the well curb. “Aren' 
you coming out, too?” she inguin 
pleasantly. 

“I’m having a fit of blue funk,” declary 
a voice below. “I’m scared stiff for fey 
you don’t care for me.” 

“But I do, John, or whatever your reli 
name is.” 

“Then come down,” he suggested. 

In order to help her descend, of courg 
he had to take her in his arms. _Insteaj 
of releasing her he held her there. 

They sat down thus on the slide trom. # 
bone which thereafter never slid again. 

It was quite cozy down there. Finally 
Connie said: “I know row what yw 
meant about not having killed anybody 
recently. You served in Europe during 
the war, didn’t you?” 

He nodded. ‘But if I killed anybody a & 
all it was at long range. I was in the a. 
tillery.” 

“There’s one other thing we'll have to 
settle. I’ve thought it all over and I'r 
come to your way of thinking about lie 
in general. Everything is wrong and you 
can’t trust anybody. It will be mud 
pleasanter if we agree about that.” 

“But we don’t, dear. I’ve changed and 
gone over to the other side. I suppose 
I could come back.” 

“Don’t. Let me change again. I was 
really only pretending just because | 
thought you’d love me more.” 

“My dear,” his voice broke because « 
tear got tangled in it, “I couldn’t.” 


“Trene, I simply had to go! I wa 
simply dying of curiosity and jealousy. 
Can’t you understand that? You needn't hres 
tell me that I ought to be ashamed of ksi 
myself for going; I know well enough If 
ought to be.” 

“Cut it out, old dear! I’d probably 
have done the same thing myself if I'd 
been in your place. Why, Grace, the 
first time Mrs. Kemp appeared on my floor 
after I began playing around with Tommy fig 
I nearly broke my neck to wait on her. Bia 
You ought to feel better now you've seen 
the woman. I heard some of our value 
customers talking about the lecture this 
morning and they all knocked. It’s het 
money they listen to, not her ideas. She's 
no rival of yours, my dear. But, speaking 
of rivals, I’ve been keeping something fRtly 
from you. Good old John Moore has 
called on me twice lately and I went to4 
movie with him Saturday night. Dont fiiple 
faint, but I actually broke a date with fii 
Tommy to see a picture with your 6 
college chum! So go on and scold me. 

“Why, Irene, I’m awfully pl 
John liked you from the first.” 

“Well, he oughtn’t to! Really it would 
be a lot better if you’d warn him against i 
me. He’s so square himself that he refuses fis 
to believe anything mean of anybody; 
if he should fall in ver with me—or worst 
—if I’d get a case on him——” 

She her head and compressed Io 
lips to indicate the dire possibilities 
either predicament. 
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“Why not?” Grace demanded. 
“Don't be silly; you know why not!” 
ene replied. “He thinks I’m straight 
d you know—well, you know what you 
row. And I just wouldn’t fool that 
an! If I did I’d be punished for it 
nd deserve to be.” 
“Why, Irene!” exclaimed Grace, “FE 
sieve you're already in love with him.” 
“Well, hardly that,” Irene replied. “But 
'ye got one of the symptoms: I’m think- 
ng seriously of quitting my evil ways and 
hucking Tommy! Old sack cloth and 
hes stuff! I ought to have let him go 


er your real 
gested. 
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lly it would 
him against 
he refuses 
ybody; and 
e—or worst 


pressed het 
sibilities of 


hen we had the row about that girl in 
hicago. You know, Grace, we’re always 


-thearing about the influence of a good 


oman, but my dear, it’s nothing to what 
good man can do! I suppose,” she 
nt on in her large philosophic man- 
er, “it’s because really fine men are so 
arce that when you do spot one you just 
aturally feel like prostrating yourself in 
he dust before him. When I began lotus 


. Rating with Tommy I thought I’d never 


eary of the food but John’s given me an 
ppetite for corn bread and cabbage. 
ust what will you take for your interest 
John?” 

: never could have loved John and he’s 
ever thought of me in that way,” Grace 
plied seriously. ‘But, Irene, for his 
mendship I wouldn’t take a million 
jollars.”” 


Tat hour spent with Irene served at 
sist to change the current of Grace’s 
houghts. There were other girl friends for 
hom she had a warm liking but Irene’s 
ise and serenity, her flashes of wis- 
mm, made her increasingly fascinating; 
nd there was a charm in Irene’s very un- 
countableness. That the luxury loving 
«ie, who had so recently spoken of 
marriage as only a means of attaining 
omfort and ease, should tolerate the 
ttentions of a young countryman at the 
hreshold of one of the most difficult pro- 
sions was all but incredible. But this 
ano more puzzling than the attraction 
ohn apparently found in Irene. 
By the middle of the afternoon Grace 
a again enmeshed in a network of doubt 
id apprehension. Trenton was making 
journey for the express purpose of meet- 
ig his wife; he had probably reached 
ilanapolis at noon and gone at once to 
iiss Reynolds’s to see her; she pictured 
bmeeting between Trenton and his wife 
hahundred ways. He would kiss her, 
haps take her in his arms; and after 
kt long separation it was possible that 
oh might experience a reawakening of the 
Y passion that had-died in them. 
ue, seeking the lowest depths of humil- 
},saw herself only as number eighteen at 
iply’s, a girl to be played with and cast 
hit by another woman’s husband when- 
fit pleased him to be done with her. 
het self-abasement she recalled Irene’s 
declaration about Kemp, 
ut she admired his brains and was fond 
ut never deceived herself with the 
ti that she loved him. This was the 
“t way; Grace laid the lash pitilessly 
mss her own shoulders for her folly in 
§ her love so unreservedly where it 
i bring nothing but unhappiness. 
love and trust struggled and wavered 
sunlight struggling to penetrate a 
cloud. 


Empires perish, but lead pipe lasts 


HIS piece of lead pipe had been buried 

in the ground nearly 1900 years when 
it was dug up by workmen excavating for 
a sub-cellar in Rome. 

Vespasian was emperor when this pipe 
was made—the inscription tells that. 
When Vespasian laid water-pipes of lead 
in the streets of Rome, he followed the 
example of Julius Caesar, who sent plumb- 
ers with his legions into barbarian lands. 
Lead pipe laid by these Roman invaders 
had been dug from English soil. 

For centuries lead’s non-corrosive quali- 
ties have made it the favored metal for 
water-pipes. Lead gutters, pipe-heads and 
leader pipes have been used for hundreds 
of years to carry off the rain from the roofs 
of Cidhiines. Such lead work is often very 
beautiful and ornamental. 

Often you see a steel skeleton, a bridge, a 
roof, a railing that has been painted a flam- 
ing orange-red. This brilliant coat is red- 
lead, an oxide of lead. “Save the surface 
and you save all’ is an imperative maxim 
where exposed metalsurfacesare concerned, 
and red-lead is the most reliable protection 
against rust that has yet been discovered. 

You are surrounded by lead, in your 
home and on your travels. There is lead 
in the rubber heels of your shoes, in the 
tires of your automobile, in the bearings of 
the machinery that makes things for your 
use or transports you from place to place. 


Civilization has found hundreds of uses 
for lead and its products, and of them all 
the use of white-lead in paint is undoubt- 
edly the most important. 


Paint is used to decorate and preserve 
almost everything that is built or made, 
and the principal factor in good paint ‘is 
white-lead—made by corroding pure me- 
tallic lead and mixing it with linseed oil. 


Most painters simply add more linseed 
oil to the white-lead, in order to make the 
paint they use. Paint manufacturers use 
white-lead, in varying quantities, in the 
paint they make. The quality of any paint 
is largely dependent on the amount of 
white-lead it contains, for it is the white- 
lead that gives to good paint its durability. 


“Save the surface and you save all’ 
means that paint prevents decay and ruin. 
The highest protective power is found in 
those paints which contain the most 
white-lead. 


National Lead Company makes white- 
lead of the highest quality, and_.sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept. D, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of 
Lead,”’ which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


levelan uffalo icago t. Louis 
“Sas sere JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 


i 


Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead Came Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead Electrotype Metal 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil Lead Oxides 

Dutch Boy Flatting Oil Shot 

Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals Lead Wool 

Dutch Boy Solders Litharge 


Basic Lead Sulphate—White and Blue 


NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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Mariorie Daw, well-known film star likes 
arda Face Powder 


NE week's use will tell you more 

about Garda Face Powder than we 

could ever describe. That’s why we 
offer, free, the One-Week Garda Sample. 
Send today; treat yourself to Garda’s rare, 
NEW fragrance and CLINGING soft- -> 
ness. A . clean puff with every 


Watkins 

Garda Toilet Requisites—and over 150 
other Watkins Products—are delivered 
to the home by more than 6000 Watkins 
Dealers. The Watkins Dealer is a busi- | 
ness person of integrity—it pays you to 
patronize him. le saves you time and 
money. He brings you real Watkins 
Products, known for quality for more than 
50 years and used by more than 20 million 
people today! If a Watkins Dealer has 
not called recently write us and we'll see 
that you are supplied. 


One-Week Sample FREE! 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample 
of Garda Face Powder perfumed with 
dainty new Garda odor; also attractive 


booklet on beauty and Garda products. 
Territories open for live salespeople. Write! 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 


Established 1868 
The Original 


Winona, Minn. 
Dept. 187 
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C 
Blue-j ay 


to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
-or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, 7, 
for valuable book, ** Correct Care of the wad 


She was standing near the entrance, 
| inattentive and listless, when the rattle of 


| the elevator door roused her’and Trenton 


Stepped -out. the sight of him the 


- .blood rushed to her heart till ic seemed for a 


momient that she would die of joy at the 


sight of him. 
| *~ He saw her at once and walked quickly 
| toward’her. _ He had never before seemed 
handsome and distinguishéd. His step 
had the elasticity of youth; and there was a 
-happy light in’ his eyés as he took her hand. 
This was thé first time’ hé had sought her 
at Shipley’s and she assumed: that his 
coming meant that he had-seizéd the only 
possible moment to see her. 

-s“‘We can’t talk here of course; I’ve got 
Kemp’s.car and I can explain things as 
| Rye ride,” he said. ‘Can you get excused 
| For,the rest of the day?” 
| *:Miss Boardman, busily marking price 
tags, gave the permission with an absent 
mindéd nod and Grace hurried back to 
report that she was free and would get her 
wraps and meet him at the main entrance. 


| Trenton ordered Craig to drive straight 
north without mentioning a destination. 
There was no hint of trouble in his, clear, 


steady eyes. His air of perfect. self-. 


confidence, of knowing exactly ‘what he 
was about, restored her faith.- She loved 
him and she was proud that she loved him. 
“Please don’t be frightened!” he began, 
clasping her hand when they were free of 
the down town traffic. “I’ve just seen 
Mrs. Trenton. She wired me for an 
appointment to discuss some of her per- 
' sonal business matters. As she’s going 
farther west lecturing it was as convenient 
to see her here as anywhere else so 
I came here and have already seen her at 
' Miss Reynolds’s. It took some time to 
go over her investments and explain some 
changes I had made in them. When that 
was finished she asked about that letter 
I wrote her last fall from St. Louis. That 
settled the question as to whether she 


| ever got it.” 


“Yes, Iremember,” Grace replied faintly. 

In spite of his cheerfulness she was sure 
| that he was leading up to some disagreeable 
disclosure and involuntarily she drew away 
her hand. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” he went on re- 
assuringly. “She said she knew we'd 
| been drifting further apart for a long time 
and that she wasn’t surprised by my 
letter. She hadn’t acknowledged it be- 
cause she was waiting for a chance to see 
me to talk it out. She seemed rather 


amused. She has a way of being amused 
at things. And now—don’t jump!” He 
caught her hand and held it tight. ‘She 


was always a woman of surprises—she 
said she wanted to see the girl I men- 
tioned, but not in a disagreeable way at 
all. If you knew her you’d understand.” 
“That’s it—I do understand,” Grace 
replied slowly. “I was at the dinner Miss 
Reynolds gave for her last night. I 
ought to have asked you if it was all right 
to go—but I was afraid you’d say no— 
and—I wanted to see her.” Her voice 
broke in a sob but lifting her head she 
_ hurried on. “I was jealous—terribly 
| jealous—and something told me that— 
we were—are—near the end.” 
| _ While this wasn’t wholly true she was 
| dismayed that he should expect her to call 
upon a woman she had already seen and 
distrusted. 


‘think of me to ask sucha thing! I gp 


When they were in Kemp’s limousine’ | - 
‘You're taking it all too seriously. Mx 
‘Trenton has no cause to think anythiy 
‘except that I’ve met you and fallen j 


‘what we’d rather she didn’t. 
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“Please, dear! don’t give way to fogis 
fears,” he implored. “I’m glad you ye 
to the dinner; that was all right an4| 
want to hear all about it later. Hay, 
seen Mrs. Trenton you ought to knows} 
her request is quite characteristic. Do 
you see that she’s curious about you jus 
as you were about her! I really thy 
she means to be kind. It’s unusual ; 
course, but—Mrs. Trenton is a yw 
unusual woman!”’ 
~’ Grace looked at him in a kind of dup) 
wonder. 

“You—you told her my name—” 4 
began. 

“No; certainly not! You weren’t me 
tioned: I think she assumed that {, 
woman I wrote her about lived in St. Loy 
She was rather taken aback when I gi 
she lived here.” 

“And you told her you’d produce me 
exhibit me for her criticism? Ward, whe 
can you be thinking of; what can y 


pose you told her everything?” 
“Why, Grace, this isn’t like yo 


love with you. You must be reasonabk 
dear,” he went on patiently. “She know 
nothing and has no right to assume 
It’s just 
whim of hers. If I thought she would 
treat you as one lady should treat anothe 
I wouldn’t ask you to go. It will be thy 
most formal call—no chance for anything 
unpleasant, even if she wanted to 
disagreeable.” 

“She could be very disagreeable. .] 
didn’t like her, I didn’t like her at dl 
It seems to me sheer folly to put mys 
in her way unnecessarily.” 

“T tell you it will be all right!” he pn 
tested. ‘She will be surprised, of cours 
to find that she has already met yo 
You know I wouldn’t cause you th 
slightest embarrassment or pain for th 
world.” 

For a moment she pondered, her cont 
dence in him and her wish to accede to hi 
wishes struggling against suspicion a 
jealousy. 

“You're sure this isn’t a trick, a trap’ 
she asked. 

“Of course not, dear! How can yo 
think such a thing? Mrs. Trenton reall 
has a sense of humor; and she’s a woman ¢ 
the world. Besides, she has no grout 
whatever for attacking you; I ca 
imagine her doing that in any circum 
stances. I count more than I dare say0 
the result; and besides I want to give he 
a chance to practice what she preaches: 

“Well,” said Grace, searching his evé 
with a long gaze, “I'll go since you inst! 
but I think it’s foolish. It’s the m6 
ridiculous thing I ever heard of! But® 
can’t do more than murder me.” 

“She can’t do more than approve ° 
you!” he cried and ordered Craig to dn 
to Miss Reynolds’s. 


Ill 


Mrs. TRENTON was immediately visitM 
writing at a small table in the living 1 
when they were ushered into the recep? 
parlor. She wore a pair of shell rimm4 
library glasses and it occurred to Gr 
that the blank stare that had beet 
disconcerting the previous night 
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robably attributable to nearsightedness. 
She did not lift her head when the maid 
spoke to her but nodded and went on 
writing for several minutes. Then she 
rose and walked unhurriedly to the 


I. 
eh, Ward, back again!” she said. 

“T believe you’ve met Miss Durland, 
May,” said Trenton. 

“Yes, of course,” she replied with a smile 
of recognition that faded instantly. “It’s 
nice of you to come, Miss Durland. — I 
didn’t know last night that you were 
acquainted with Mr. Trenton. Dear 
Miss Reynolds didn’t mention it or—I 
should, of course——” 

She broke off in her odd way, her gaze 
wandering. Her indifference was an 
achievement in itself, a masterly thing. 
She wore a dark blue house gown of an 
exquisite simplicity. A string of rose- 
colored crystal beads hung about her 
neck and she put her hand to them 
frequently as though to make sure they 
were there. As she sank into a chair 
her long figure relaxed into graceful lines. 
She was much more composed than at the 


dinner, with a languorous composure that |, 


might have been donned for the occasion 
like a garment.. She reminded Grace of 
these portraits of women done by fashion- 
able painters: ‘which ‘satisfy the artistic 
sense without.conveying a sense of reality. 

“You forget, May, that I haven’t met 
Miss Reynolds,” Trenton remarked; but 
she ignored him, 

“You are—what do you say—a Hoosier, 
Miss Durland?” she asked, her gaze 
falling as if by chance upon Grace. 

“Oh, yes, I’m a native,’’ Grace assured 
her with a faint smile; but her courage 
was ebbing. She hated Mrs. . Trenton. 
She tried to think of something amusing 
to add to her.confession that she was a 
native Indianian but the atmosphere of 
the room was not conducive to brilliancy. 
Trenton reminded Mrs. Trenton that she 
had once known a certain senator from 
Indiana now long deceased. 

Ayes, weighed with all the apathy that 
can be conveyed by the rising inflection, 
was the only reply evoked by this attempt 
to link Indiana to large affairs of state. 
Trenton asked Grace whether Indiana had 
ever produced more than one president, and 
she tried to ease her discomfiture by 
replying that the State had rather special- 
wed in vice-presidents. 

“Oh, that!” remarked Mrs. Trenton. 
‘How very droll! I suppose the Indiana 
xhool teacher has a horrible time in- 
stiling in the young Hoosier mind all the 
lames of your vice-presidents. Do they 
pay teachers well in Indiana?” 


“Not so well as farther west, I believe,’”|: 


Grace answered hastily. 

“That's the next thing I’m going to take 
. I'm having data collected now,” 
sid Mrs. Trenton with more spirit than 
she had before manifested. 

“That’s fine, May,” said Trenton cor- 
tially. “That’s a work worth doing.” 

“You'd really approve of that, Ward?” 
‘te asked. ‘You haven’t always been so 
indulgent of my whims. Miss Durland’s 
inluence, perhaps.” 

Grace, increasingly uncomfortable, 
slarted when Mrs. Trenton addressed her 


a Durland, if you see too much of 
“t. Trenton you will find him a singularly 


ureasonable person. But”—with a shrug 


CHARLES M SCHWAB 


KEW YORK 


25 BROADWAY ~ 


April 4, 1922. 


My dear Mr. Gillette: 

Your letter of March 30th received. f 
have used the new razor constantly ever since you 
sent it to m and it has given me the greatest 
satisfaction, It is infinitely better than the old 
one. fhe question of adjustment was always a 
troublesome one to me. Now I keep it screwed down 
tight and have ict the slightest difficulty. 7 am 
well pleased with it and heartily congratulate you 
upon this invention. 

I hope I may have the pleasure of seeing 
you soon, to renew our old acquaintance. 

With kindest regards, I am 


wr, King C. Gillette, 


47 West First street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Schwab 


SAVS~ 
Pirie 
MacDonald 
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9? 
I Knew You’d Make Good 
sa | ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 

ahead. But for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted be- 
cause you had never trained yourself to 
do any one thing well. Yes, I was afraid 
you would always be ‘a jack of all trades 
and master of none.’ 

“But the minute you decided to study 
in your spare time I knew you’d make 
good. You seemed more ambitious—more 
cheerful—more confident of the future. 
And I knew that your employers couldn’t 


help but notice the difference in your 
work. 

“Think what this last promotion 
means! More money—more comforts— 
more of everything worth while. Tom, 
those hours you spent on that I. C. S. 
course were the best investment you ever 
made.” 
How about you? Are you always going to work 

for a small salary? Are you going to waste 
your natural ability all your life? Or are you going 
to get ahead in a big way? It all depends on what 
you do with your spare time. 
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Fi aig C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little 
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—‘“all men have the ancient conceit of 
their sex superiority.” 

She had drawled the “if you see too 
much” in a manner to give the phrase a 
peculiar, insinuating emphasis. Grace 
caught its significance at once and her 
cheeks burned; but she was less angry at 
the woman than at Trenton, whose face 
betrayed no resentment. She rose and 
walked to the door. 

“Dear me, don’t run away!” Mrs. 
Trenton exclaimed. ‘Miss Reynolds will 
be back shortly. She was called away to 
some hospital, I think it was, to see a 
friend. Do wait. There will be tea, I 
think.” 

Trenton was on his feet. No man’s 
mind is ever quite so agile or discerning as 
a woman’s. He had just caught up with 
the phrase that had angered Grace. 

“T have kept my word,” he said, rising 
and addressing his wife directly. ‘When 
I promised you that if I ever met a woman 
I felt I could care for I would tell you, I 
was in earnest. At your own suggestion 
and in perfect good faith I asked Miss 
Durland to come here.” 

“My dear Ward! You were always a 
man of your word!” she said with a hint 
of mockery in her voice. “I assure you 
that I’m delighted to meet Miss Durland.” 

“T don’t intend that you shall forget 
yourself, May!” he said sharply. ‘Your 
conduct since we came into this room has 
been contemptible!” 

She Jay back in her chair in a pose of 
exaggerated ease and lazily turned her 
head to look at Grace. 

“T assume,” she said, “that you are my 
chosen successor, and I can’t complain of 
my husband’s taste. You are very hand- 
some and I can see how your youth would 
charm him, but there are things I must 
consider. Please wait’—Grace had laid 
her hand on the door—‘“‘I may as well say 
it all now. I’ve probably led Ward to 
think that if such an emergency as this 
arose I’d free him and bid him Godspeed. 
But, you see, confronted with the fact, I 
find it necessary to think a little of myself; 
one must, you know, and I’m horribly 
selfish. It would never do to give my critics 
a chance to take a fling at me as a woman 
whose marriage is a failure. You can see 
for yourself, Miss Durland, my position 
would be greatly weakened if I were a 
divorcee. Much as I hate to disap- 
point you—it would never do—really it 
would not!” 

“Just what are you assuming, Mrs. 
Trenton?” demanded Grace, meeting the 
gaze of the older woman. 

“We needn’t discuss that now!” inter- 
rupted Trenton peremptorily. 

“No; I suppose you’d have to confer 
privately with Miss Durland before reach- 
ing a conclusion. But I suggest, Miss 
Durland, for the sake of your own happi- 
ness, that you avoid, if, indeed, the warn- 
ing isn’t too late, forming any—what do 

“That will do! Stop right there!’’ cried 
Trenton, thoroughly aroused. 

Grace had swung round from the door 
and stood, her lips parted and with some- 
thing of the look of an angry, hurt child 
in her eyes. It seemed to her that she 
was an unwilling eavesdropper, hearing 
words not intended for her ears but with- 
out the power to escape. Then she heard 
Trenton’s voice. 

“You'd better go,Grace,” he said quietly. 


‘able. 


“Craig is waiting. He will take you home,” 

Grace closed the door after her and 
paused in the dim hall. A nightmare 
numbness had seized her and she found 
herself wondering whether she could reach 
the outer door; it seemed remote, unattain- 
She steadied herself against the 
newel, remembering an accident in child- 
hood that had left her dazed and nauseated, 
Trenton had told her to go; at his wife’s 
bidding he was sending her away and it 
wasn’t necessary for him to dismiss her 
like that! 

She felt herself precipitated into a 
measureless oblivion; nothing good or 
beautiful ever had been or would be. He 
had told her to go; that was all; and like 
a grieved and heartbroken child she re- 
sented being sent away. In her distress 
she was incapable of crediting him with 
the kindness that had prompted him to 
bid her leave. 

She was startled by a quick step on the 
walk outside followed by the click of the 
lock, and the door, flung open, revealed 
Miss Reynolds. 

“Why, Grace, I had no idea—why child! 
What’s the matter? You're as white asa 
sheet!” 

“T must go,” said Grace in a whisper, 
withdrawing the hand Miss Reynolds had 
clasped. The door remained open and 
the world, a fantastically distorted world, 
lay outside. With slow steps she passed 
her bewildered friend, saying in the tone 
of one muttering in an unhappy dream: 

“T must go! He told me to go.” 

“He—who?” 

The astonished Miss Reynolds, who at 
first thought Grace was. playing a joke of 
some kind, watched her pass slowly down 
the walk to the gate and enter the waiting 
car. She went out upon the steps, uncertain 
what to do, and caught a last glimpse 
of Grace’s face, her eyes set straight 
ahead, as the machine bore her away. 


IV 


Tue thought of remaining at home was 
unbearable, and after supper Grace tele- 
phoned Irene to ask whether she was free 
for the evening. 

“Tommy said something about taking 
a drive and I’m going over to Minnie’s to 
meet him. You come right along. I saw 
Ward snatch you out of the store. Pretty 
cool I call it! Tommy said he was going 
back East at seven, so you're a widow 
once more!” 

Grace left the house with her father, 
who was spending all his evenings at 
Kemp’s plant. To all questions at home 
as to the progress of his motor Durland 
replied that he guessed it would be all 
right. On the street car he told Grace 
he was anxious to see Trenton; there were 
difficulties as to the motor that he wished 
to discuss with him. He said he had 
written asking an interview as soon 4% 
possible, but that Trenton hadn’t replied. 
Grace answered that she knew nothing 
about him and her heart sank as she re- 
membered that Trenton was no longer 4 
part of her life and that in the future he 
would come and go and she would never 
be the wiser. 

It was all over and she faced the task 
of convincing herself that her love for him 
had been a delusion, a mere episode to be 
forgotten as quickly as possible. She left 
her father at Washington Street, cheerily 
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wishing him good luck, and took a car that 
ran past Minnie’s door. 

Irene was alone and, in a new misty 

wn that enhanced the gold in her 
green go 
hair, might have posed as the spirit of 
spring. Minnie had remained downtown, 
she explained, and Tommy was not ex- 
pected until nine. 

“What’s happened?” she demanded. 
“T know something’s doing or you wouldn’t 
have called me up from home.” 

Grace took off her coat, hung it over the 
back of a chair and flung herself down on 
the couch. 

“Console me a little, Irene—but not too 
much—I’ve seen Ward for the last time.” 

“His wife make a row?” Irene inquired. 

“Yes, he took me to see her and she——”’ 

“He took you to see her! Grace Durland, 
what are you talking about?” 

“Just that!” And Grace, no longer able 
to restrain herself, burst into tears. 

“You poor baby!”’ Irene jumped up 
and thrust a pillow back of Grace’s head 
and sat down beside her. ‘Tell me about 
it if you want to, but not unless you feel 
like it, honey.”” 

‘lye simply got to tell you, Irene. 
Oh——” 

“Grace Durland, don’t be silly! You 
know I’d die for you!” 

She listened in patient silence while 
Grace told with minute detail and many 
tears the history of her interview with 
Mrs. Trenton. 

“T loved him; I still love him, Irene!” 
shemoaned pitifully when she had finished. 
“And it had to end like that!” 

“If you want my opinion,” said Irene 
judicially, “I’ll say that Ward Trenton is a 
perfect nut—the final and consummate 
nut of the whole nut family! The idea 
that he would take a girl like you—and 
you're a good deal of a kid, my dear—to 
call upon a woman like that wife of his, 
who’s an experienced worldly creature, 
and as much as tell her that he’s in love 
with you! It’s the limit!” 

“But,” said Grace, quick to assume the 
defensive the moment Trenton was at- 
tacked, “he had every reason to believe 
she would be decent! She’d always let 
him think that if there was anyone else 

“She’d hand him a transfer!’ Irene 
laughed ironically. ‘Isn’t that just like 
por old Ward? I tell you men are even 
wlittle babes where women are concerned. 
Thee isn’t a woman on earth who’d just 
itealmly by and let another woman walk 
ofwith her husband even if she hated him 
lke poison. It’s against nature, dearest. 
lean see how that woman would make the 
bf, all right, but all she wanted was to 
te what you look like and finding you 
young and beautiful she tried to make you 
tellike a counterfeit nickel. The trouble 
with Ward is that he’s so head over 
tes in love with you that he’s lost his 
mind. I wonder what happened after 
jouskipped!  ’ll bet it was some party! 
But don’t you believe he’s going to give 
Yolup—not Ward! Everything’s going 
lostraighten out, honey. His telling you 
go doesn’t mean a blessed thing! He 
lstwanted to get you out of the scrap.” 

‘It means the end,” said Grace with a 

tep sigh. 

The bell tinkled and Grace ran away to 
KMove the traces of tears from her face. 
When she reappeared Kemp greeted her 
with his usual raillery. 
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“T had only a word with Ward over the 
telephone,” he said. “He came out to see 
his wife and as he borrowed my limousine 
I guess he showed her the village sights. 
But of course you know more about that 
bird than I do, Grace. You couldn’t 
scare me up a drink, could you, Irene? 
Minnie’s got some stuff of mine concealed 
here somewhere. Just a spoonful—no? 
Grace, this girl is a cruel tyrant. She 
positively refuses to let me die a drunk- 
ard’s happy death.” 

He evidently wasn’t aware that Grace 
had seen Trenton, and Irene carefully kept 
the talk in safe channels. He had brought 
his roadster, not knowing that he was to 
find Grace at Minnie’s, but he insisted 
that the car carried three comfortably and 
he wouldn’t consider leaving her behind. 

It was the same car in which Trenton 
had driven her after the night they spent 
together at The Shack. In spite of her 
attempts to forget, thoughts of him 
filled her mind. 

After a plunge into the country they 
swung back to town along the river. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Kemp suddenly. 
“There’s my little factory over there in the 
moonlight. Have you ever seen it, Grace? 
We'll just dash in for a minute.” 

“I wonder if father is still here,” said 
Grace.as they drove into the lighted yard, 
wondering doubtfully if her father would 
think it strange if he saw her there with 


Kemp and Irene. - 
“We'll soon find out. That’s his work- 


shop yonder where you see the bluish 
lights. I see O’Reilly’s light on in the 
main office. That fellow works too hard.” 

“Tt’s a good thing somebody works 
around this. place,” said Irene. ‘The 
world knows you don’t.” 

“‘We should all avoid fatigue,” Kemp 
retorted, and led the way down a long 
aisle of one of the steel and glass units of 
the big plant. The moon diffused its 
mild radiance through the glass roof as 
though mocking with a superior mystery 
the silent, inert machinery. 

The sound of voices became audible in 
a room partitioned off in one corner. The 
door was ajar and two men in overalls 
and jumpers were pondering a motor set 
up on a test block. 

The trio remained outside, watching the 
two intent, rapt figures. One Grace had 
recognized as her father; the other, she 
realized bewilderedly, was Ward Trenton. 
Trenton, unconscious that he was watched, 
raised his hand and Durland turned a 
switch. The hum of a motor filled the 
room; and Durland turned slowly from the 
motor to glance at Trenton. Trenton 
signaled to shut off the power and dropped 
upon his knees, peering into the machine. 
Durland took up a sheet of paper and from 
it answered questions that Trenton shot at 
him in rapid succession. 

“Let’s have the power again,” said 
Trenton. He rose, bent his ear to study 
the sound, turned to Durland and nodded. 

“Let’s see what they’re up to,” said 
Kemp and shouted Trenton’s name. Grace 
drew back as the two men turned toward 
them but Irene seized her arm. 

“Don’t you dare run away!” 

Trenton came toward them, snatching 
off his blue mechanic’s cap. There was a 


Look for the 


surprising 
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smudge across his face and his hands were 
black from contact with the machinery. 

“I didn’t really lie to you, Tommy; | 
meant to leave tonight but remembere 
that Mr. Durland wanted to see me, » 
here I am.” 

They followed him to the test block 
where Durland had remained, too e. 
grossed to heed them. 

“T’m glad you came just when you did,” 
said Trenton, addressing all of them but 
looking at Grace. “Mr. Durland will be 
ready to begin the final tests tomorroy, 
I’m sure they’re going to be successful, | 
want you to be here, Tommy, and see the 
thing through. Just look at this!” 

He deftly lifted out a part of the motor 
for Kemp’s inspection, restored it and then 
bent over the bench, rapidly scribbling 
notes on the back of a blueprint. 

“Congratulations are now in order, | 
suppose,” said Kemp. He turned and 
shook hands with Durland, who was 
regarding the motor with a puzzled look 
on his face. Trenton said he would remain 
a while longer—even all night, he added. 

“This is too important to leave so I’m 
staying on two or three days and we'll all 
meet again.” 

“When this bird works, he works,” 
said Kemp, laying his hand affectionately 
on Trenton’s shoulder. 

Trenton followed them out, keeping 
close to Grace. When they were out of 
earshot of her father—Durland apparently 
hadn’t noticed that Grace was in the room 
—tTrenton said: 

“T called you at home this evening and 
found you’d gone out. I want to see you; 
I must see you,” he added, pleadingly. 

Kemp had reached the main shop and 
was explaining to Irene some of the points 
of the motor. “Kemp!” Trenton called. 
“What are you doing tomorrow night?” 

“Nothing; I’m ready for anything.” 

“Well, Grace and I would like to have 
dinner with you at The Shack.” 

“A grand idea! Only remember—none 
of this prohibition stuff you pulled on me 
Christmas. I cannot dine without my 
wine!”’ he chanted. 

When they reached the open, Kemp 
and Irene were waiting by the car. Trenton 


‘caught Grace’s hand and whispered: 


“Remember, I love you! I shall always 
love you.” 
“No—no! This isn’t kind! I thought 


you’d gone, or——” 

“Come along, Grace,” cried Kemp. 
“See you tomorrow, Ward. Good night 
and good luck!” 

To Grace on the homeward drive peace 
seemed an unattainable thing. She had 
firmly resolved never to see Trenton again; 
yet she had not only seen him but the sight 
of him had deepened the hunger in her 
heart. She was without the will to deny 
him the meeting for which he had asked. 
It was sweet to think that he had remained 
if only to assist her father when he had 
definitely said that he was leaving that 
night. Yes; there was kindness in this; 
and even though he had sent her away 
from Miss Reynolds’s and wounded her 
deeply in his manner of doing it, she knew 
that it was his way to be kind and that 
no power could keep her from seeing 
him again, if only for a last goodby. 
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Point! 


(Continued from page 42) 
thrashing.” he admitted gallantly. “How- 
ever, the Colonel was out of luck. He got 
off into barren territory and rather wasted 
his time. We'll meet again in the finals.” 

And it was even so. Three days later 
Tiny Tim again faced the Colonel, who in 
the succeeding heats had given marvelous 
performances and disposed of his antago- 
nists in a most decisive manner. But like- 
wise so had Tiny Tim. 

It was a battle from start to finish. Both 
dogs got on birdy ground at once and 
worked it thoroughly, and at the finish 
there was little to choose between them. 
Tim had two more points to his credit and 
no flushes; the Colonel had one flush, due 
to eagerness at the start, and he had failed 
tohonor one of Tim’s points. These errors 
appeared to offset Tim’s lack of style, but 
the latter’s marvelous bird work could not 
be gainsaid; and remembering the decisive 
manner in which the little setter had 
disposed of the Colonel in the initial heat, 
the judges awarded the All Age Stake, 
which carried with it the Pacific Coast 
championship, to Tiny Tim and Dan Pelly 
retired to the hotel richer by five hundred 
dollars and a silver loving cup. That 
afternoon he paid two hundred and fifty 
dollars on the mortgage and had it renewed 
for another year. Then he wrote a letter 
to Martha, bought a neat crate for Tiny 
Tim and—started down the field trial 
circuit. 

In some ways—notably dog ways— 
Dan Pelly was a weak vessel. He lacked 
the moral courage to come home and be 
good forever after. Timmy was so much 
better in big company than he had antici- 
pated that should it mean death to both 
of them, Dan Pelly simply had to try him 
out in Oregon on pheasant. Poor Timmy 
had never seen a pheasant, and it was such 
ashame to deny him this great adventure. 

So the next Martha heard of Dan was a 
wire to the effect that Timmy had taken 
second place in the trials on pheasant at 
Lebanon, Oregon. A week later came 
another telegram, informing her that 
Timmy had taken first money in the 
Washington field trials, handling Hun- 
garian partridge for the first time. A 
letter followed and Martha read: 

Dear wife: I don’t suppose you will ever 

believe me again now that I have broke 

my word to you and run away. I don’t 
seem to be able to help myself. Timmy 
ilswonderful. I’ve got to go on to try him 
on chicken in Manitoba and then Inter- 
national and the All America. I enclose 
$500. With love from Timmy and 
Your devoted husband, 

Dan Pelly 

Timmy was third on prairie chicken. 
Everybody said his performance was mar- 
Velous in view of his total ignorance of 
this splendid game, so Dan Pelly did not 

it worth while to advertise the fact 
that he had introduced Timmy to two crip- 
chickens the day before in order that 
might know their scent when he ran 
oto it. The International in Montana 
was won by Timmy, and Dan’s cup of 
ppiness overflowed when the judges 
handed him his trophies and a check for a 
thousand dollars. Colonel Dorsey gave 
a stiff run but the best the Colonel 

do was second place. 

And then came the never to be for- 


r you are going to Hawaii, to China, to Japan, 
send the information blank below. If you long to 
explore the mysteries of the Far East—if you dream 
of glorious days of relaxation on shaded decks as you 
glide over the smooth waters of the South Pacific 
write today. Let your Government tell you about 
the palatial new American ships that ply between 
San Francisco and the Orient. Let your Govem- 
ment smooth your way with travel helps. 


A new booklet has been prepared for you containing official 
information every traveler should have. It will be sent without 
. Just send your name on the information blank below. 


Sunshine Belt” 
To the Orient Via Honolulu 


Palatial new U. S. Government ships operated by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company now sail from San Francisco to the Orient via Hawaii— 
the Pacific Mail’s famous ‘‘Sunshine Belt tothe Orient.’’ A day’s stop 
is made at Honolulu. Additional stopovers may be arranged in any 
Eastern Country. . 

These ships are American-built, oil-burning vessels of 21,167 displacement tons 
and 535 feet in length. They were designed for war service and to combat sub- 
marines but have been rebuilt into modern and luxurious liners. Their speed and 
safety (seven water tight compartments protect the prow alone) make them 
unique among the merchant ships of the world. 

Sister ships they are alike in every luxurious detail. The spacious staterooms 
are all outside, equipped with beds (not berths) running hot and cold water, elec- 
tric fans, electric radiators, bed reading lamps, telephones. Most have private baths, 
social Rooms are exquisitely beautiful —decorated in the soft greys so delightful 
to Americans, 


Wri B I 
rite for ook et INFORMATION BLANK 

Your Government wishes the name of every pros- To U.S.Shipping Board 
nective traveler. If you are considering an ocean Information Division Washington, D.C. 
voyage, send the information blank now—no matter P.M.B120 
when you intend to go. You will receive the Gov- “Please send without obii Obligation the U.S. 
ernment’s booklet of authentic travel information Government booklet giving travel facts and 
tax de- aise information regarding the U.S. Gov- 
scription of U. S. Government ships and literature nment ships | 
telling the places to go and things to see in foreign considering to The Orient 
lands. No obligation is implied. I would travel Istclass, ___2nd,__3rd__ 

If you yourself cannot take an ocean trip, clip Going alone___, witn family, wich 
the information blank anyway and urge some friend others ___ 
who may go to send it in. Ihave definitely decided to go __Tammere- 

ly considering the possibility of a trip__.. 
For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address If1 go date will be about 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. | Nem 
Established 1848 My Street Noor R.F.D. 
508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. Town _ State -} 
502 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


10 Hanover Square, New York City 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Washington, D. C. 
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“A romance that we believe will be popu- 
Jar for many a moon.” 
—Philadelphia Record 


“Follow 
the Widow! ”’ 


This was the 
message Philip 
Hindwood 


SS SV 


found pinned to 
his pillow at 
the Ritz. And 
he followed her! 


Don’t miss the ||, 
tremendous new | 
mystery novel by |\ 


Coningsby Dawson 


Author of “ Tue Kincpom RounD 
THE CORNER;” “THE GARDEN 
WitTHovuT WALLs,” etc, 


DVENTURE through a 
hundred thrilling situ- 
ations with the American 
traveler who knew nothing 
at all about women! With 
him you’ll meet a woman 
you'll call the wickedest in 
the world or the greatest 
saint. And with him you'll 
flash through danger, in- 
trigue and kaleidoscopic 
change of scene in a novel 
that noauthor less gifted and 
experienced than Dawson 
could possibly have written. 


Order it today—$2.00 at bookstores 


@inopolitan Book poration 


9 West 40 th Street. New York. 
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EARLY COMMENTS ON 
CONINGSBY DAWSONS 
NEW NOVEL 


“Sustained narrative with full measure 
of thrills.” 
—New York Times 
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{gotten day down in Kentucky when 
| Timmy went in on bobwhite quail for the 
All America, the field trial classic of the 
Western Hemisphere. Timmy was at 
home again on quail. He had some bad 
luck before he learned about bobwhite’s 
peculiarities, but he had enough wins to 
put him in the finals, and at the finish he 
was cast off with a little Llewellyn bitch 
whose performance made Dan Pelly’s 
heart skip a beat or two. Nothing except 
|Timmy’s age and years of experience 
enabled him to win over her; up until the 
last moments of the race predictions were 
freely made that it would be a dead heat. 

But just before the whistle blew, Timmy 
roaded a small cover to a staunch point— 
the sole find made during the heat—and 
Dan Pelly went home with Timmy and 
more money than he had ever seen before 
in his life except in.a bank; although better 
to wistful little Dan was the knowledge 
that he had bred, raised, trained and 
handled the most consistent winner and 
the most spectacularly outstanding bird 
dog champion in North America.. Old 
Keepsake and her wonderful consort, 
Kenwood Boy, had transmitted their 
great qualities to their son, and Dan knew, 
in view of Tiny Tim’s great record over the 
field trial circuit, how much in demand 
would be the puppies from that strain. 


| Please God, Timmy might live long 


enough to perpetuate his great qualities 
in his offspring. 

Dan’s return was not a triumphal one. 
He feit like anything except a conquering 
hero. Indeed, he felt mean and low and 
untrustworthy; he had to call on a reserve 
store of courage in order to face Martha 


|and explain his dastardly conduct in 


appropriating her fifty dollars, breaking 
his promise and running away with Timmy. 
Martha was sitting on the porch in her 
rocking chair as Dan and his dog came up 
the lane. Tiny Tim romped ahead and 
sprang up in Martha’s lap and kissed her 
and whimpered his joy at the homecoming 
—so Martha had ample opportunity to 
brace herself to meet the culprit. 

“Hello, Martha, old girl,” Dan cried 
with a cheerfulness he was far from feeling. 
“Timmy and I are home again. Are you 
going to forgive me, Martha?” 

Martha looked so glum and serious that 
Dan’s heart sank. 

“Oh, Martha!” he quavered and came 
slowly up the steps and tossed into her 
lap a huge roll of banknotes. ‘I know I 
done wrong, Martha,” he declaimed. 
“T’ve been gamblin’ on the side—you 
know, honey—side bets on Timmy. I’m 
afraid we’re never going to be real poor 
again. We've got the mortgage paid off 
and three thousand in reserve, and I’m 


he was not speaking for himself. His life 
could be divided into two periods: the 
old years when he had not wanted to mar- 
ry at all; and the latter years during 
which he had tried his best to marry Joan. 

“Mixed marriages,” smiled Susie, ‘don’t 
work. And it isn’t because the unhappy 
pair can’t get on. Sometimes they get 
on beautifully and always. It’s simply 
that the outside people, the Americans and 


the Chinese who aren’t getting married 


going to sell Timmy for seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, with a half interest 
in his sire fees for three years——” 

Martha stood up, her eyes ablaze with 
scorn and anger. 

“Dan Pelly,” she flared at him, “how 
dare you?” 

Dan hung his head. 

“Oh, Martha,” he pleaded, “can’t you 
realize how terrible it is to keep a good 
dog down?” 

“Who offered to buy Timmy?” 

“Mr. Fletcher, the owner of Colonel 
Dorsey.” 

“Tell him to go chase himself,’ Martha 
suggested slangily. “If you expect to 
make your peace with me, Dan Pelly, 
you'll give up all idea of selling Timmy.” 

“But Martha—seven thousand five 
hundred dollars! Think what it means 
to you. No more worry about our old 
age, everything settled fine and dandy at 
last after twenty-five years of hard luck.” 

“Do you really want to sell Timmy, 
Dan?” 

“No, Martha, I don’t. It’d break my 
heart. Bu-bu-but—I’ll do it for your 
sake.” 

“Dan, come here.” 

Dan came and flopped awkwardly on 
his old knees while Martha’s arms went 
around him. 

“Sweet old Dan,’ she whispered. 
‘What a glorious holiday you two have 
had. I’ve been so happy just realizing 
how happy you have been. Dan!” 

“Yes, Martha.” 

“Perhaps we can get back into the dog 
business again. Don’t you think you'd 
like to buy about half a dozen really fine 
brood bitches? Timmy’s puppies would 
be spoken for before they were born. The 
least we could get would be a hundred 
dollars each for them.” She stroked his 
old head. ‘I’m afraid, Dan, it’s too late to 
reform you. Once a dog man, always a 
dog man——” 

What else she intended to say remained 
forever unsaid, for little, weak, foolish, 
sentimental old Dan commenced to sniffle, 
as he had the night old Keepsake was 
poisoned. He wasn’t a worldly man ora 
very ambitious man; he craved but little 
here below, but one of the things he craved 
was clean sportmanship and love and 
understanding and a small, neat, field 
type English setter that would be just 4 
little bit better than the other fellow’s. 
And tonight he was so filled with happiness 
he just naturally overflowed. Tiny Tim, 
observing that something was wrong, 
came and leaned his shoulder against 
Martha’s knee and laid his muzzle in her 
hand and rested it there. 

It was a big moment! 


The Boy in the East 


(Continued from page 58) 


themselves, won’t let it work. The Amer- 
icans consider the Chinese an inferior race 
and of course the Chinese have the same 
feeling about the Americans ..- 
course,” she added, “I don’t mean the 
younger Chinese who have been born an 
brought up in America—but all the 
others.” 

“I wonder,”: said Waring, “what the 
oriental races will write in their histories 
about the Anglo-Saxon race, its manners 
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” and customs, when it has disappeared from 


the face of the earth and they have com- 
pletely spread over and inherited the 
e?” 


as that going to happen?” asked Susie 
with interest. 

“As surely as arithmetic is arithmetic. 
Only birth rates are certain.” 

“Birth rates,” said Susie, ‘and the train 
for Redwood City.” 

He made one more attempt to discover 
her real reason for going home, but she 
would not tell him. 

“But you'll come back before I go away 
for good?” 

Susie wouldn’t promise even that. And 
she left him with the impression that per- 
haps she was a little tired of San Francisco, 
a little bored with banquets and theater 
parties and picture shows. Only that, 
and nothing more. 


Vv 


Wuen Susie One reached home her 
father greeted her with precisely the same 
word that he had used at parting. And 
he uttered it with the same detachment and 
indifference. 

“Holema.” 

It had meant on the first occasion 
“Well, good by, so long, have it your own 
way.” On the present occasion it meant 
“Hello; but you don’t have to tell me you 
are back. I see you are.” 

“You might think,”’ Susie complained to 
her mother, ‘‘that I was a chicken or a 
cricket.” 

“Secretly,” said Mrs. One, ‘‘your father 
was very unhappy when you went away, 
and now that you are back he is very 


happy. And now we want to know why . 


you have come home when you intended 
to stay longer. Is Bessie well? Is the 
restaurant profitable? The overhead must 
be terrible.” 

“Of course,” said Susie, ‘‘she lost money 
while the tongs were active; but she’s 
making barrels now. She’s bought new 
jade earrings.” 

So the two women gossiped, only in the 
ancient tongue of Canton (not very pure 
or accurate in Susie’s case) while Mr. One 
sat upstairs in the room that was pure 

hinese and smoked cigarettes and ex- 
panded warmly with the thought that his 
— child was once more beneath his 
roof, 

At about midnight Mrs. One entered 

usie’s room on tiptoe. But Susie was 
not in bed. She stood at an open window 
and looked at the full moon. 

“So that is why you have come home!” 
thought Mrs. One. Aloud she said: “You 
will catch cold, Susie. If I had my way 
all moon gazers would be compelled to 
Wear nightgowns of outing flannel.” 

“Can you See a face. in the moon, 
mother?” 

“Yes. An old man’s face.” 

‘What old man?” smiled Susie. 

My old man’s. There are very many 
faces in the moon. We are permitted to 
see the face we love the best.” 

Once,” said Susie, “years ago I saw in 
moon the face of a man whom I did not 
ow and had never seen. So I couldn’t 

oy have had anything to do with its 
ing there.” 

| What face do you see now?” 

The same. It’s a round, jolly face. 
He wears round, black rimmed spectacles.” 


After all, the stenographer 
uses the typewriter—she ought 
to know something about it! 


ND her employer is coming to realize more and more 
the value of her opinion of different typewriters. 


The manufacturers of the new and finest Royal—the 
Light-Running, Quiet-Running model—arevery glad to 
admit that the stenographer has already been instru- 
mental in having a large number of them installed. 
This typewriter was designed to do two definite things, both of 
which were bound to benefit the stenographer. Its marvelous 
touch lightens her work and its quietness eliminates the 
distracting clatter of typing. 


We believe your employer will appreciate a suggestion that the 
new Royal be given a demonstration in your office. It would 
evidence a genuine interest on your part in your work. And the 
new Royal will enable you to do finer, cleaner work and more 
of it with no extra effort. 


Our fifty-six page book, “The Evolution of the Typewriter”, 
beautifully illustrated in color, will be mailed free on request. 


Address Department “C’”’, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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He Saves 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week!—And only _a few 
years ago his weekly wage was less than $39. Didn’t 
dream he could do it when he first took up the study 
of Higher Accounting under the LaSalle Problem 
Method; but he just couldn't he/p getting ahead— 
so he wrote—because he found it the most interest- 
ing thing he ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but LaSalle 
quickly gave him the necessary foundation. Then, 
step by step, he was trained in the practical work 
of Cost Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance, Income Tax 
Procedure—mot theoretically, mind you, but by 
the solving of actual problems lifted bodily from 
business life. As a result, he sits as Auditor at a 
big mahogany desk and commands a salary of 
$5,200 a year. 


His Chance is Yours! 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method, Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the “raises” they 
got asa result of their training. 7 average in- 
crease per man was 56 per cent. = 

These men were not unusual; they had no “‘pull” 
or “‘luck;” they got their start by signing just such 
a little coupon as appears directly below this text. 
Mark that coupon, sign and mail today—and get 
the facts. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The deczsion that you make 
this moment is tmportant. Mail the coupon mow. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 755-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information 
regarding the course and service I have marked 
with an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 


0 Higher Accountancy 

Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers 

Certified Public Accountants,Cost Accountants,etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 
OBusiness Management OBanking 
OSalesmanship CO Modern Foremans' 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailwayAccounting and OPersonnel and Employ- 
Station ment Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 


OBasiness English 
fate cial S 
Efficiency 

Modern Business Corre-U Effective Speaking 
and PracticeDC. P. A. Coaching 
Name ........ .. 


«Here at 607 
of Market Price; 


This absolutely flawless dia-| 
mond gem 1/2—1/16 ct. at $100 
among bargains in recent list. 
Fi other big values in our lists. 


Describ jamond Bargains fn detail, gives 
y change privilege. Write for list today. Send now. 


JOS. DeROY & SONS DeRoy Bids. 


“A pair of old fire mountains,” com- 
mented Mrs. One. 

“It’s a very lovable, kind face,” said 
Susie. 

“White?” asked Mrs. One. 

“T’m afraid so,” said Susie. 

“And is that why you came home so 
suddenly?” 

“T came home,” said Susie, ‘‘so as to be 
where I belong.” 

“In these cases,”’ said her mother, ‘‘flight 
| is at once wise and honorable. Once the 
| moon was all flames. Time put them out.” 

She laid a hand on Susie’s shoulder and 
urged her toward the bed. 

“Sleep also is good,” she said. 

Susie climbed into her big bed and pulled 
the covers to her chin. The moonlight 
illumined her face and it looked like the 
face of a little child. 

“Time,” said Mrs. One, patting the 
covers affectionately, “‘sleep, recreation, 
occasional gifts of money and jewelry, a 
reputable marriage—all these things are 
excellent in their way. But the best 
thing of all is children of one’s own. I 
myself could sit happily for a million, 
million years if all the while there could be 
a baby tugging at my breast.” 

“T know all that as well as you do!” 
exclaimed Susie, ‘‘even if I did go to high 
school . . . so good night, mother, and 
don’t tell father.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. One, and she 
went back to her own bed and shook Mr. 
One out of a sound sleep and told him. 
But Mr. One appeared to be of the opinion 
that it would be best to let his subcon- 
sciousness consider the matter. For he 
merely grunted and went to sleep again. 


VI 


Susre had never ridden a hobby and 
in that extraordinarily small town which 
calls itself Redwood City distractions of 
any kind or description were few and far 
between. To her friends she seemed 
merely the same old Susie, somnolent and 
easy going, bored with city life and come 
home to rest. She presented none of the 
earmarks of a lovesick maiden eating her 
heart out. Three weeks went by. And 
Susie ate, slept, read, played backgammon 
with her father, smiled, yawned and 
dimpled—and thought that she must end 
by going mad. 

Then one night the telephone rang and 
she heard Waring’s friendly voice as 
clearly as if he had been in the same room 
with her. 

He was going away in a few days. No, 
not back East. The East was very dis- 
couraging just now. She would under- 
| stand. He was, in fact, going still farther 
west—to China—to the old, old heart of 
things. Didn’t she envy him? And didn’t 
she wish she was going too? (Of course she 
did, poor child.) Well, in the meanwhile 
there was opera in San Francisco, and on 
the next night the wonderful little Japa- 
nese prima donna— Misaka-San— was 
going to sing Butterfly. 

“And I thought of you,” said Waring, 
“first because you are even prettier than 
she is and second because you once said 
you’d give anything to hear her. And so 
I bought two tickets, tenth row on an 
aisle. Will you come?” 

There ensued in Susie’s heart a momen- 
tary but terrific struggle. She framed her 


mouth to say: “‘No, I can’t. I can’t 
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possibly.” But the words that actually 
came out were: “Yes. Surely. I’d love to, 
It was mighty kind of you to think of me,” 

Waring said: 

“That’s fine. The Lord love you!” and 
hung up. 

Susie told her mother at once. 

“T am going up to town tomorrow,” she 
said. ‘Mr. Waring is going to China 
and he wants to see me before he goes, 
We are going to hear Misaka-San sing 
Butterfly.” 

Susie’s mother at once told Susie’s 
father. 

“Susie is going to Tai Fow (big city) to 
see Waring. He’s going to China.” 

For once Mr. One made comments. 

“To the young,” he said, ‘‘temptations 
and even yielding to temptations are 
pleasant. But at this season of the year 
fur is sold cheap. I shall authorize my 
daughter to buy a full length coat of 
squirrel skins. Thinking about the coat 
will distract her mind. Concerning War- 
ing I have made inquiries of my cousins, 
both in the West and in the East. And 
I have learned that he is a foreigner of 
good family with whom it would be con- 
servative to do business. Place no obstacle 
in the child’s way. Above all do not 
stultify honorable intentions with too 
much well meant advice.” 


VII 


In THE beginning Waring took the aisle 
seat; but Susie was too little to see over 
the top of the person in front of her and 
so they changed. Susie didn’t mind which 
side of Waring she sat on as long as it was 
one side or the other. She had given 
herself over wholly to the luxury of being 
near him. And she had put out of her 
mind all the doleful probabilities—the 
probability that she would never sit near 
him again; the probability that she would 
never even see him again. 

After China he was going to India and 
Egypt and so on back to New York. It 
was doubtful if he would ever come to 
California again. His roots were in the 
East. And thereafter whenever she wanted 
to see his face she would have to look for 
it in the moon. 

When the curtain went down to the 
lovely lullaby at the end of the second act, 
Susie One’s eyes were filled with tears. 
She forgot that Butterfly was a Japanese 
and remembered only that she was 4 
loving girl whose man had gone away. 

From the beginning to the end, the third 
act was a brutal assault on Susie One’s 
feelings. The tragic make believe had the 
effect on her of a genuine slice of life. 
When Butterfly looked joyously behind 
the screen expecting to find Pinkerton and 
didn’t find him, Susie made the bitter 
disappointment her own. *She couldn't 
help it. And then, when Butterfly, realiz- 
ing that Pinkerton had gone away forever, 
put the American and Japanese flags into 
the hands of their little half-breed boy and 
went into a corner and bound herself s0 
that she should fall properly, according 
to the old etiquette, and then stabbed 
herself to death, and did fall properly, 
while the little boy played with the flags 
and waved them and went on waving them, 
Susie felt that she had borne all that she 
could possibly bear. The tears overflowed 
her eves and ran down her cheeks. 

But she dried her eyes quickly and 
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was being recalled and recalled and re- 
called, never saw them. 

Under a roof of deepest blue set with 
fine stars they chatted toward Chinatown. 

“The first act,” said Waring, “is bad. 
It picks up the characters at the wrong 
point in their life’s history. The action 
should pick them up after marriage—a 
Jong time after, and just before separation. 
Then the love motive would be con- 
vincing.” 

“J guess,” said Susie, “that love at first 
sight is only convincing to people who fall 
in love that way.” 

“Pinkerton,” said Waring, “is by all 
odds the prize mucker of literature. But 
even if he were a man and a gentleman, 
there’s no excuse for poor little Butterfly 
loving him so desperately. Any girl who 
loves a man as much as that is a fool.” 

“No,” Susie agreed, “there’s no excuse 
for it; but girls do.” 

Then she said: 

“Maybe it was all right to leave the 
man that way; but it was rotten of her to 
love the baby so little. I wonder what 
became of him when he got tired of waving 
the flags and wanted his mumsey to jump 
up from the floor and play with him.” 

“What would you have done?” asked 
Waring. 

“If I didn’t find the one baby worth 
living for,” said Susie, ‘‘I’d marry the other 
lover and have more. People lose sight 
of the other lover. But he had a broken 
heart, too. . . But they ought to make 
him nicer looking.” 

They reached the restaurant and Bessie 
joined: them and they drank many very 
little cups of hot tea. Then Waring rose 
and thanked the sisters for making him 
so happy and keeping him so amused during 
his visit, and said his good-bys and shook 
hands with them. And he shook hands 
just as warmly with the one as with the 
other. Susie smiled and dimpled. But 
she grew paler and paler as the sound 
of his footsteps diminished in the tiled 
passageway. And when the sound of 
the heavy restaurant door reached her, 
she gave a little broken cry and started 
forward. 

That was all, just the little cry and the 
start. She recovered herself instantly. 

“The kids,” said Bessie, “are all up- 
stairs giving a banquet to Slump Jo. 
He's just been elected captain of the China- 
town Basket Ball Team. Better go up.” 

“All right,” said Susie, and she made use 
ofa gallant phrase which had much cur- 
tency during the Great War. 

“Let’s go!”’ she said. 


VII 


Tron the long drive across the continent 
Bily Wing acted as the Weatherbys’ 
mechanic, it was in no such capacity that 
€ traveled. He traveled rather as a 
tother and as a son. In Denver money 
tached him by some underground chan- 
ne, and he not only paid back Mrs. 
Weatherby all the advances which she 
made him to date but threw in a box 
of wonderful roses for interest. 
In the best senses of the phrase Billy 
‘ing was a ladies’ man. And Mrs. 
Weatherby and Joan had never been more 
devotedly cavaliered in their lives. 
course it would have been pleasanter 
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lier. She had snatched him out of China- 
town as on Hallowe’en a raisin is snatched 
from the burning, and he felt that he owed 
her his life and all the adoration that 
naturally goes with so heavy a debt. 

But Mrs. Weatherby was never allowed 
to feel that she was one too many, for 
Billy drew his hourly conduct from an 
ocean of tact and good manners. 

Upon arriving in New York he supposed 
that he would have to separate from the 
ladies. Mrs. Weatherby had indeed hinted 
as much. But the sudden offer of a de- 
lectable cottage in Mamaroneck at a very 
low rental sufficed to change her mind. 
There was plenty of room for Billy, and 
there was not only the car to be thought 
of but the small and shapely power boat 
that went with the cottage. Furthermore, 
she had become very fond of the boy. 
He was not only presentable but a distinct 
social asset. Some people took a shine to 
him in spite of the fact that he was Chinese; 
others liked him because he was Chinese; 
and everybody ended by judging him 
solely upon his own excellent qualifications. 
He finally made friends with everybody 
in Mamaroneck who was worth while. 
“Especially,” as Joan said, “the children.” 

Like all Chinamen, Billy loved children 
and understood them perfectly. One of 
them gave him a nickname, and because 
it suited him perfectly older people took 
it up and it stuck. Before a month had 
passed old and young called him “Happy.” 

And of course he wasn’t happy in the 
least. By certain advices he knew that 
the great tong war would be over before 
long and that the moment there was no 
longer a price upon his head he would have 
to hurry back to Chinatown. 

It would be fun to see Susie again, and 
all the kids. But he would have to part 
from Joan and things would never again 
be as they were now. 

Well, he would hide his hurt and nobody 
would ever know. 

“After all,” he thought, ‘Susie was just 
as brave as Joan. She risked her life, too, 
to get me out of Chinatown. And it was 
Susie who thought of going to Joan for 
help.” 

He determined to write to Susie. He 
felt that he hadn’t shown her sufficient 
gratitude. He would visit Fifth Avenue 
one of these days and send her something 
pretty. When he saw Susie he would tell 
her all about his hurt and the pain would 
be easier to bear. 

Joan knew perfectly well that Billy 
adored her, though he had never said so, 
and the knowledge distressed her. He 
was a sweet, clean, adorable boy, and she 
would have been quite capable of falling 
in love with him if destiny had willed that 
she do anything so foolish. But destiny 
willed nothing of the kind. Even if des- 
tiny had willed it, and even if Joan had 
fallen desperately in love with him, she 
would have been strong enough to keep 
the fact to herself. “Mixed” love affairs 
so far as Joan was concerned were simply 
“out.” She had the true Californian’s 
attitude toward them. 

Joan as a matter of fact was concerned 
with a private hurt of her own. Waring 
had written in terms of unconditional 
surrender. She had refused him once too 
often and he was going to “give up.” He 
believed firmly in time and travel. He was 
sailing for the Orient to be gone a long 
time. The Lord love her! 
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Joan crushed the letter in her hand and 
knew that she did not want him to sail, 
A world with no Kenneth Waring in it 
was unthinkable. At the same time pride 
was strong in her. : 

Though Billy drove her to the telegraph 
office—and she was in such a hurry that 
she made him run the risk of traffic cops— 
when she came out of the office and he 
asked her if she had sent her telegram she 
said “No.” And she took a crumpled 
paper from the palm of her hand and tore 
it into small pieces. 

They drove slowly back to the house. 

“You don’t know your own mind, do 
you?” asked Billy. 

“Do you?” she retorted. “Ever?” 

“Yes,” said Billy, “when I hold the right 
cards.” 

“My best friend,” said Joan, “‘is sailing 
for China. The telegram I tore up told 
him not to go.” 

“Mr. Waring?” asked Billy. 

Joan nodded. 

“Tf you didn’t want him to go,” said 
Billy wisely, ‘“‘you should have sent the 
telegram. Shall we go back?” 

He was glad that she hadn’t sent her 
telegram and he hoped that she would not 
send it, but since comment had been in a 
way invited he had spoken with honesty. 

Joan shook her head. 

“Tt’s silly,” said Mr. Wing, “‘to get hurt 
because of pride or obstinacy.” 

“How do you know that it’s either one, 
smarty?” 

“T only know that since the postman 
this morning you’ve throwing 

ts.” 

“T !” exclaimed Joan in horror. “I 
throw fits!” 

“You know what I mean. You've 
done nothing but whistle and smoke 
cigarettes and write that telegram over 
and over. And then you don’t send it and 
tear it to pieces so that nobody’ll know 
what was init. If that isn’t throwing fits 
I don’t know what is.” 

“We've been the greatest friends in the 
world,” said Joan, “‘ever since I was a little 
girl. If he’d only come along when I was 
grown up. But I got used to him while 
I was stilla tomboy. And my own mother 
says I’ve treated him like a dog.” 

“Have you?” 

Joan laughed. 

“Why—yes. I guess I have.” 

Billy Wing stiffened himself to receive a 
heavy blow. Then he said: 

“Do you care for him, Joan?” : 

Knowing the state of Billy’s own mind 
and heart, she hesitated to answer. She 
was never going to care two straws for 
Billy, but why hurt by saying in so many 
words that she did care for somebody else? 
Billy, however, urged her not to spare 
him, and in the same breath he made his 
one and only reticent and pitiful declara- 
tion of hopeless and unrequited love. 

“Don’t mind me,” he said. ‘Do you 
care for him, Joan?” 

“Yes, Billy,” she said, “I’m afraid I do. 
And now it’s too late.” 

“The telegraph office is still open,” he 
said simply. And he stopped the car and 
started to turn it around. ? 

“I think you are wonderful,” she said. 

“You are wonderful,” said Billy, “and 
I want you to be happy.” 


Mrs. Weatherby’s cottage at Mamaro- 
neck was built forsummer. The walls and 
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partitions were very thin. In the night 
she heard sounds that disturbed her. 
Either there was something wrong with 
the plumbing or someone was in distress. 
She got up and put on a wrapper and went 
out into the hall and listened. 

She tracked the sounds to Billy Wing’s 
door. She knocked softly and had no 
answer. Then she pushed open the door 
and looked in. 

Billy Wing lay face down on the sofa 
in a flood of moonlight. His hands were 
tightly clenched and his shoulders were 
heaving. 

Mrs. Weatherby moved softly to his 
side and laid a hand on the heaving 
shoulders. 

“It’s Mrs. Weatherby,” she said. 
“What is the matter?” 

The hand upon the shoulders was firmand 
kind. The sobbing ceased and he lay still. 

“Js it about Joan?” she asked. 

The head, its face buried, made motions 
which seemed to represent an answer in the 
affirmative. 

Mrs. Weatherby rose and walked to the 
window. A moment later Billy rose and 
followed her. High in the heavens above 
a ragged skyline of white pines sailed the 
full moon. 

“Billy,” said Mrs. Weatherby, “why 
don’t you go back to the dear little girl 
in the West?” 

“T am going,” said Billy, “just as soon 
as the tongs have made peace.” 

“What a beautiful night,” said Mrs. 
Weatherby. ‘‘I’ve been trying all my 
life to see the man in the moon and I’ve 
never succeeded.” 

“‘T've seen his photograph,” said Billy 
with a desperate laugh. “Joan has them 
all over the shop. He has a round face 
and round spectacles. He was going to 
sail for China, but he was headed off by a 
telegram.” 

“So Joan telegraphed!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Weatherby. 

“Not exactly,” said Billy. “I got her 
as far as the telegraph office and then she 
developed a bad attack of cold feet. So 
I sent the telegram myself.” 

There was a long silence. 
Weatherby said: 

“Are you very unhappy, Billy?” 

But the boy had pulled himself together 
and was smiling in a serene and tranquil 
way. 

“Joan,” he said, “gave me my life. 
And now perhaps I have given her hers. 
Don’t you know that a Chinaman is 
always supposed to be happy the moment 
he gets his debts paid? . . . Don’t worry 
about me.”” 

Some hours later the moon looked in at 
acertain window in Redwood City and 
waked Susie from a troubled sleep. Susie 
tse and went to the window, yawning and 
blinking. But queer things had hap- 
pened to the moon. It had perhaps slipped 
ots axis and the light and shadows play- 
ing about the. old cold, played out vol- 
‘noes were all changed. And the round, 
‘ind, smiling face of Kenneth Waring was 
to longer to be seen. Instead, Susie be- 
gn to make out a thin boyish face with 
high cheek bones and slant eyes, a gallant, 

Spirited, fearless face. And in her 
Suprise and wonder, Susie One momen- 
lanly forgot the pain which gnawed at her 
heart, And she exclaimed: 
wt tat isn’t the living image of Billy 

gt” 


Then Mrs. 
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Wrnc was in the boathouse.- He 
had taken the launch’s carburetor apart 
and was putting it together again. A 
shadow fell upon him and, a piece of car- 
buretor in one hand and a screwdriver in 
the other, he lookéd up.and around. 

A Chinaman whom he had never seen 
before stood in the doorway of the boat- 
house and looked down at him. The 
Chinaman wore a gray felt hat and a blue 
serge suit. His right hand was tucked 
somewhat ominously into the breast of his 
coat. In his left hand was a thick silver 
watch. 

Every pore in Billy Wing’s body gaped 
wide open and cold sweat ran out. His 
eyes misted over and he made a sudden 
sidewise jerk with his head, just as if 
somebody had struck at it. 

Then the strange Chinaman smiled and 
said in Chinese: 

“T am ten minutes too late. Ten min- 
utes ago peace was declared. So there is 
no longer a price on your head, and I am 
the poorer by twenty-five hundred dollars 
that I expected to earn.” 

Billy drew a long breath of relief. He 
rose from his heels on which he had been 
sitting for the last half hour and stretched 
himself. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘‘you could still 
shoot me and lie about the time.” 

“There is neither money nor profit,” 
said the Chinaman, “‘when honor is sick.” 

“That has always been the truth,” said 
Billy. He drew another long breath, for 
he had been badly frightened and it took 
time to recover. 

“Ten minutes ago,” he apologized, “I 
believed that my life was no longer of any 
value to me. You Lave taught me that 
life is still pleasant and worth living. I 
thank you for that.” 

They shook hands and parted in rather 
a stiff and ceremonious way. 

When Billy had finished with the car- 
buretor he ran lightly up to the house and 
burst loudly into the living room. Joan 
looked up from her letter writing. 

“The tongs have made peace,” exclaimed 
Billy Wing, ‘“‘and it’s safe for me to go 
home.” 

“How da you know they’ve made peace? 
You’ve been in the boathouse ever since 
lunch.” 

“A little bird told me,” said Billy, and 
recollecting the grim face of the strange 
Chinaman he laughed uproariously. 

“Have it your own way,” said Joan. 
“When do you leave?” 

“T’ll catch the Empire State for Chicago 
tonight.” 

“T wish you’d wait over and meet Mr. 
Waring. I’ve had a wire from Denver.” 

Billy shook his head. 

“But we hate to have you go off like this, 
Bill 


“You wouldn’t if you knew what I | 
know.” | 

‘What do you know?” 

“T know,” said Billy, “that no matter | 
what happens, life is always worth living.”’ 

Joan and Mrs. Weatherby drove him to | 
the Grand Central. Mrs. Weatherby © 
wept frankly and openly. He was like a | 
son to her, she assured him. He always | 
would be. | 

His sensitive, high spirited face was very | 
woe-begone. If he ever saw Joan again | 
she would be Mrs. Kenneth Waring, and | 
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| European in his viewpoints. 


it wasn’t easy to feel that no matter what 
happens life is always worth living. 
“Well, Joan,” he said weakly, ‘“‘it’s been 


a gay time. I’ve loved it.” 
“You'll write?” 
“Sure.” 


There was an awkward silence. 

“Well,” said Billy, holding out his 
hand, “I guess I’d better be going.” 

Mrs. Weatherby wept and snuffled all 
the way from the iron gates to Fifty- 
seventh Street. Then she said: 

“T hope that you will marry Mr. Waring 
at once, Joan. And never make any more 
trouble for anybody.” 


Xx 


TueE kids blew themselves to a huge 
banquet in honor of Billy Wing’s return, 
and of course Susie One came up from 
Redwood City to attend. Thereafter she 
remained for some days in Chinatown, and 
when she went back to Redwood City, Billy 
went with her. She told him all about 
Waring and he told her all about Joan. 
Unhappiness was driving them into each 
others’ arms for comfort and solace. 

Mr. and Mrs. One approved and China- 
town approved. Chinatown approved and 
observed. It observed, for instance, that 
very often now Susie imitated her sister 
Bessie and wore Chinese clothes, and 
Chinatown urged her to keep on wearing 
them. As Billy himself said, “You’re a 
pippin in a tailor made, Susie; but @ Ja 
Chinoise you are absolutely ravissante.” 

Chinatown observed also that Billy had 
quit gambling. Gambling had always 
been at once his strength and his weakness. 
It was because of his strength as a gambler 
that a price had been set on his head. 
And it was because of his weakness that 
many Chinatown parents of eligible 
daughters had always looked at him a little 
askance. To say that Billy Wing had 
quit gambling was to say that Chinatown 
contained no young man in any way more 
perfect than Billy Wing. 

In November the young people an- 
nounced their engagement and were hugely 
and noisily banqueted upon eleven suc- 
cessive nights. Then Mr. and Mrs. One 
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came up to town and were banqueted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wing. On the next 
night Mr. and Mrs. Wing were banqueted 
by Mr. and Mrs. One. The “upstairs” of 
Bessie’s great restaurant blazed with bro- 
cades and tinkled with jade bracelets, 
And the mechanical player had no sooner 
disgorged one loud piece of orchestral 
music than somebody shot another nickel 
into the slot and it disgorged another. 

One day, without any warning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth Waring dropped into the 
restaurant. They overflowed with happi- 
ness. They were on their way to China 
and the Far East. They were banqueted, 
came and went for a day or two and then 
sailed away. 

One day Billy blew into the restaurant 
with a present of flowers, and having 
located Susie he said: 

“Say, Susie, that Jap girl is singing 
Butterfly Thursday. You always used to 
say you were crazy to hear her, so I bought 
tickets. Want to go?” 

Susie did not think it necessary to 
say that her curiosity concerning Misaka- 
San had already been satisfied So she 
smiled and dimpled and said that Billy was 
a “peach” to think of it. 

He too was greatly moved by the per- 
formance. And his eyes too filled with 
tears. 

“T suppose that business with the flags 
is awful cheap,” he said when they came 
out of the theater, “but it’s awful touch- 
ing.” 

“A girl,” said Susie, “is a fool to love 
a man as much as that.” 

This statement troubled Billy a little, 
and they walked for several blocks in 
silence. Then Susie tucked her little hand 
under his arm. 

“Love isn’t everything, Billy,” she said. 
And then lowering her voice a little: “Joan 
told me a funny thing. They’re going to 
travel for three years before they settle 
down and have children.” 

“You call that funny!” said Billy. ‘l 
call it rotten.” 

“Billy,” said Susie with a little catch of 
embarrassment in her voice, “even if we 
don’t love each other the way they do, 
let’s have lots and lots of children.” 


Most Just Among Moslems 


(Continued from page 102) 


definite attitude of self-control before he 
could trust himself to revert to the 
matter. 

“T hope you and Madame Fathouma 
will dine with me soon,” he said, trying to 
make his voice appear casual. 

“T am sorry,” replied Sidi Mahmoud. 


| “But she is out of town.” 


Roger de Villemot looked up. He 
remembered that only the day before he 
had heard her voice. He was quite certain 
that the other had lied. It disturbed him. 
It could not be jealousy. Sidi Mahmoud 
had never shown the slightest trace of it 
in Paris. Was it the habitual oriental 
reticence where a man’s female relatives 
were concerned? But, he thought, this 
Moslem was thoroughly westernized, quite 
Yet, what- 


ever its cause, the sensation of uneasiness 
| remained, resisting ejection either by force 


of logic or of self-ridicule; and there was 
only his hot Latin sensuousness—though 


perhaps he was right in calling it love- 
and, too, his hot Latin audacity w 
strengthened his stubborn resolve that he 
would see Fathouma at all costs—yes! he 
would see her, he would tell her the tu 
of his spirit, he would kiss her red lips. _ 
He spoke of it that evening to Captait 
Grandchamp of his regiment who had lived 
a lifetime in North Africa. He mentioned 
no names; inquired simply how he sh 
go about to meet an Arab woman whom he 
had known in Paris and who here, in 
giers, seemed thousands of miles away. 
“Did she encourage you?” asked Grand- 


champ. 

“Oh—she kissed me.”’ 

“What’s a kiss more or less? Perhaps 
your honey-colored mustache int 
her.” 

“Don’t be in bad taste, please!” : 

“Oho!” laughed the other. “A sentt 
mentalist, are you? A real affair of the 
heart, hein?” 
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“Laugh all you want to. But what shall | 
| do? Shall I write her a note?” 

“Any other wives in the house?” 

“Two.” 

don’t write! Here’—he jotted 
down an address—“tell your troubles to 
Bibi Kenza.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Qnce she was a dancer. And to- 
day 

“Well?” 

“Today she makes a living by charging 
young fools—like you, for instance— 
handsomely for her services!” 

He found Bibi Kenza in a little shop, 
bright with merchandise, twinkling, faceted 
bottles, curiously shaped glasses, ivory 
eggs and mysterious green boxes of cos- 
metics. She was a huge, elderly woman 
in whose features the thickness of eyelid 
and nostril and a certain terrible sen- 
suousness Of lips and chin betrayed the 
fact that there was a drop of Soudan negro 


blood tainting her Arab race. 

She cut short his halting explanations | 
with a ribald burst of laughter. 

“Aywah!” she cried. “I know. A’ 
snake back to the cactus hedge, a dog back 
to the dunghill, and a Frank back to his 
passion!” She did not trouble to hide her 
contempt. ‘“The woman’s name and her 
husband’s!”’ 

He told her. 

“J shall talk to her, Christian.” 

“How?” 

“The stick to the bean seller,” laughed 
Bibi Kenza, “but confidence to the one 
who comes selling perfumes and anti- 
mony!” She indicated her boxes of cos- 
metics. “I shall let you know her answer.” 

It was a mingling of feelings, partly 
shame and embarrassmeni, partly jeal- 
ousy, partly a subconscio11s surging of fear, 
which kept Roger de Villemot from seeing 
Sidi Mahmoud during the next week. The 
latter invited him several times, but the 
Frenchman always pleaded regimental 
duties, 

Once, or a late, cloudy afternoon, he 
walked through the Street of the Lizard 
and, obeying an impulss, stepped into a 
dark postern across the way from the 
Arab’s house. He wondered if Fathouma 
had received his message and what her 
reply would be. He stared at the door, 
almost as if trying to pierce it with the 
strength of his passion. He thought of 
her, of her ice-green eyes, her red lips, the 
delicate, sharp splendor of her face, 
thought of all that which, for a moment 
in that drive through the Bois, had flamed 
within touch of his body, his desires. 

Still he stared at the door. He saw it 
open and, preceded and followed by 
liveried black servants, three women leave 
the house. They were burnoused and 
veiled, but he was sure that one was Fat- 
houma. He recognized her by the little 
lilt is her walk, by her soft laugh as she 
gave “ coin to a ragged, bakshish begging 
ureain with a guttural: 

a chrah, ouh ahrab—eat, drink and 


The three women turned down the 
Steet while the servants threw out flat 
s to cut through the throng of haggling 
‘“gerlan and Moroccan Jews. 4 
._ ive way, O sons of Israel!’ they cried. 
Give way for the household of Sidi 
Mahmoud Chedli!” 
Most just among Moslems!” mumbled 


an old Jewish grocer in his stall to the left 


‘You cant go wrong 
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Resino 


-|of the postern, tossing a handful of salt 


after the women to protect them against 
the evil eye; and, in answer to Roger de 
Villemot’s question: ‘“They are doubtless 
going to visit some cousin. Today is 
feast day. May God bless their footsteps! 
May they bear the Sidi as many men 
children as there are hairs in my beard!” 

The Marquis stared after them. An 
impetuous yearning leaped into his blood 
full fledged. He followed them half the 
length of the block. But through the 
blurred indistinctness of his overwhelming 
passion, more sober counsel prevailed. 
He turned sharply on his heel. 

It was with a sweep of relief that the 
next morning he saw his soldier servant 
usher Bibi Kenza into his apartment. 

“T spoke to Lella Fathouma,” she said. 
“She sent you a message—two mes- 
sages 

“Well?” 

“The first is that occasions, like clouds, 
pass away; and the second that she who 
introduces herself between the onion and 
the peel does not go forth without a strong 
smell!” And she laughed, rolling her 
body in a very paroxysm of merriment and 
giving resounding slaps to her fat thighs. 

“What does it mean?” 

“The first message is obvious. Oppor- 
tunities pass away, eh?, Opportunities for 
what? You must know best. And by the 
second message she means that between 
the onion and the peel, between the Sidi’s 
older two wives, Lella Meryem and Lella 
Nefoussa bent-Daoud, would she be fool 
enough to risk—ah—the smell? The smell 
of suspicion, belike of danger. Aywah, 
aywah, Christian! God grant us all no 
neighbor with two eyes!” 

“Go back to her,” said the Frenchman, 
“and tell her w 

“How much?” 

“Here you are!” He paid. 
that——” 

“I know! Allah! The fly knows the 
face of the seller of milk!” 

Three times within the next week Bibi 
Kenza went to the house of Sidi Mahmoud. 
Three times she returned to Roger de 
Villemot, with always the same answer— 
a no, metaphorically expressed, but still 
a no. 

And her last message was the sharpest. 
“For’”—said Bibi Kenza—‘‘she bids you 
remember that the wise takes his no with 
a wink, and the fool with a kick.” 

“You lie!” he cried, white with rage. 

“Tt is the truth—by the All-Merciful!” 

“She—she——” 

“Ho!” laughed the woman. “It ap- 
pears that she has forgotten you. Forget 
her, too. Better the remedy than the 
pain—that’s wisdom!” 

“Go  back’’—he 
her 

“No!” Bibi Kenza shook her head. 
A look almost of compassion came into 
her eyes. “I like gold,’ she said, “and 
I dislike Christians. Still—may the 
Prophet count it a good deed on the day 
of judgment—listen! Do not attempt the 
impossible! Do not try to weave ropes of 
sand. Come to me when the pain has 
passed and the longing. There are other 
women in Algiers.” 

She left him in a great turmoil that 
gripped him almost physically. The four 
walls of the room seemed to contract, to 
squeeze his head, his eyes, his soul. Never 
before had he known the crude definiteness 


“Tell her 


stammered—“‘tell 
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of personal sorrow. Seldom had he known 
a thwarted wish. Now he knew. He 
felt. And he rebelled. Was Captain 
Grandchamp right? What had he said? 
Something about his honey-colored mys. 
tache having intrigued her? No, no! | 
was not possible. Perhaps Fathouma was 
only playing with him, cruelly, as women 
will. Why, he loved her—here was the 
sum total of his reasoning—and so she 
must love him. 

“T love her!’ he said out loud. “And 
she must love me! She must!” 

Again he felt the room cramping him, 
A craving came upon him to go out of doors, 
Something in him demanded a freer, more 
spacious air. Out of doors he was invaded 
by the necessity of going to Fathouma at 
once. It seemed absolutely essential, 
There was in his breast the longing for her 
rich, dark beauty. It was not the bright 
gaiety of passion. That had passed with 
the fluttering gold of the Paris salons, 
The desire that was in him now was sharp 
like a new-ground sword. It was like a 
burning forest through his mind. There 
was no ecstasy in it. So he went to the 
house in the Street of the Lizard. He 
would see her—today, now—he would 
tell her... 

But when the Soudanese led him into 
the upstairs apartment and shortly after- 
wards Sidi Mahmoud came in, he felt once 
more the impossibility of saying anything 
except banalities, easy social white lies. 

“T’ve been busy,” he replied to the 
other’s question. ‘A lot of new mounts 
to break in, you know.” 

“Perhaps you'll dine with me _ tomor- 
row?” 

“With pleasure!” 

There was nothing else he could say. 
But for the first time he was conscious of 
antagonism toward the other. What 
right, he thought, had this middle-aged, 
rather ugly Arab to the woman whom he 
loved? 

He could not sleep that night. He 
could neither lie nor sit, could hardly stand 
still. He had only just enough resolution 
to resist the mad impulse to rush to Sidi 
Mahmoud’s house, to batter in the gates, 
to take Fathouma by force. 

Love? Yes. But also the blow to his 
selfishness, his conceit. She had refused 
him. A breach was left in his emotional 
defenses. He must repair it. He must 
bend his energies to that one task. The 
thought, as he paced through the room, 
became an obsession. 

From that night’s vigil on, he haunted 
the Street of the Lizard, chiefly in the 
evening, for he knew that Arabs seldom 
leave their houses until after the heat of 
day. 

There were little shops, dim, alcoved. 
He bought things there which he did not 
need. There was an Arab café where he 
sat, late into the night, drinking musk- 
flavored coffee. There was a book shop 
where he purchased Hebrew and Arab 
pamphlets which he could not read. There 
were always his eyes, staring at the house 
—he looked away, hid in the shadows 
when Sidi Mahmoud came or weit. 
There was always his hope, thrusting a0 
eager lance to the challenge of his desire. 

He became a familiar figure in the 
neighborhood. 

The people, Orientals all, shrugged theit 
shoulders. They did not mirtd. They, 
Moslems as well as Jews, had the comfort- 
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able theory that all Christians were mad. 
If comment there was, it passed like sheets 
of foam. 

“You noticed him?” said Eleazar Sera- 
pha, the Jewish grocer, to Zaid, the Sidi’s 

ipe-servant. 
", He comes at times to the mas- 
ter’s house.” 

“What does he want?” 

“The All-Merciful alone knows.” 

“Ah—all Franks are mad.” 

“Allah created them so.” 

“Yes,” sighed the Jew. “Shalom alikhim 
malakhi achchareet—may the Angels of 
Pity bring him peace!” 

Still the obsession grew with Roger de 
Villemot. Day and night he thought of 
her, caught himself composing conversa- 
tions with her, to the point, masterful, 
conclusive. He would stop her, would 
talk to her when he saw her regardless if 
she be alone or accompanied by Lella 
Meryem and Lella Nefoussa bent-Daoud. 
He did not care. The resolve was inflex- 
ible, almost passionless. But when one 
evening she came from the house between 
the other two wives and escorted by 
liveried negroes, when again he recognized 
her by the lilt in her walk, he could not 
utter a sound. 

He saw her ice-green eyes above the 
hem of the veil. They looked at him, 
then through him, beyond him, and she 
walked on. 

He tried to rise; could not. Tried to 
speak; could not. Something like an iron 
fist clutched his body, his throat. 

“The next time I see her,” he said to 
himself, “I shall speak to her.” 

And he saw her again, was again unable, 
somehow, to approach her, to utter a 
sound. He felt, as the first time when he 
had called on her husband, that eerie 
sensation of a terrible racial closeness 
which excluded him, as if here in Algiers 
the life and emotions and reactions of this 
woman with whom he had danced and 
flirted in Paris were a sealed book in an 
unknown tongue. Insoluble it seemed, 
this Orient, sneering and hard and 
cruel—. 

“Another cup of coffee?”’ asked Moise 
"a the Jewish waiter. 

Jo!’ 

—e a glass of sherbet?” 

No.” 


He stared at the waiter. He forgot 
who the man was and what. He only 
knew that, with his impassive, patient 
smile, his black, opaque eyes, his attitude 
of mixed humility and familiarity, he 
represented the Orient to him He hated 
him, hated all this people, all this land. 

“Perhaps a dish of ——” 

“No—nom de Dieu!” Roger de Ville- 
mot’s fist lashed out and caught the other 
on the shoulder. He rushed away in a 
towering rage. 

“Hayah!” said Moise Belaize philo- 
sophically as he rubbed his shoulder. “All 

ranks are mad.” 

“You made him angry,” laughed the 
chammach of the synagogue who had wit- 
hessed the scene. ‘He will not come back.” 

“If he does I shall kiss his feet. Bow 
before the monkey who is in power! If 

does not—chammach, life-of-mine!— 
there be other bran to be picked by the 
little brown hen!” 

But the Marquis returned the next 
‘vening and ordered his coffee as if nothing 

happened. He sat for hours staring 
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at the house across the way. He sat and 
stared till night came, racing to the west; 
till the moon stabbed out of the south, 
chilling the houses to flat, silvery white; 
till gradually the streets emptied of people 
and the voices of barter and trade faded 
into the memory of sound and there was 
nobody left in the Street of the Lizard 
except Moise Belaize, the waiter, yawning 
behind his hand and _ stacking plates 
ostentatiously to remind the Frank that it 
was time for honest folk to be in bed. 
“Haw! Ho!” yawned the waiter. 


He sat down; fell asleep. The shadows 


of night danced in a wild, purple saraband; 
and still Roger de Villemot waited, as still 
as death, his face grim, somewhat the 
color of ashes, despair in his soul and a 
certain cold curiosity. 

That afternoon he had gone to Bibi 
Kenza, had argued with her, pleaded with 
her, and finally she had told him. The 
words were traced indelibly across his 


“Lella Fathouma has forgotten you. 
Tonight—late—she meets her cousin, Sidi 
Abd el-Latif. How do I know? Because 
it was I who arranged the meeting! I who 
bribed the Lotus Petal and the watchman 
at the gate! I who bribed the people in the 
little pink house to the left of the grocer’s 
to keep open their patio for the matter of 
an hour, to keep shut the inner windows 
and”—she had laughed—“their eyes and 
mouths! Eh? She loves you, you say? 
Why should she? The conceit of a Frank— 
aywah, aywah!—like a fat bird that bastes 
itself! Go and watch, fool, if you do not 
believe me. The little pink house! It 
juts out from the street. You can’t miss 
it.’ 

So he watched, sitting well back in the 
shadows, until finally the gate of Sidi 
Mahmoud’s house opened. 

A white robed figure slipped out. She 
flitted across the road. She tapped lightly 
at the door of the little pink house. It 


opened; and on the threshold, sharply  ‘ 


outlined in the moon rays, Roger de Ville- 
mot saw a young Arab, bearded, red- 
burnoused; saw him open his arms and 
fold her to him; heard him speak guttural 
Arabic words which he did not understand, 
but words, he sensed instinctively, charged 
with a high, driving passion. 

There was murder in his heart. But it 
passed. It gave way to a revulsion of 
feelings that left him in a state of numb- 
ness where his emotions seemed to have 
ebbed like the cold tides of death. 

He heard the door of the patio close. He 

rose. Heclinked some coins on the marble 
topped table. He walked away through 
the night. His soul was dry and hard and 
empty. He even slept, quietly, dream- 
lessly. 
Mechanically he ate his breakfast the 
next morning. Mechanically he attended 
to his regimental duties. Then, in the 
evening, he went to the house of Sidi 
Mahmoud. His love was dead, and his 
longing. There was only an unflinching 
resolve of hate, a desperate tenacity to 
squeeze this hate to the last drop. And 
he considered that Sidi Mahmoud was an 
Oriental. Westernized? Yes. But still 
an Oriental, a Moslem. 

“Delighted to see you,” said Sidi Mah- 
moud as he came into the upstairs apart- 
ment. “Lovely night, isn’t it?” He 
pointed to the balcony whence, from the 


|| street below, drifted the Hebrew chants of 
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joy, celebrating the end of échebiah, the 
month of grief. “Care for a cigarette” 

“No thanks.” The Frenchman - 
tated. “I want totell you. . 
he hesitated. He felt—was it fear? He 
did not know; did not stop to analyze, 
But, whatever it was, it seemed to come 
from the center of his consciousness, 
spreading through every nerve, swiftly and 
terribly. 

“Yes?” asked the Arab. 

“Tt is my duty—as—as your friend——’ 

“What? You sound mysterious.” The 
other smiled. 

“Your wife—Madame Fathouma——” 

“What about her, Monsieur le Mar 
quis?” The hooded eyes flashed a cold, 
scrutinizing look. 

“She—I saw her last night—with a man 
—a young Arab—she .. . . 

“Deceives me?” 

“Yes!” Roger de Villemot breathed 
more freely. The worst was over, he 
thought. 

Sidi Mahmoud caressed his cheek with 
his left hand. 

“T am aware of it,” he said after a pause, 

“You”—the Frenchman’s voice rose a 
shrill octave—‘‘you—what . . .” 

“I repeat!—I am aware of it.” Sidi 
Mahmoud’s accents were level, with just 
the faintest little mournful cadence. 

“And you——” 

“T am a middle-aged man. The fires of 
passion in me are dead. I have made my 
life—did I not tell you so once?—an 
exquisite mosaic of gentle little habits, 
dovetailing into each other, each a 
antee for the happiness of the entire day. 
I hate to have it upset. That’s why I do 
not like to be reminded of Fathouma— 
and Sidi Abd el-Latif.” 

“You know his name?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“But”—Roger de Villemot was be- 
wildered—“I don’t understand——” 

“T am a just man,” the other went on, 

‘so just. Fathouma has given me a year 
or two of happiness. She spread silver 
and gold across the dust of my declining 
years. Thus I am grateful to her. But 
she is young and eager and _hot-blooded. 
And so she deceives me. I know it. 
Perhaps she knows that I know. But 
you, Monsieur le Marquis, why should you 
know?” The question was soft, almost 
casual. “Perhaps—ah—you have been 
her lover, too?” 

“No, no!” 

“Or tried to be?” 

“No! Iassure you 

“Then—how do you know about her? 

“IT happened to find out!” Roger de 
Villemot was steadily growing more net- 
vous. “And—since I am your friend— 
Icame to youand . . 

“Yes, yes. It i is very “regrettable.” 

“T am sorry.” The Frenchman rose 
to go. 

‘Wait. It is regrettable, I repeat, for 
me, for Fathouma and for her lover. You 
should not know. You have no right to 
know—you see that, don’t you? It is a 
private matter—between her and him and 
me. No, no”’—Sidi Mahmoud shook his 
head—“you have no right to know! You 
should never have found out!” 

“T shall try and forget,” murmured the 
Frenchman. 

“But—can you? And, if you can't, 


” 


consider my hvnor: There you are, - 
outsider, knowing of my—ah—disgrace! 
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What can we do? There must be a way.’ 

“Anything—anything!”’ Again the feel- 
ing akin to fear spread through Roger de 
Villemot’s nerves; icy perspiration burst 
forth upon his skin. 

“So glad you agree with me. And I 
am sorry—really—that there is no other 
way.” 

And, at the last moment, as the Arab 
leaned forward a little while his right hand 
disappeared in the folds of his waistband, 
Roger de Villemot understood. At the 
very last, he caught a glimmer of the truth 
in the other’s dark, opaque eyes. But 
it was too late. The dagger was already 
finding his heart. And there was the 
end of the affair as far as he was con- 


‘cerned, while Sidi Mahmoud Chedli sum- 
/moned some trusty servants and arranged 


with them for an alibi which would con- 
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found even the chilly logic of a Freng 
prosecuting attorney. 

He felt alittle upset. Presently Fathoy. 
ma would come, and he would have to tg 
her. He would have to chide her and ag. 
her to be more careful in the future. Andhis 
other two wives, Lella Meryemand LellaNe. 
foussa bent-Daoud, would abuse her—anj 
she would cry—and he liked her very much 

“Allah!” He shrugged his shouldes 
with rather ungracious resignation. 

He leaned from the balcony. He lookej 
at the throng of Jews in festive garb. 

Moise Belaize, the waiter, caught his eye, 
He smiled. 

“May the All-Merciful bless thy feasting fF 
O son of Israel!”’ he said. 

“May thy destiny be as honey in thy 
mouth, O most just among Moslems” 
came the sonorous reply. 


His Children’s Children 


(Continued from page 35) 


He clutched his partner’s arm as_ they 
came to a dangerous looking curb. ‘‘Con- 
found it! Why don’t they clean their 
sidewalks? After all, the Kaynes are the 
result of a natural if not inevitable social 
evolution, accelerated and intensified by 
the peculiar conditions existing just before 
and just after the war. Look at them! 
First generation, virile and predatory— 
that’s Peter B.—a cave man and adven- 
turer but a lovable old rascal at that; 
second generation, ultra-respectable: self- 
ish, snobbish, hypocritical—that’s Rufus 
and his brother and sister—what one 
might call the ‘Brownstone Bourgeoisie.’ ” 

Mr. Pepperill’s blue eyes twinkled as if 
he considered the phrase he had coined 
distinctly good. 

“Respectable to a degree! But without 
imagination! All gunning for what the 
first generation didn’t have and had the 
sense not to try for—social position!” 

“And the third generation?” asked his 
companion, as they reached the other side. 

The older lawyer gave a vague shrug. 

“T don’t really know what the world is 
coming to!”’ he ejaculated. ‘But the out- 
come is not surprising. You see, the 
second generation—the Jameses and the 


~| Rufuses and the rest—never woke up to 


the fact that their game wasn’t worth the 
candle. Whereas their children did—in 
their cradles—and started out to make up 
for lost time—at two hundred miles an 
hour. Wasters, most of them. No won- 
der they call this the Jazz Age!” 

“IT won’t quarrel with the term!” said 
Maitland. “But did these Kaynes—I 
mean the generation represented by our 
client Rufus—get what they were after?” 

“Only in part!” answered Mr. Pepperill. 
“Only what they could buy. They 
achieved a kind of social position—the 
newspaper variety—but without any dis- 
tinction. They’re not really ‘smart’— 
although their children are—if you know 
what I mean.” 

Maitland nodded. “I get you!” he re- 
plied. “How many Kayne children are 
there?’ And what are they like?” 

“Three girls,” returned Mr. Pepperill. 
“Sheila, who’s coming out next week, just 
a little bundle of nerves, the helpless victim 
of her environment; Claudia, whom you 
know about already; and Diana—the 
oldest. They’re a good example of what 


materialism has brought us to! Tak 

about the sins of the fathers being visite F 
upon their children—you couldn’t havea 
better illustration of it than these Kayne, 
Of course part of it is war reaction and 
part of it is just kicking over the traces— 
a repudiation of Victorian convention.” 

“Action and reaction are equal and 
opposite!” smiled Maitland. 

“But it’s more than that,” went on 
Mr. Pepperill with seriousness. “The 
Kaynes are running to seed. Moral shirt- 
sleeves to moral shirtsleeves in 
generations. They’re ‘going bad’.” 

“Running to seed’ were they? Th 
words of the burial service flashed through 
Maitland’s mind: “That which tho 
sowest is not quickened except it die” 
Perhaps there was more in the situation 
than the old man thought. Not so simp.’ 
Some hope at any rate. The Kaynes- 
America—the world! These jazzing boys 
and girls, whirling and vibrating like wate 
insects upon the surface of a stagnant 
pool—what would they breed? u 

“How about the oldest girl?” he asked. 
as they neared Madison Square. 

“Diana?” 

Mr. Pepperill raised his hands in simu 
lated horror, dropping his precious cane. 

“The wildest of all of them!” he e 
claimed while Maitland picked it 
“Clever, reckless; talked about for yeas 
before she came out; reported engaged, 
every six months. Goes with an entirely 
different crowd from her family—ever 
much smarter socially—a sort of innegl 
inner circle. And between ourselves Veli. 
likely a ‘wrong ’un.’ Before she ge 
through, mark my words, she’ll be in twid 
the pickle her sister Claudia is in already of + 
her sister Sheila ever will be! She’s 
dangerous! If you meet her, take m™ 
advice and give her plenty of room. 

“IT hope we shall meet her!” murmure 
Maitland. 

“We shan’t!” returned his friend as 
traffic stopped at the red flash. Sh 
never walks. She’s much too expel 
—You turn off here, don’t you?” ! 

“We seemed to have walked stralg? 
through the Victorian era!” laughed 4 
younger man. 

“And thank Heaven for it!” 

“If you don’t mind,” continued ? 
land as they still waited, “I’d like o& 
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way early Friday and skip Saturday al- 
gether. Mr. Lawrence Devereaux has 
ked me down for a couple of days’ shoot- 
ing at his place—Treasure Island, I think 
ney call it. I’ve nothing pressing on 
band except this matter of Lady Harrow- 
bale’s and that will take some time.” 

Mr. Pepperill clucked with satisfaction. 
“Certainly, my boy! Go and stay as 


1922 
a French 


y Fathoy. 
ive to tell 
and ask 
e. And his 
1 LellaNe. 
her—and 


ery much like. Larry D is th 
ong as you like. try Devereaux is the 
shoulder va 4 Sends me a brace of pheasants 
Me ery year. Wish I were going with you.” 
€ looked Mr. Pepperill with a nod and a smile 
ae ver his dapper shoulder continued to walk 
ht his ey, traight on down F ifth Avenue while Mait- 
. find swung across Madison Square in 

y feasting he direction of Irving Place, where he 
ndged with the young Englishman, Nigel 
yo thy aig, whom he had met in Paris and in- 
Moslems Huced to come to America with him. He 
ada deep affection for this gentle, almost 

frlish looking lad, the youngest of five 

others, the others all killed in action, 

imself so badly gassed at Ypres that the 

ctors had at first given him up—a 

lonel of infantry at twenty-four. 

He stopped in front of a small brick 
tol he jwuse, unlatched the door and shouted: 

oo te A cheerful whistle answered him and he 
bunded upstairs, while Craig arose 
ani ickly and stood with his back to the fire, 
€ traces icing a smile to his face. 

pre as “Any luck?” Maitland demanded. 


Craig shook his head grimly. 
“Not yet. Nobody pressed me to go into 
rtnership with him or to show him how 
fospend his money or to marry his daugh- 
it. However, I’m not discouraged.” 

“Oh, you’ll find something!” declared 


yad’.” ” 

pyd. “Luck will come your way. 
het ‘Right-o!” replied his friend. “‘Are we 
Something tells me that 


morrow—or at very latest the day 
it dark woman will come into my 
vung life.” 

Loyd spread his hands before the fire. 
‘It’s just possible,” he said casually, 
that I can get you a job that would take 
ou to England—if you’d be willing to go.” 
Nigel put his hand quickly to his chin 
hat Lloyd might not see it tremble. Into 
he gray eyes came a look of singular 


tness. 

« f‘Really!” was all he said. 

\ds in SIM explained Claudia Kayne’s predic- 

ment and how he purposed to get her 

itofit. Nigel knew England—perhaps 

geinew Surrey? 

ool 8 nodded. He had been born in 

“an entitdlie y! He could close his eyes and hear 

evening calling of the rooks above 

grove back of the old ivy covered stone 

use—see the garden iridescent with the 

8 bloom of autumn. 

of ‘When do you want me to start?” 

Soon. Next week, perhaps.” 

reall, 80,” said Nigel. ‘“And”—he put 
it his hand—“thank you a thousand 

is, old boy! You don’t know what this 


pt it die.” 
1e situation 
it so simpl:'! 
> Kaynes— 
azzing boys 
g like wate 
a stagnant 
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he asked 


of room. eans! I sa 

9 Tsay, hurry and wash. Let’s go 
for some chow and go to a 

friend as 

ye CHAPTER IV 

laughed 


[)BEP COVE. You get out here, sir. 
End of the road.” 

i@'* friendly conductor gave Maitland 
@°“ with his bags as the wobbly train 
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ground to a stop in the darkness, and he 
dropped to the platform by the light of a 
lantern in the hand of a rat-faced young 
fellow in oversized golf cap and trim 
gaiters, who touched his forelock with a 
“This way, sir. Let me have your bags, 
sir. Gun, sir?” in the clipped, snappy 
speech of the dependent aristocracy of the 
British sporting class. 

Lloyd confessed to having brought no 
gun and was conscious of a certain altera- 
tion in the youth’s demeanor. 

“Mr. Devereaux wished me to say he 
was sorry he couldn’t come across himself 
to meet you, but they were working up the 
West Upland this afternoon and wouldn’t 
be in till late. You'll find it a bit cold, sir, 
on the boat. I brought you an over- 
coat.” 

A bell rang and the launch churned 
the water at her stern and moved away, the 
lights of the station and upon the dock end 
receding swiftly. The breeze bit Lloyd’s 
face and the waves slapped the sides 
viciously. He knew that ‘“Treasure Island” 
lay but a few miles off shore and the 
sturdy launch was making the water fly 
at fifteen miles an hour. In twenty minutes 
at most he would reach his destination 
—an island owned in its entirety by a 
single individual, possessing over it so 
far as was possible under our form of 
government feudal rights directly in- 
herited from colonial days when it had 
been ceded to his ancestors as a manorial 
grant by the royal charter of King James. 

Suddenly a faint glow appeared above 
the distant pines and shot across the racing 
waves. The moon! Ahead unexpectedly 
loomed the black outline of the island, its 
white dunes ghostly in the growing moon- 
light. The breeze dropped, cut off by some 
unseen headland, and the launch slipped 
silently ahead preceded by a ripple that 
spread wide like two wings on either side 
and whipped the shore. A rope was thrown, 
there was a scramble of dark forms and the 
visitor was led up a narrow gangplank at 
the top of which a lean man in shooting 
togs received him—the head keeper. 

“Mr. Devereaux is at the house, sir.” 

A mannish redolence of leather, pipe 
tobacco, gunpowder and dogs floated on 
the mist. A setter, curveting, got between 
Maitland’s legs and nearly upset him and 
another leaped up and kissed his neck. 

Maitland strode quickly towards the 
lights. Just ahead of him the manor house 
rose against a grove of oaks, its open door 
pouring forth a yellow welcome across 
the silvered hedges beside him. He 
climbed up a steep flight of wooden steps 
to a veranda. Through the doorway he 
could look into a narrow hall and on one 
side through another into a wide, low- 
studded, homelike room, furnished with 
chintz covered lounging chairs, where a 
fire crackled in an immense fireplace. 
Through the door drifted a haze of ciga- 
rette smoke and echoed the sporadic click 
of cards. 

He allowed a servant to help him off 
with his coat, and stepped to the thresh- 
old of the drawing room. 

At one end of the mantel stood Dever- 
eaux, ruddy and smiling, and beside him 
with her back to the door a girl clad in a 
Norfolk jacket of rough tweed, khaki 
breeches and leather gaiters. A lamp 
beyond shone reddish through her hair and 
outlined a supple figure a shade above 
middle height. Their two heads were 
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close together, the girl engaged in fj, 
from a silver receptacle in her right handy 
glass held by her host. This accomplish 
she raised her face to his with a laughiy 
remark and he bent quickly over aj 
kissed her. From the back of the room; 
man’s voice drawled: 

“Don’t do that, Larry!” 

Across her shoulder Devereaux’s gy 
caught Maitland’s figure in the doormy 
and he called out: ‘ 

“Caught, eh! Hallo there, old by! 
Welcome to our ancestral shades! Wp 
only got in a moment ago or I’d have bey 
on the dock.” 

He placed the cocktail on the mantd: 
piece and gripped his guest’s hand heartily 
Then he turned to the girl. ; 

“Lloyd, let me present you to Miy 
Kayne. Di—this is my friend, Colon 
Maitland.” 


Lloyd could not conceal his surprise aff’ 
the girl’s presence. He had had no ital. 
that his host was entertaining ladies, off 


that he even knew this one who had hap 
pened to be the subject of Mr. Pepperills 
diatribe the afternoon before. And Diam, 


because all men stimulated her and egeff’;: 
cially on account of what Larry had toi 


her of this one, returned his gaze with 
interest. 


She was used to the hunting type, rangi. 


men tall enough to allow their clothes t 
hang well, and the newcomer qualified z 


to height. But his clothes did not hang. 


on him well at all, and apparently by 


had none of the graces of the courtier, fof 


his steady brown eyes seemed to Diana tt 
be taking her all in rather critically an 
rather disapprovingly. ‘‘He’s heard som 


thing about me!’’ flashed through her mini 


“And of course he thinks it’s true. We 
let him!” But she could not account f 
the fact that she should care. 

On his part Lloyd looked down into 
face which rose from a pair of sligh 


drooping shoulders like a dead white jung 


flower shot with scarlet, and it seemd 
to him as if some subtle odor, also li 
that of a mysterious flower, emanated fro 
her and drew him to her against his1 
He had read of faces like that in Freno 


novels and the descriptions had not if 
trigued him; he had seen such fad 


imitated artificially upon the stage a 


they had repelled him. But he had neve 

seen one of them in all its exotic lovelineg, 
before and, for all that he knew the king, 
of woman she was, a strange jealousy fog, 
brief instant amounting almost to hat, 
seized hold of him because another and ng 
he had pressed his lips to those too red, ta 


full and slightly scornful ones. For # 
first time in his life something wild stint 
in him. 


Yet she had done nothing, said nothing 


She had not even as yet raised those duski 


fririged eyes of hers which at times glint4 
like luminous pieces of Chinese jade af 


at others melted into deepest blue. 

And in that stirring of the blood! 
mingled another and more spiritual 
stituent—of pity, almost approaching P 
—that she should not be everything ™ 
her beauty symbolized. 

“How ‘can Larry have such 4 
around!” he asked himself. : 

Then the girl smiled and looked into 


‘He 
Dgative 
And~ 


Miss 


little 
thougl 
she 


eyes and his question was answere@. 


“How are you!” she said in 4 vr 
voice. “Have a drink? It’s a great 
if you don’t weaken!” 
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ed in answered Lloyd as she filled 
right hand Jonge I'll not weaken!” he added 
ccomplish ‘Lee His first impulse to refer to her 
Da laugh ster Claudia he restrained. He was not 
Y ere in the capacity of family lawyer. 
“What’s doin’ over there?” called the 
nme voice that had challenged Dever- 
, yx’s salute. “Aren’t we in on this?” 
reaUx’s of course you are! Come to the Pierian 
the door ! I play no favorites!” 
“Alas!” sighed Devereaux. “Here, you 
©, old by aps, I want you to know my friend 
hades! This is Bud Longwood—he 
‘d have bea akes a living knocking ivory balls 
h ound with a mallet—and of course you 
frp now Dick Darcy.” 
and hearty Maitland recognized the names of a cele- 
. Brated polo back and a no less famous 
ou olfer who in his idle moments played at 
ond, Colong banking. Longwood was a big, curly- 
._ Beaded, forthright chap who pretended to 
Surprist implicity of mind which frequently 
had no ide lisclosed a profound insight into men and 
0g ladies, « fairs. Darcy too seemed a man in whom 
hho had hap ere might well be more than at first met 
r. P epperils he eye, for while this veteran of sport 
And himself with a jaunty, almost 
er and ee ukish air and moved with all the nimble- 
iry had tol hess of youth, his bronzed cheeks were 
1s gaze wilh ily lined and in his rather faded eyes 
asa look that comes only with years and 
type, Ripeness of knowledge. 
Both greeted Lloyd warmly. Then 
lid. “Mevereaux drove them all upstairs and, 
vith his arm linked through his new 
»parently Mist’, conducted him to his room and 
re owed him its cabinet of colonial cos- 
ritically pointing out those which particular 
had worn, the sampler worked 
by his great-great-grandmother, the duel- 
“We ig pistols over the fireplace, the where- 
; sone bouts of the whisky and cigarettes. 

. “My room is directly across the landing 
down into?” ite, old man! If you want anything, 
r of sligh tout for it! You’ve got forty minutes 
white jung before dinner.” 

d it sem He clapped his guest on the shoulder and 
‘or, also i losed the door behind him. 
ie valet was already unpack- 
hic gilts Lloyd’s bags. 
od. Yes, sir,” he said. “The gentlemen 
had not igemost always dress for dinner—particu- 
peers pily when Miss Kayne is here.” 
1e stage a Again Maitland experienced that un- 
he had nev ustifiable sense of personal injury. 
‘tic loveling When an hour later Miss Kayne entered 
new the kin drawing room she seemed altogether a 
ealousy for erent person. The touch of the bizarre 
a to hatte nd the daring were gone with the breeches 
other and a nd gaiters, the sweater and the disarray 
° too red, het hair, which now was wound like a 
es, For t’Y town about her head. Over her 
wild stim nehead she had pinned in it a tiny cres- 
5 mit of diamonds. Lloyd, who had come 
said nothis 2 promptly, arose as Devereaux 
those duskilg 24 forward, placed his arm around her 
times glint omewhat ostentatiously it seemed to his 
ese jade aj stand led her thus into the room. 
blue. Don’t get up, boys!” she protested. 
e blood mq", Why so affectionate? Your friend 
spiritual it used to our playful little ways!” 
-oaching pag. Must concede me my feudal pre- 


erything An 


such 2 


'gatives!” retorted the lord of the manor. 
insist upon them all!” 
Miss Kayne lighted a cigarette and gave 


litle sigh of contentment. Apparently 


tolg ough she had been carrying a gun all 


in a bo 
a great 


Y she felt no fatigue and remained stand- 
Hg in front of the fire, perhaps consciously 
“ing a note of completeness to the pic- 
luxurious comfort: presented by 
smoldering five foot log, the oil 


paintings of rosy old boys in lace and wigs 
and of pallid ladies with bottle shoulders 
and narrow satin bodices. 

Darcy and Longwood came strolling in, 
the butler announced dinner and Dever- 
eaux led the way with Miss Kayne on his 
arm down the hall to a low, oak paneled 
dining room with leaded casement windows 
where snapped another open fire beneath 
a mantel crowded with trophies of silver 
and pewter. 

Devereaux seated Diana with some 
ceremony upon his right and then waved 
Lloyd into the place opposite her at his 
left, while Darcy took the chair at the 
other end seemingly as a matter of course 
and Longwood sprawled beside Lloyd. 

“Some of the old Irroy, Wilmot,” whis- 
pered Larry to the butler in an aside, and 
when the latter had filled their glacses he 
arose and said: 

“Beautiful lady and gallant gentlemen! 
I have a toast to propose. To our latest 
arrival, our friend Lloyd Maitland!” 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Diana, rising and 
looking across with a smile. The men 
sprang up and they all turned to Lloyd and 
drank. Apparently they knew exactly who 
he was, all about him, the whole story of 
the rescue party that he had led from the 
trenches in the Argonne to bring in Dever- 
eaux when his plane had fallen between 
the lines but a hundred yards from the 
German trenches. It had cost the lives of 
two stretcher bearers and Lloyd a shat- 
tered thigh. But Dev had been saved. 

Lloyd found his face burning. 

“Now you're a full fledged member,” 
Diana confidentially assured him. ‘Larry 
has to be awfully soft on anybody to make 
a speech. Nothing else could induce him 
to stagger to his little feet.” 

“He saved my worthless life!’ cut in 
Devereaux. “If it weren’t for his childish 
modesty I'd tell you all about it.” 

“Then we’re all equally in his debt!” 
declared Diana. ‘We couldn’t get on 
without Larry, you know, Colonel Mait- 
land! When he dies we’re going to have 
him stuffed!” 

There followed a moment of slight self- 
consciousness for all of them. Then in an 
effort to relieve the situation Longwood, 
imitating Larry’s manner, cried out: 

“Beautiful lady and gallant gentlemen! 
I'll give you a toast! To our last drink— 
it saved my life! Let’s have another!” 
And he held out his glass to the sedate man 
servant, who at a gesture from Devereaux 
placed the bottle beside the polo player. 

“Ribaldry!§ Ribaldry!”’ quoth Darcy, 
changing the subject as if reproving his 
frivolity. ‘Did you see that pheasant of 
yours tower this afternoon, Larry? It went 
up so high it must have come down off 
Montauk. Forty-eight in all, wasn’t it? 
That’s better than we did last year!” 

“By six,” answered their host. “Am I 
right, Di?” 

The girl nodded. 

“But then we got seventy-one on the 
West Upland. And ninety-seven brace 
on the Big Drive. What a day!” 

“We must show Lloyd what we can do!” 

Devereaux turned and laid his hand on 
Maitland’s sleeve. 

“Honestly, old boy, you don’t know 
how glad I am to have you here!” 

Lloyd patted his friend’s hand. 

“And I to be here! I didn’t know there 
was anything like this in America.” 

The wine had warmed him through and 
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nates the cause of unpleasant 
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infectants unnecessary. 


Sani-Flush relieves you of 
all the unpleasant, old-fash- 
ioned work. It does away 
with the labor of mops, pails 
and acids. Sani-Flush posi- 
tively will not injure the bowl 
or connections. It is safe, effi- 
cient, thorough. 
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handy in your bathroom. 
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PPLY DeMiracle to one spot 
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he was thrilled with a strange excitement, 
like a neophyte newly admitted to some 
esoteric degree. He had never suspected 
the existence of any such charmed circle 
as this mystic Order of the Friends of 
Devereaux, with its thousands of acres 
watched over by Scotch keepers, its ocean 
going yachts, its motor cars, its stables of 
polo ponies and its magic sense of power. 
It was not his life—he could be at best 
only a nonresident member—but he saw 
that whatever its faulis it was virile, chiv- 
alrous and without pretense, and he felt for 
these comparative strangers a sense of 
comradeship akin to that which he had 
had for his own men at the front. 

They were all listening to Darcy who, 
cigarette in hand, had arisen and was 
standing before the fire. The candle light 
brought out the shadows beneath his eyes 
and the lines about his deeply carven chin. 

“Democracy?” he exclaimed bitterly. 
“If the war has proved anything it is the 
absolute failure of democracy. The next 
radical is going to be the man who has the 
courage to come out frankly and say so and 
to advocate a benevolent autocracy!”’ 

“In that case I nominate Larry for the 
job!” said Longwood. 

The girl opposite Maitland lifted her 
eyes—now soft and luminous beneath their 
half lowered lids—and smiled cryptically. 
He seemed to read in their dreamy glance 
a challenge, as if she were thinking: “Say 
what you like! Let dynasties, philosophies 
and religions fall. I alone remain. I rule 
the world.” 

She had pushed back her chair and as she 
sat with her hands clasped in her lap the 
candle light glowed upon the white softness 
of her shoulders and the white roundness 
of her arms, upon the odd spread of her 
cheek bones that gave her that foreign look 
and upon the sullen curve of her mouth. 

She let her eyes fall and raised them 
again, this time as if she did not see him, 
'and suddenly he became aware of the 
| fact that he desired this woman as he had 
never desired anything in his life before, 
| that he wanted to lean across the table and 
| seize those drooping shoulders in his arms 
| and press those red lips to his own just as 
Devereaux had done. 

Something — the wine, perhaps — had 
slightly suffused Maitland’s eyes. He 
heard Longwood getting off some silly 
crack about “low highbrows” and “high 
lowbrows” and Darcy barking about 
things political—and they annoyed him, 
for across the candles he could scent all 
the haunting perfumes of the East and 
hear above the beating of the blood in his 
forehead the languid chiming of temple 
bells. 

Larry had taken down from the mantel 
an ornately chased communion chalice 
purloined doubtless in the Middle Ages— 
“The Augsburg Cup”—and was scribbling 
upon a pad with a strained expression. 

“It’s bed time,” he remarked with an 
effort noticeable to none but Wilmot. 
“We're to be called early tomorrow.” 

He tore off four slips from the pad and 
dropped them into the cup. 

“Fergus says the wind’s come up, with a 
dash of rain from the northeast. That will 
bring the birds in. We'll shoot the Salt 
Marsh, the Lagoon, Pirate’s Cove and the 
Tarn. I’ll take the Marsh. You draw for 
the others.” 

He pushed the cup towards Diana, who 
negligeatly withdrew the nearest slip. 
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“The Tarn,” she said. 
Darcy and Longwood drew together 
Maitland after them. But D 


“T’ve pulled the Cove,” announg 
Longwood. 

““Mine’s the Lagoon,” added the goliy 

Without looking Lloyd knew 
that he had drawn the Tarn. 

“That means that you shoot with Ms 
Kayne,” said Devereaux. “And now hy 
about a gun for you?” 

They drifted into the dimly lighted ha 

“Let him try the Nichols you gave tl 
Rector,” suggested Longwood. “It’s oy 
just the right spread!” 

“No,” answered Devereaux as he tof 
down an elaborately chased weapon. “T; 
giving him mine. All that I have is hive 

“What’s the matter? Aren’t you going 
out?” demanded Darcy. 

“Ves, but I’d like to see what he can{ 
with it. Besides, I may change my mind 
and try to walk up some of those odd bind 
that got away from us yesterday.—Canda ite 
everybody? How about a ‘wee doc and 
doris’? Well, good night. Look out fos 
her, Maitland. Don’t let her take yo 
birds!” 

He stood at the foot of the stairs holdingitcl 
his candle for them, debonair, valiantiig: 
but there was a pathetic twist to his mouth 
as he stared after the ascending shadow 


CHAPTER V 


alread 


DIANA 
t it was 

IANA, oldest of the three children oivilizatic 

Rufus and Elizabeth Kayne, unfoqgpeat the 
tunate in her parentage was fortunate di 
least in the decade of her birth and th 
fact that she of them all had inherited th 
most of her grandfather’s vigor of bol 
and in trepidity of spirit. 

Her girlhood had been passed durngy 
her mother’s “On to Newport!” perioiggteze 
when the Northampton house was fleg 
with “hen parties” at both luncheon ange! 
dinner—bridge after each—from 


until Friday, and with aromatic golfeqo¢ sm¢ 
over every week-end. Fortunately for hgpé pines, 
this was also the epoch of the “athleige® soft 
girl,” so that being driven out of the hou a a 
was equivalent to being driven upon t oy 
tennis courts and links, which in the “digpougnt « 
waste and middle” of the week were pag ; wi 
tically deserted. Had not motors bet eet 


still an innovation she might have beag® 
As it was, 01 
arriage: 
ot for h 
er twent: 
whe 
t her di 
leving 


driven on to Broadway. 
scraped an acquaintance with a Dea 
combing family of summer Brooklynit 
whose harum scarum existence would ha 
shocked the society folk of Northampto 
had they dreamed of it—and learned frot 
a tomboy girl and her two equally rowd 
younger brothers to shoot snipe and du 
and to land striped bass through thes 
Somewhat later at the childish age‘ 
fifteen she had suddenly appeared one 
at the tennis club and captured not of 
the women’s senior and junior sing} 


before a crowded gallery, but took a¥ ow 
the clay pigeon trophy from one / : al 
Richard Darcy who, since he had alread ht 0a 
won it twice in succession, had confide 
expected it to become his permanent P% Me 
erty. Sport may or may not have si" For 
her, but at least it made her a celeb hy it a 
and next Sunday at Treasure 
Mr. Darcy sang the praises of the ™ duck, 
headed child wonder” to his friend d hea 


Lawrence Devereaux, who, deciding ™ 
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was probably worth looking over, 
together anime, saw and was conquered. 
But Diana was now too interested in 
announddoor life to listen to sentiment. “I can 
i!” he had decided. He waited— 
hout result, although his devotion 
ally won him Diana’s friendship. 
‘Bx,yne and his wife perceived too late 
t with Melle their own purposes that the girl was a 
nd now holiial asset, else they might have achieved 
wport through her. She had become 
lighted halffhe thing” while her mother was still 
ou gave tgpndering whom it was safe to invite 
“Te’s dinner. 

= broke the war and everything 
tened out. She kissed Larry Deve- 
ux good by in his aviator’s uniform of 
> Lafayette Escadrille, for a moment 
ncying herself in love with him. But her 
Je was smashed and she _ plunged 
t he can dgfriously into “war work.” In the scarce 
ze my minfgervals of her work—at first at odd 
se odd binkmes, but later on more steadily—she 
—Candicegan to read, amusing herself with poli- 
ee doc aniigs and philosophy, and for the first time 
ook out forscovered the world of ideas. 

r take your The war ended, leaving her flatter than 
et. The component parts of her smashed 


ily, 19 


d the Bolte 


1eW alread 


as he Ook! 
apon. “T'y 
1ave is his! 
t you going 


airs holdigmcle reassembled themselves and_ it 
ir, valiaapgan spinning faster than before. And 
o his moutifMiana, even more cynical, spun with it— 


sperately now, for what had before been 
eory had been demonstrated as fact. 
he knew that if men had to die they could 
¢ singing—that drugged by a vision of 
ary they would sacrifice themselves— 
tit was the heroism of fools or hysterics. 
ilization was only a cloak, a gossamer 
be at that. Men liked to kill, to destroy. 
le was a fierce contest—waged under 
pndiloquent and high sounding appeals 
“principle” for material ends. 

Anything else was childish pretense, 
ee mockery. All there was—and even 


ig shadow 


children « 
yne, unfor 
ortunate 
th and t 
vherited th 
or of bol 


sed duringeet might be mere illusion—was the fresh 
periagetze blowing across the moors or the 
was spindrift “from the rainbow round 
ncheon ange bow,” the taut humming line with a 
m Tuesdaeping salmon at its end, the smell of 
atic golfeggood smoke under the stars seen through 


¢ pines, the stealing warmth of wine or 
e soft pressure of a man’s arm about 
he’s waist. 


tely for he 
1e “ath p 
of the hous 
n upon ti Thewar had undeceived everybody who 
'n the “dugought differently. That was the real 
were prage4son why people were letting their chil- 


‘otors becgeet have a good time while they could— 
have becmelore they died or became crippled from 
it was, sme’4se or lost their money or married. 
h a beaetage! A ghastly joke—resulting in 


rooklynit@ousy, hatred or insufferable boredom! 
would hawt for her. Liberty was too sweet. Give 
yrthamptoge' twenty more years of vigor in which to 
arned frogp/*Y what there was to enjoy! And then 
ally rowdggt her die like a sportsman—asking and 
e and dugving in nothing more. 


zh the s 

fish age 4 CHAPTER VI 
‘ed one di 

d not of THE TARN 


ior sing4 

took awé IME to get up, sir!” A hand grasping 
1 one M@” Maitland’s ankle awoke him with a 
rad alreaige“"t to a world softly flooded with lamp- 
confiden on 

anent four o'clock, sir. The other gen- 
have savgruen have been up some time.” 

celebrif 4 moment he could not recollect 
ure it was that they were all getting up at 
F the “reget hour, and then the peculiar habits of 


pu hear feet coming and going, an occa- 


OR over ten generations the lovely 
women who have used Pears’ Soap 
have been convincing evidence that it 
is “Matchless for the Complexion” ’ 


**Good morning! 


Have you used Pears’ Soap?”’ 


SOAP 


luck recurred to him. Downstairs he. 


Perspiration odor and stain 


You can overcome both—easily and safely 


you can be free from the objection- 
able odor and stain of perspiration 
which ruins clothing and mars your 
personal charm. 


Profuse underarm perspiration, called 
Hyperidrosis, is caused by local irregu- 
larities of the sweat glands. Even the 
healthiest people are often troubled 
with it. 


It can be easily and 
safely corrected by Odo- 
rono, without affecting 
the natural, healthful 
perspiration of the rest 
of the body. 


Originally a doctor’s 
Odorono has 
ecome the accepted de- 
odorant and perspira- 
tion corrective of more 
than two million people. 
It is used in 47 countries 
besides our own. Phy- 


sicians and nurses use and prescribe it. 


Aclear antiseptic liquid, Odorono is not 
sticky nor greasy. Its mild but effective 
action immediately checks profuse under- 
arm perspiration and destroys all odor. 

Why compromise by the hurried use 
of deodorants which check odor alone 
for a few hours, when one application of 
Odorono is effective for at least three 
days and prevents moisture and stain as 
well as odor, thus protecting waists and 
gowns from being ruined, and rendering 
dress shields unnecessary. 

Try a bottle of Odorono tonight. 

At all toilet counters—35c, 60c and 
$1.00, or by mail postpaid. Write for 
booklet. The Odorono Company, 1507 
Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Fisher's 
very latest 
and best 
picture. In 
bright 
original 
colors, 11 x 
14”, only 25 
cts. Send 
for this to- 
day and be 
sure to ask 
for the new 
catalogue. 


Another 
delightful 
picture. 
There are 
eighty 
other Har- 
rison Fish- 
er prints in 
.the new 
catalogue. 
Use the 
coupon be- 
ow. 


No other 
artist in 
the world 
could have 
drawn this. 
Harrison 
Fisher, 
Jessie 
Willcox 
Smith and 
other fa- 
mous ar- 
tists—all in 
the new 
catalogue. 
See coupon. 


Three New Pictures 
You Must Have! 


HE creator of the “Harrison Fisher Girl” 

is at his best today. His ideal type has 
come to be regarded as the type of Ameri- 
can beauty: his girls are young with the 
youth of a new country, strong with the 
vitality of buoyant good health, fresh with 
clear-eyed brightness, athletic, cheerful, 
sympathetic and beautiful. 
These prints are adapted to use in frater- 
nity houses and clubs, as well as in homes. 
Printed on heavy white pebbled paper. May 
be used as posters mounted or unmounted. 


3 GREAT OFFERS—Which? 


Offer No. 1. Any of the Harrison Fisher 
prints shown above, in bright original col- 
ors, 11x14 inches, for 25 cents. (With cata- 
logue 30 cents.) Offer No. 2. All three of 
the prints, together with catalogue, all for 
75 cents. Offer No. 3. New catalogue, just 
out, containing a hundred little reproduc- 
tions of pictures by Harrison Fisher, Max- 
field Parrish, etc., for 10 cts. 


| 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINTS 
117 W. 40th Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed’ cents 


(Fill in amount of money sent and offer desired. Where 
only one print is ordered, please mention its title.) 


sional muffled bark and the murmur of 
voices in the dining room. A friendly 
aroma of coffee came from the stairway. 

“T hope I’m not late!” he thought as he 
hurried into his clothes, apprehension grip- 
ping him by the throat lest by a few mo- 
ments’ delay he should lose something. 

They had nearly finished breakfast when 
he entered, including Diana, but Dever- 
eaux insisted on getting fresh coffee. 

“You'll find it bitter cold in the blinds,” 
he said. ‘‘You’d better stoke your engine 
well before you start.” 

Outside in the heavy mist loomed the 
shadows of keepers, ‘‘duckmen,” dogs, 
and boys carrying guns, ammunition boxes 
and baskets and stumbling over one an- 
other with politely uttered imprecations. 
A ghostly line of wagons, a lantern sus- 
pended from each rear axle, stood wait- 
ing and one by one each guest clambered 
in beside the shrouded driver and pulled 
up his buffalo robe, while an under keeper 
shoved in the lunch basket and cartridge 
box and scrambled up behind. 

Maitland had gone to bed in a mellow 
haze, ecstatic at the thought of having 
Diana alone to himself the next day, 
Cleopatra to his Antony. But in the 
frosty air of the four o’clock reality his 
ardor and spirits were both depressed 
and he felt ill at ease. Silently they took 
their seats in the last wagon. The driver 
clucked to his unseen horse and they 
moved off into the darkness. The wind 
had dropped and thick fog covered the 
earth with a motionless pall. Lloyd could 
see nothing save the gigantic shadows cast 
by the horse’s legs stalking among the 
bushes ahead of them. Yet above the trees 
there seemed to be an obscure, ghostly 
light emanating from somewhere. 

“The Tarn ought to be all right,” said 
the girl in her hoarse, fluty voice, which 
seemed startlingly close. ‘They’ll be com- 
ing in on the wind and take the first water 
they see. It’s devilish cold!” And she 
kicked her feet together. 

It grew no warmer as they proceeded, 
first plunging through the impenetrable 
blackness of the oak woods and then 
emerging upon the high ground where here 
and there through holes in the mist they 
could see the stars. Presently they de- 
scended towards the shore. 

Then without warning they stopped. A 
figure stood in the road before them. The 
under keeper was already removing the 
lunch basket. The figure beckoned, and 
climbing over the wheel they followed him 
down the road and thence along a path 
through high grass to the beach. The lan- 
tern had been left behind. The darkness 
was opaque. Almost at their feet Lloyd 
could hear the lapping of waves as, grasp- 
ing the guide’s coat, he felt his way to the 
blind. Somewhere out in the night the 
decoys were quacking sporadically. 

“Here, miss!” whispered the duckman, 
parting the rushes of the entrance, and 
Lloyd gave her a hand past him. He felt 
himself standing on wood, surrounded by 
some invisible barrier. Behind him was a 
seat made of a single board upon which the 
girl had already taken her place. The 
under keeper fumbling with the lock of the 
cartridge box shoved it between them. 

“Anything you want, sir? I’ve left 
lunch with the duckman.” 

Then they were alone in their strange, 
almost conjugal intimacy—Antony and 
his Cleopatra—within two inches of each 
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other in darkness appropriately Egyp 
He had an almost uncontrollable imp 
to move his hand and touch her meg 
to see if she were really there, but shymg 
restrained him. Once the board creakei dam 
she rearranged herself. She tog , 
conscious of his proximity. 

He became drowsy. Then the » 
trembled and he heard a sound as of mp, 
screwed against metal, followed by a ligg 
gurgling. The pungent odor of whig 
filled the blind. His leg was pinched, 

“Have a drink?” 

He felt along her arm to her hand y 
guided it, still holding the flask, tp jj 
mouth. Her fingers brushed his chal 
almost in a caress. Like fire the liquory 
meated his being and restored his conf 
dence. A light breath stirred the reg 
and looking upward he discovered that} 
could see the sky in which the stars wea, 
now but paling points. It was still ¢; 
but silver—dawn yet not dawn. 

“Ssh-ssh! Ssh-ssh!” 

It was the ghost of a sound like the echfihini 
of the faintest hiss. ‘“Ssh-ssh! 

Again his leg was pinched. “One’s cm 
ing!” breathed the girl. ‘‘He’s your” 

Then the whisper of wings grew lui 
and faster. 

“Ready! Or you'll lose him!” she 
tered. 

Fifty yards away a gray specter shi 
from left to right through the mist and wa 
gone. 

“Quick!” she ordered. “He’s tumingl 
Now!” 

But Lloyd’s numb hands refused obedi 
ence and before he could bring his gun i 
his shoulder Diana had sprung to her fee 
and fired—once. A heavy splash—a m 
mentary flapping—silence. The reek 
powder hung all about them. Lloyd tum 
slightly taint. The duckman, his outla 
now clearly visible, waded slowly out ang j 
drew in the duck with a long net. Thenb 
vanished. In the half light the face of thins 
girl rose above the fur collar of her shooting 
coat like a white moonflower with a sme 
of red. 

“May I borrow your flask?” he asked 
gilded in his voice made her look 

im. 

“Certainly. Anything the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

She bent over and peered into his fa 
as she took out her flask. 

“Are you gun shy?” she demanded. 

“Tt’s the smell of the smoke,” he 
swered. ‘Yes, I must be!” 

In fact there had risen before his et 
the vision of that misty morning i # 
ravines of the Argonne when he had fit 
at just such a ghostly shape and heard il? |) 
shrill scream as it too had died. 

“Were many of you like that?” Site 
asked, curiously, as he fancied. 

“IT can only speak for myself. I nev 
went into a fight that I wasn’t scared sia 
I don’t like killing people.” j 

Suddenly she bent over and drew iil! 
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“Steady. There they come—a Squeimant coy 
ron. Pull yourself together! Now, interest, 
and 

By noon the old duckman had retneviires an 
sixty-nine ducks of which Lloyd had kut@and pj 
twenty-one and Diana forty-eight. 3 the | 
sun had come out bright and hot and OMMt. It y 
an occasional bird answered the decoys a 
fall an inevitable victim to the girl’s CO*Me claret 
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Y Egyptialiced left barrel. They lunched among 
ble impal scrub oak of the hillside behind them, 
€T old pheasant and pimento sandwiches, 
but shyn@l q bottle of old claret and hot coffee, 
d creakel#® then lay among the leaves smoking 
© too war cigarettes and looking across the sil- 
surface of the Tarn fringed with the 
n the goons and yellows of autumn to the 
| as of mei, Ground with its great patches of red 
1 by a liqaf™ rysset—remote as if on a desert island. 
"Of whistling had cast aside her leather coat with 
inched, Pollar of gray squirrel and was leaning 
k against a tree trunk, her blouse 
or hand aifbyn open at the neck to catch such 
lask, to hit zephyrs as might be stirring. In the 
his chelifelenting light of high noon her neck and 
were as dazzling white as ‘beneath 
his shaded candles of the manor house. 
d the reeiiMretched at full length beside her with 
ered that arms behind his head and looking up 
€ stars weil her face he felt again the witchery of 
aS still dati languid smile, the almost irresistible 
n. of her soft full lips. Puritan that he 
at heart, he was ashamed of the over- 
like the chiming gust of physical passion that 
!  Ssh-ssh’Mot over him. Diana herself was not 
‘One’s comfnscious of the effect that she was 
e’s yours!’ Miucing. In his civilian clothes of the 
$ grew lout before he had not struck her as more 
ordinarily good looking; but now, 
i!”” she mutfivn-ted from the wind and the sun’s 
» in the worn khaki uniform that he 
specter shill donned in place of a hunting suit, 
nist and wa his dark eyes fixed hungrily upon hers, 
‘ discovered that he was handsome. 
's turningMe liked his wide, slow smile, his gentle- 
his warmth of heart, his enthusiasm 
fused obelif@edlic'—all so foreign to her own charac- 
g his gun She would have liked to lay her hand 
g to her fell his forehead and smooth back the 
lash—a may brown hair just where it ran into the 
The reek @& inthe middle of his forehead and per- 
Lloyd tummi-give him a kiss. And she might 
, his outlgedone so had he been another. But be- 
wly out aii it was Lloyd she could not. He, 
et. Then more, longed to place his cheek 
e face of thiinst her hand and press his lips to its 
her shootiig& palm. Wrong! he heard his con- 
with a smeifie shouting in his ears. Wrong! 
ng! Then in the midst of the riot his 
>” he askelfd was making in his throat and ears 
look Mr. Pepperill’s crisp old voice. 
a A wong ’un! Give her plenty of 
ma 
edug his nails into his hands. That 


into his fativhat she was. “A wrong ’un!” She | 


lit with her queer eyes and smolder- 
manded. fii. An odalisque! He had seen the 
ke,” he aifence of it himself—the caresses that 
_ _ ed between her and Devereaux! 
fore his ey@#wsno idle jest to call him “The Lord 
rning in We Manor.” And he had boldly in- 


he had Hl upon all his privileges! What were 
ind heard it#? Ugly thoughts came crowding into 
d. and’s hot brain. Had he saved 

that?” Siitaux’s life that the capitalist aviator 
1. t have this wonderful young crea- 
elf. I nev@iora mistress? If so, he were better 


t scared 
id drew hi 


and “stuffed.” 

der's where they found Black- 

HS treasure!” 

§2 waved her cigarette lazily towards 

cove. He did not reply. He was 
Now, @tterested at that moment in treasure 

and silver, 

__ppseat iron box,” she went on, “full of 

had ret a ms and pistoles and Spanish doub- 

yd had Kean pieces of eight. The black cross 

-eight. “iS the place. It’s a matter of court 

hot and od, It was all delivered up to the State 

the decoys Pps as treasure trove.” 

> girl's clret—or was it something else?— 
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Prizes 


Build all the words you can from 
the lettersin the phrase,“Use Elam’s 
Irish Lawn When You Write.” 


English words formed in accordance with the 

simple rules will be paid $500.00 in cash; the next 
largest list will win $200.00 and so on down to $2.50 
as shown by Prize List No. 1, if the words are written 
on Elam’s Irish Lawn. You may, however, use any 
other paper and be eligible for the cash awards in Prize 
List No. 2. All lists, on whatever paper submitted, 
will be given the same unbiased consideration by im- 
partial judges. Anyone may compete except persons 
connected with our organization. Buy Elam ss Irish 
Lawn from your druggist, stationer or department 
store or send us 50 cents for full sized box containing _ 
24 sheets of paper and 24 envelopes to match. Specify 
color: White, Gray, Buff, Blue, Pink or Lavender. 


Made only from clippings of the finer fabrics, Elam's 
Irish Lawn immediately proves its finer qualities. 


Er person who submits the largest number of 


Contest Rules: 


. Only words found in Webster's dictionary to 
be counted. . Don't send foreign, hyphenated or 
compound words. Words of the same spelling 
can be used only once, even though they express 
different meanings. 


. Letters may be used in one word only so often as 
they appear in the contest phrase. or example, 
S may be used three times but M only once. 

3. Contest closes July 31, 1922. 


Use singular or plural, but where singular is used, 
plural cannot be counted also, and vice versa. 


The list showing the largest number of correct 
words will be awarded first prize; the next largest, 
second prize, etc. 


6. All answers must be written on one side of the 
popes only and words numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
rite your name and address on each sheet. 


7. In event of ties, full amount of the prize tied for 
will be paid to each tying contestant. 


8. The decision of the judges will be final and awards 
made and checks mailed to winners as soon as 
possible after close of contest. 


9. So called Master Lists sometimes offered for 
sale are barred. 


Aristocratic Stationery at a Democratic Price 


LIST OF PRIZES 


$1000.00 Prize List $150.00 Prize List 
lo. 1.—For words No. 2—For words 
written on Elam’s NOT written on 
Irish Lawn Elam’s Irish Lawn 


1 prize of $500.00 l prize of $50.00 
l prize of 200.00 lprize of 25.00 
prize of 100.00 l prize of 15.00 
lprize of 5000 lprize of 10.00 
lprize of 25.00 1 prize of 5. 
5prizesof 10.00 5 prizes of Fy 
1 


10 prizes of 5.00 10 prizes of 
10 prizes of 2.50 10 prizes of 


Start your list of words today. Your chance to win $500.00 is as good as 
that of anyone. Address your letter to Department C. 


ELAM PAPER Cco., Marion, Indiana 
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was making his ears sing a little. Well, if 
she was Devereaux’s he’d let her see that 
she could not deceive anybody. 

“Not kept, then, as one of Larry’s 
feudal perquisites?” he asked significantly. 

At his words a red tide crept upward 
from the knot of ribbon on her breast to her 
hair. And as her blood surged upward from 
her heart his own congealed at the temer- 
ity and cruelty of his words. Furious, she 
scrambled to her feet; he did the same, and 
they stood motionless face to face. Diana 
clenched her fist and drew back her arm. 

“Oh!” she gasped, her breast quivering, 
her eyes turned to green jade. Another 


instant and she would have struck him 
upon the mouth. , Then at the sight of his 
bloodless cheeks her hand slowly lowered 
to her side. Something beyond herself 
restrained her. He had insulted her— 
degraded her. And yet—! After all, as 
she realized, she had given him full reason 
for his opinion of her. The abjectness of 
his contrition touched her. He had bowed 
his-head and stood waiting for the blow. 
Her eyes softened. He raised his face— 
drawn with regret. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Oh! How could 
you!” 

“You don’t understand!” he mumbled. 
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“You don’t understand! You hayeyifimus 
in you!” 
Then disregardful of every tradition om lure 
habit of his life, he did what he could hy 
done to no other girl under like ¢iny 
stances—he gathered her in his arms, 
kissed her forehead—her eyes—her mg 

“Forgive me!” he cried. “Forgive 
I’m sorry—sorry—so sorry! Say ¢ 
you forgive me—Diana!” 

She let him hold her to him—her fy 
thrown back, her lips slightly parted, } 
eyes closed—for one heavenly 
“I—forgive—you!” she whispered, 

(To be continued) 


Sheila’s coming out party, a startling picture of the younger generation of America’s upper classes, 
is described in the next instalment of Arthur Train’s great serial in August COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Purity of the Turf 


“Nonsense!” 

“Sounds pretty thin, doesn’t it?” said 
someone at my side. 

It was Steggles, dash him. Clad in a 
snowy surplice or cassock or whatever they 
call it, and wearing an expression of grave 
concern, the blighter had the cold, cynical 
crust to look me straight in the eyeball. 

“Did you put a beetle down his neck?” 
I cried. 

“Me!” said Steggles. ‘Me!’ 

Old Heppenstall was putting on the 
black cap. 

“T do not credit a word of your story, 
wretched boy! I have warned you before 
and now the time has come to act. You 
cease from this moment to be a member of 
my choir. Go, miserable child!” 

Steggles plucked at my sleeve. 

“In that case,” he said, ‘‘those bets, you 
know. I’m afraid you lose your money. 
It’s a pity you didn’t put it on S.P. I 
always think S. P.’s the only safe way.” 

I gave him one look. Not a bit of good, 
of course. 

“And they talk about the purity of the 
turf!” I said. And I meant it to sting! 

Jeeves received the news bravely but I 
think the man was a bit rattled beneath 
the surface. 

“An ingenious young gentleman, Mr. 
Steggles, sir.” 

“A bally swindler, you mean.” 

“Perhaps that would be a more exact 
description. However, these things will 
happen on the turf, and it is useless to 
complain.” 

“T wish I had your sunny disposition, 
Jeeves!” Jeeves bowed. 

“We now rely, then, it would seem, sir, 
almost entirely on Mrs. Penworthy. 
Should she justify Mr. Little’s encomiums 
and show real class in the mothers’ sack 
race, our gains will balance our losses.” 

“Yes, but that’s not much consolation 
when you’ve been looking forward to a 
big win.” 

“Tt is just possible that we may still 
find ourselves on the right side of the 
ledger after all, -ir. Before Mr. Little 
left, I persuaded him to invest a small 
sum for the syndicate of which you were 
kind enough to make me a member, sir, 
on the girls’ egg and spoon race.” 

“On Sarah Mills?” 

“No, sir. On a long priced outsider. 
Little Prudence Baxter, sir, the child of 
his lordship’s head gardener. Her father 
assures me she has a very steady hand. 
She is accustomed to bring him his mug 


(Continued from page 107) 
of beer from the cottage each afternoon, 
and she has never spilled a drop.” 

Well, that sounded as though young 
Prudence’s control was good. But how 
about speed? With seasoned performers 
like Sarah Mills entered, the thing prac- 
tically amounted to a classic race, and in 
these big events you must have speed. 

“T am aware that it is what is termed a 
long shot, sir. Still, I thought it judicious.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s all right. I’ve 
never known you make a bloomer yet.” 

“Thank you very much, sir.” 

I’m bound to say that, as a general rule, 
my idea of a large afternoon would be to 
keep as far away from a village school 
treat as possible. A_ sticky business. 
But with such grave issues toward, if you 
know what I mean, I sank my prejudices 
on this occasion and rolled up. I found 
the proceedings about as scaly as I had 
expected. It was a warm day and the 
Hall grounds were a dense, practically 
liquid mass of peasantry. Kids seethed 
to and fro. One of them, a small girl of 
sorts, grabbed my hand and hung on to it 
as I clove my way through the jam to where 
the mothers’ sack race was to finish. We 
hadn’t been introduced but she seemed to 
think I would do as well as anyone else to 
talk to about the rag doll she had won in 
the “lucky dip,” and she rather spread 
herself on the topic. 

“T’m going to call it Gertrude,” she 
said. “And I shall undress it every night 
and put it to bed and wake it up in the 
morning and dress it and put it to bed at 
night and wake it up next morning—” 

“T say, old thing,” I said, “I don’t want 
to hurry you and all that, but you couldn’t 
condense it a bit, could you? I’m rather 
anxious to see the finish of this race. The 
Wooster fortunes are by way of hanging 
on it.” 

“I’m going to run in a race soon,” she 
said, shelving the doll for the nonce and 
descending to ordinary chit chat. 

“Ves?” I said. Distrait, if you know 
what I mean, and trying to peer through 
the chinks in the crowd. ‘What race?” 

“Ege’n spoon.” 

“No, really! Are you Sarah Mills?” 

“Na-ow!” Registering scorn. “I’m 
Prudence Baxter.” 

Naturally this put our relations on a 
different footing. I gazed at her with 
considerable interest. One of the stable. 
I must say she didn’t look much of a flier. 
She was short and round. Bit out of 
condition, I thought. . 


—- 


“I say,” I said, “that being s0, 
mustn’t dash about in the hot sun 
take the edge off yourself. You m 
conserve your energies, old friend 9 
down here in the shade.” 

“Don’t want to sit down.” 

“Well, take it easy anyhow.” 

The kid flitted to another topic. 

“I’m a good girl,” she said. 

“T bet you are. I hope you're a pare 
egg and spoon racer, too.” 

“Harold’s a bad boy. Harold squedigiegs 
in church and isn’t allowed to come tot 
treat. I’m glad,” continued this 
of her sex, wrinkling her nose virtuowlye 
“because he’s a bad boy. He pulled a 
hair Friday. Harold isn’t coming to 
treat! Harold isn’t coming to the tral 
Harold isn’t coming to the treat!” g 
chanted, making a regular song of it. 

“Don’t rub it in, my deal old gardene 
daughter,” I pleaded. ‘You don’t ka 
it, but you’ve hit on a painful subject." 

“Ah, Wooster, my dear fellow! Soy 
have made friends with this little lady?” 

It was old Heppenstall, beaming prel 
profusely. Life and soul of the party. 

“T am delighted, my dear Wooster,” 
went on, “quite delighted at the way) 
young men are throwing yourselves i 
the spirit of this little festivity of ours’ fifth 

“Oh, yes?” I said. d the 

“Oh, yes. Even Rupert Steggles dtow 
must confess that my opinion of Rupgptsent 
Steggles has materially altered for 4 : ng ni 
better this afternoon.” “sh 

Mine hadn’t. But I didn’t say so. 

“I had always considered Ry bok 
Steggles, between ourselves, a rather 
centered youth, by no means the kind ™# lig 
would put himself out to further the et}! 
ment of his fellows. And yet twice wil ym 
the last half hour I have observed him F itd 
corting Mrs. Penworthy, our worthy t nt 
conist’s wife, to the refreshment tent m t 

I left him standing. I shook of & ut I 
clutching hand of the Baxter kid “ : 
hared it rapidly to the spot where! dn’ 
mothers’ sack race was just fnisil on't | 
I had a horrid presentiment that Uy | 
had been more dirty work at the @ lands 
roads. The first person I ran into %, 
young Bingo. I grabbed him by the! oe de 

“I don’t know. I didn’t notice. “Bi 5, 
was bitterness in the chappie’s voice. ms t ; 
wasn’t Mrs. Penworthy, dash her! 
that hound Steggles is nothing mor wey | 
less than one of our leading snakes s 
don’t know how he heard about her #r™me: 
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uly, 1 smopolitan for July, 1922 
Mevust have got on to it that she was 
have De you know what he did? 
jured that miserable woman into the 
sshment tent five minutes before the 
and brought her out so weighed down 
his arms ; cake and tea that she blew up in the 
—her mail twenty yards. Just roiled oyer and 
“Forgive a there! Well, thank goodness we still 


Say Haro 


tradition g 
he could hy 
like circy 


at the poor chump. 
arold! Haven’t you heard?” 


ae eard?” Bingo turned a delicate green. 


age. ard what? I haven’t heard anything. 
ispered “Ehly arrived five minutes ago. Came 
 estraight from the station. What has 


pened? Tell 
sipped him the information. He 
ed at me for a moment in a ghastly 
of way, then with a hollow groan 
ered away and was lost in the crowd. 
asty knock, poor chap. 
hey were clearing the 
i B ecg and spoon race, and I thought I 
2 well where I was and watch 
You mip finish. Not that I had much hope. 
1 friend, @™gmg Prudence was a good conversa- 
uilist, but she didn’t seem to me to be 
build for a winner. 
\s far as I could see through the mob 
got off to a good start. A short, red 
; red child was making the running, with 
you're a goqreckled blonde second and Sarah Mills 
up an easy third. Our nominee was 
trold squedamesing along with the field, well behind 
o come tot leaders. It was not hard even as early 
this ornamegttis to spot the winner. There was a 
se practiced precision, in the way 
He pulled ag Mills held her spoon that told itsown 
coming to ti™y. She was cutting out a good pace, 
to the tram her egg didn’t even wobble. A nat- 
e treat!” diglegg and spooner if ever there was one. 
ng of it. fF will tell. Thirty yards from the 
old gardend the red haired kid tripped over her 
u don’t kame and shot her egg on to the turf. The 
ul subject." ed blonde fought gamely, but she had 
llow! Soy Herself out half way down the straight, 
little lady?” Sarah Mills came past and home on a 
eaming preiget Tein by several lengths, a popular 
the party. @ut- The blonde was second. A sniff- 
Wooster,” female in blue gingham beat a pie-faced 
t the wayy@™ pink for the place money, and 
ourselves im‘ence Baxter, Jeeves’s long shot, was 
ity of ours." fifth or sixth, I couldn’t see which. 
d then I was carried along with the 
t Steggles. d to where old Heppenstall was going 
ion of Rupgpesent the prizes. I found myself 
tered for (Pang next to the man Steggles. 
Hullo, old chap,” he said, very bright 
cheery. “You’ve had a bad day, I’m 


N. 


r topic. 


’t say $0. 
jered Rup 
a rather 
s the kind 


hooked at him with silent scorn. Lost 
te blighter, of course. 


her the enji@'Snot been a good meeting for any of 
>t twice will big punters,” he went on. “Poor old 
served him @® Little went down badly over that 
worthy spoon race.” 
ent tent tudn’t been meaning to chat with the 
shook of @ but I was startled. ; 
ixter kid grow do you mean badly?” I said. 
sot where | he only had a small bet on.” 
just finistl don’t know what you call small. He 
cnt that tMg,Urty quid each way on the Baxter 
t the a 

into landscapereeled beforeme. “What!” 
im by the y quid at ten to one. I thought 


tust have heard something, but appar- 
notice.” THE™t. The race went by the form book 
ie’s voice. 
sh her! 


Ws trying to do sums in my head. I 
hing mote @"St in the middle of working out the 
ing snakes'“le’s losses when old Heppenstall’s 
about het # “Me sort of faintly to me out of the 
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Shampoo or Wild- if you prefer a cocoanut 
root Cocoanut Oil for Wildroot 
Shampoo) and wash 
as usual, rinsing 


give charm? 


Can lovely hair alone 
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ing, massage Wildroot Hair Tonic 
into the roots of the hair with 


Send two dimes for three 


complete treatments 


with a tar and crude oil good 
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Taroleum Shampoo. Or 
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treatment Wildroot Liquid _— Or you can get Wild- 
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absolute satisfaction 
or money refunded. 
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distance. He had been pretty fatherly and 
debonair when ladling out the prizes for 
the other events, but now he had suddenly 
grown all pained and grieved. He peered 
sorrowfully at the multitude. 

“With regard to the girls’ egg and spoon 
race, which has just concluded,” he said, 
“T have a painful duty to perform. Cir- 
cumstances have arisen which it is impos- 
sible to ignore. It is not too much to say 
that I am stunned.” 

He gave the populace about five seconds 
to wonder why he was stunned, then 
went on. 

“Three years ago, as you are aware, I 
was compelled to expunge from the list of 
events at this annual festival the fathers’ 


quarter mile, owing to reports coming to 
my ears of wagers taken and given on the 
result at the village inn and a strong suspi- 
cion that on at least one occasion the race 
had actually been sold by thé speediest 
runner. That unfortunate occurrence shook 
my faith in human nature, I admit—but 
still there was one event at least which I 
confidently expected to remain untainted 
by the miasma of professionalism. I allude 
to the girls’ egg and spoon race. It seems, 
alas, that I was too sanguine.’ 

He stopped again and wrestled with his 
feelings. 

“T will not weary you with the unpleas- 
ant details. I will merely say that before 
the race was run a stranger in our midst, 
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the man servant of one of the guests, 
Hall—I will not specify with more pg 
ularity—approached several of the, 
petitors and presented each of theme of t 
five shillings on condition that they 4 
finished. A belated sense of remonefidd ru 
led him to confess to me what he dif 

it is too late. The evil is accompli 

and retribution must take its cou i 

is no time for half measures. I mulls daze 
firm. I rule that Sarah Mills, Jane? 

Bessie Clay, and Rosie Jukes, the firg 

to pass the winning post, have for 

their amateur status and are disqualj 

and this handsome work bag, presented 

Lord Wickhammersley, goes to Prudg 
Baxter. Prudence, step forward!” 


A Law isin Ourselves 


tears to her throat controlled only because 
she knew how distressed he was and wanted 
to spare him. Had he subjected her to 
that humiliation? Had he? In spite of 
her dismissal of it, he had felt her still 
trembling as he lifted her. from the cab, 
even as he held her in his arms just 
now. She was so sensitive—that sort 
of thing must make her suffer. It was 
sacrilege. But she would try not to let 
him sense the wound. She always put him 
first—thought of him before herself. 

That very afternoon a letter had come 
from her mother and she had done her 
best to keep him from reading it. 

“Dear, you’re not crying?” he had 
asked as her face bent over the page. 

“N-no! But somehow these letters, so 
full of faith, always make me feel like a 
beast. Not that I don’t think we’re doing 
the right thing,” she added hastily, ‘“‘but I 
wish I had the courage to tell her the,truth.”” 

He turned now from the window to the 
table where the letter still lay, open as she 
had dropped it. The fingers of morning 
moved toward it as he did and picked up 
the fine, careful writing under his eyes. 


My dear Jean— 

It seems such a long time since you went 
away, yet I am so glad that things are 
coming so nicely for you that I feel I must 
not complain. I rejoice, my dear child, 
that you have found someone to give you 
the opportunity you deserve. It is so 
much greater than we had ever hoped for 
that even though I miss your little visits, 
I do not want you to hurry back. I hope 
some day to meet your friend and thank 
him for all his kindness. But he is sure 
to be rewarded, for, after all, doing things 
for others is the greatest happiness—— 


He looked up as a gust of wind suddenly 
flung open both windows with the bang 
of giant hands. It lifted the paper from 
under his eyes, tossing it to the far side of 
the room. It played with the soft cur- 
tains, plunged over a vase, scattering the 
foliage, and tried its strength against 
Emery himself. Instinctively, as the wind 
tore past, he reached out to steady the 
lamp. But half way, his hands closed 
convulsively. His breath stopped. From 
the rear room came a roar, a blinding 
flash, and the anguished cry of his name 
fell across the silence. It all happened in 
one breathless second, but the crack of 
burning wood, the glare of flames were 
upon him even before he crossed the miles 
of space that made the short hall. 


(Continued from page 92) 


“Jean!” he called. ‘Jean—my God!” 

He struggled down the hall. 

A cry uplifted was his only answer, and 
the awakening of those on the floors below 
to the alarm of danger. 

The flames danced across the room to 
meet him as he reached the doorway, 
leaping gaily up the cracked plaster of the 
walls. In their midst, close to an over- 
turned little oil stove, stood a girl in 
warrior costume beating at them with 
hands too stiffened with terror to do more 
than add to their fuel. The fiery tongues 
licked the white flesh. They ate up her 
hair, playing about her helplessness until 
she became a tortured part of them. 
She was sobbing his name over and over, 
and as he came near her hands stopped 
their beating and reached out to him. 

Fred Emery fought through to the bed, 
tearing at the comforter tucked into its 
sides. It ripped as he pulled and dragged 
the bedding from under it and flung the 
mass around her, lifting her into his arms 
while he stamped on the flames. 

“Fred—save—save 

“T will! Oh God—let me!” 

Unconscious of his own pain, with the 
fog of smoke pressing into eyes and nos- 
trils, he tried to choke out the fire. It 
laughed and leaped at him in turn. 

Somehow he knew, as his desperate 
hands pressed the quilts and blankets 
round the quivering form, that he was 
fighting eternity, grappling with a power 
greater than his puny grip could grasp, a 
power that could prove to him how quickly 
the strength and beauty of flesh might be 
consumed. 

He did not look down into the face 
beneath his—he did not dare. But the 
low, long moans were like the jagged 
thrusts of a bayonet that had reached his 
heart. All he loved, all he longed for was 
there, in his arms, and a gust of wind might 
tear it from him. 

The flames, cloying their way along the 
spreading oil on the floor, followed him as 
he went stumbling back to the other room. 
He pressed the burned and _ blackened 
bundle closer and kicked open the door 
shouting ‘‘Fire!”’ 

Already the students who occupied the 
lower floors were pushing and elbowing 
one another down the shaking stairs that 
must collapse and go up in smoke at the 
first touch of red heat. The old tinder box 
of a house was like so much wood heaped 
together in a chimneyplace. 

Fred Emery stood at the top of the 


steps, seeing the vague trooping 
the cavernous space below, more fu 
of falling with his burden into smoke fim 
darkness than of the glare that gy 
from the open door behind him, 
“Oh God,” his lips muttered, “if on 
hadn’t brought her to this hell hy 
again, supplicatingly: “Let mes 
er!” 


The low and constant moaning from 
arms ceased. As he caught his bre 
plunging downward, the light form My; 
close to him relaxed and he had the sud 
sense of a dead, unconscious weight. 


Against the charred skeleton of ¥ 3 
had been a house in a narrow old Pay.” 
street, the girl who had been Jean opa 
her eyes as far as she could and looked 
into the agonized face bent over hers. 

““Fred—dear—I—I’m going to die’ 

“No! No—no, I say!” 

The doctor on one knee beside her} 
a quick, warning finger to his lips. 

“I am! Couldn’t suffer—like thi, 
and—and live——” The voice trailed 
The eyes closed. When she spoke agg. 
in a whisper, they did not op@, 

“My darling!” It was inaudible. 

“Wouldn’t want—live—all bume 
like this——” 

“But I want you so! Oh, Jean 
little Jean!” 
“—__not cry! Mustn’t—don’t—’ 

“Oh God—if only I hadn’t brought 
here!” 

“Happy, dear — mustn’t be som 
Rather die”—the words came slower, 
halting, as if only the will of the sm, 
were bringing them forth—“than } 
your love—die. Might—might 
pen——” 

“Jean—my Jean 

“Arms round me”—and as they di 
swiftly, convulsively, as if to ho 
against death itself—“hurt not matte 
now—only——”’ 

“Jean—Jean!” his eyes clung desi, 
ately to the fluttering lids. 

“Home—want to go—after—’ 

The fluttering stopped. : 

The man caught her up to him. 

“Oh my God—no!” 

A great sob broke from him, a sbi. 
of the anguished impotence of mans 
against the Divine. The form 4g 
him lay still. With the coming 
white light of early morning, another ijy, h 
had gone out. 0 cr 
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| of the New Enctanp! A little cemetery in 
of themafihe of those veiled and bonneted towns 
stand with eyes downcast while the 
of remoreMMirld rushes by. From it a man and a 
‘at he did fMman walked side by side, both with 
accompliilmyds bowed, his hand supporting her 
its Course, Mhow, her step unsteady, her eyes looking 
Ss. I mugfit dazedly as if to question why things 
5, Jane Py pened that one could not understand. 
s, the fit They were quite dry, those eyes, and 
have foridflioked as if, at one time, they might have 
re disqualiiflhen very blue. All about them were 
lines like scratches from the 
S to Prudihnd of Time. Yet she was not old, not 


ward!” [it fifty. Through the streaks of gray 

st deadened her hair were strands of soft 

own. Old before God meant her to be— 

j with the look of one who had never 

en permitted to be young. In her tight 

; tle black hat and coat, she moved with 

Ping Nguee. timid, furtive movements of a bird 

» More fal. which freedom has long since been 
to smoke fl 

e that su She looked back at the fresh mound of 

- «st h they were leaving and her eyes met 


. ose of two gaunt, grim men, Jean’s 
is hell bier and brother, who walked behind 
Me Shout the slightest trace of emotion. 

Jean's mother moved closer to the man 


her side, almost as if for protection. 
: his bre ‘Mr, Emery—would you mind staying 
" bee hile? Don’t go back to New York 


ptil tonight. I can’t bear to be alone. 
ant some one to talk to—about her.” 
Fred Emery’s head bent lower in silent 
vat. At the moment it was impossible 
bring words to his lips. 


s weight. 


leton of 
rrow old P 


n J iw Hn “Thank you—oh, thank you! It—it 
7 cm jl mean so much to talk to someone who 


ed her the way I did. You—you did 
her, Mr. Emery, didn’t you?” 

“God knows I did!’ was wrung from him. 
tan’s mother tried to smile. 

.B thought so. A young man like you 
et midn’t have done all you did for her 
thout loving her. I was so surprised 


ing to die.” 


beside her 
lips. 
tli 
oice 


1 “_ “men you arrived yesterday. I had an 
not OP you were going to be a much older 

dil. My little Jean—of course you 
help loving her, could you? No 


could—she was so sweet and good.” 


Oh, Jean “She was——”” He hesitated over the 
» J" that must now always be in the past 

don't" It seemed so strange not to think 

= tis Jean alive and vibrant—She was 

’t brought vderful,’? 

be. sai. SUPPose one of these days you would 


warried her—wouldn’t you?” 

’ mt looked down into the blurred, up- 
eyes, 

&,” he lied hoarsely. 

hen you don’t mind listening to me? 
se, I can’t cry. I don’t know how to 
any more. I’ve never been able to 


1e slower, 
1 of the 
—“‘than 
ight haveb 


anything I felt—never been 
ot matte to—and gradually the power has 
» That was why I made up my mind 
clung desi Jean was a very little girl that she 
be cramped and—and hurt as 
___» JB been. She represented all I had 
- ed for in girlhood—she was the one 
> hie Ht, hopeful thing in my life—and I 
| her life be spoiled the 
. a n. It was just a mother’s 
him. “i dream. And now—why do you 
form agile this has come to me, Mr. Emery?” 
coming of @ hot again meet the upturned 
, another li He did not answer. 


lt'shard to know, isn’t it? It seems 
?cruel, when I had nothing else.” 
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They turned up the path that led to a 
conventional white painted house with 
green shutters and a square of porch at 
the top of the steps. On either side of 
them was a precise, well kept grass plot. 

She shivered a bit as she mounted the 
steps. 

“Do you think it’s too cold to sit on the 
porch?” she asked, her timid eyes raised 
pleadingly to his. “I like the air.” 

But he knew it was because the men 
who followed were going indoors. She 
apologized to them as they came up the 
steps and said she would be in presently 
to prepare dinner. There was still that 
look of apology as she turned back to 
Emery, indicating the most comfortable 
chair while she pulled close a smaller one 
with a stiff, straight back. 

“You know, it was selfish of me, of 
course, but I used to think some day when 
Jean was a great singer—and I knew she 
would be—that I’d go to New York and 
live with her—away from here—where 
there would be a little corner for me and 
—and love——”’ She choked. 

Instinctively he reached over, took her 
hand. But he said nothing. 

“It would have been so wonderful to 
see her succeed—my baby. I wanted so 
much for her. She was so full of life. 
I used to save every penny I could—even 
steal it from John sometimes so that when 
she was old enough she could go to New 
York and study music. She was always 
singing—except when her father was at 
home—and I wanted her to have the 
chance to keep on singing—no matter 
what I had to give up.” Her hand, with 
nails roughened and the whiteness of a 
fine skin long since scarred, closed con- 
vulsively within his. ‘But then—mothers 
love to give up things for their children— 
daughters particularly. And she was 
all I had, you see. That’s why I can’t 
understand——”’ Her voice caught as if 
afraid to go on. “Why, do you suppose, 
Mr. Emery—why?” 

His husky answer came, scarcely a 
whisper. 

“That’s the question I’ve been asking 
myself ever since—it happened. God 
alone knows!” 

Silence settled between them. Then 
with the look of one steeled to meet the 
inevitable, her eyes lifted again to his 
evading ones. 

“How did it happen? I haven’t asked 
you yet. Somehow I couldn’t. You under- 
stand—don’t you?” 

He dragged a hand across his hair. If 
only he could banish the nightmare of how 
it had happened! The reproach that was 
always with him——“If only I hadn’t 
taken her abroad . . . If only we hadn’t 
taken those rooms in that rotten old 
shanty . . . If only I’d made her listen!” 
It was a litany his brain sang all through 
the sleepless hours of the night. The 
little woman sat waiting. Unconsciously 
he voiced the agony of it to her, 
Jean’s mother, who was suffering with 
him. 

“Tt was—horrible! We'd come in from 
a ball—Jean and I. She went back to the 
bedroom to light an oil stove. I was in 
the front room—a window blew open and 
the wind came tearing through. It must 
have upset the stove—because the place 
caught fire in a second. It was full of 
draughts—an old shanty.” 

He had spoken as if to himself, and 


absorbed in the misery the words dashed 
about him like an engulfing sea, he did 
not meet the eyes opposite. They were 
still raised but to their expression of fear 
was added a vague bewilderment. 

“Was no one else there? Were you all 
alone—with her?” 

“We'd just come in—it was nearly five.” 

“Five in the morning?” 

“Yes.” 

“And she had gone into the bedroom— 
to light the stove?” came the trembling 
voice. 

“Oh God, if only she had listened! If 
only she had let me do what I wanted and 
take rooms fit to live in!’ 

The timid, tired eyes shifted uncertainly 
—then came back bravely though they 
were almost closed. It was as if they tried 
to shut out the vision that rose before 
them, as if a veil had suddenly been lifted 
and what they saw beyond was revelation 
they could not bear to look upon. They 
settled on the bent head, on the hands that 
had withdrawn from hers and were clasped 
against the forehead. And anguish fol- 
lowed by numb horror swept across those 
eyes. Her lips moved silently. “It can’t 
be true—it can’t be true!” was what they 
were saying. 

“Mr. Emery,” came after a moment, 
spoken very low, “you don’t mean that 
you and—and Jean were living in those 
rooms—together?” 

Too late he looked up and caught in the 
terrified eyes the revelation his self-absorp- 
tion had made. Too late he made a 
desperate attempt to rectify it. 

“No—you don’t understand.” 

“But—but at that hour—you wouldn’t 
have gone up with her—otherwise.”’ 

“JT,” he mumbled, “TI had a place in the 
same house.” 

“But just now you said she wouldn’t 
let you take rooms fit to live in——” 

“Don’t you see?” He tried to summon 
some plausible excuse—to meet those pitiful 
eyes. “Don’t you see? She wouldn’t 
take anything from me. She insisted 
on paying her share of everything and 
that miserable place was all she——” 

“Mr. Emery—please don’t lie to me. 
You can’t—to a mother, you know. You 
must tell me. I’ve borne so much—I can 
bear this. Only—don’t lie! What—what 
were you and—and my little girl to each 
other?” 

He made a last attempt to satisfy her by 
evasion. 

“T loved her more than anything—or 
anybody—in the world.” 

“T want the whole truth—please. You 
can’t keep it from me, so don’t try. I’d 
find out—sooner or later. I—I’d have to.” 

She said it without moving those blurred 
eyes from his—the eyes that had once been 
deep blue like Jean’s. And sudden re- 
bellion against the arraignment in them 
made him face their judgment. 

“I won’t lie to you—there’s no reason 
why I should. Jean and I were not 
ashamed of what we did. It was a prin- 
ciple with us. We loved each other more 
than most people who repeat the marriage 
service. But we didn’t believe in marriage. 
She had seen your misery—I had seen that 
of my parents. Both of us knew more 
unhappily married couples than happy 
ones. We made up our minds that our 
lives belonged to ourselves, that we must 
live them as we thought best. And we 
were happy—we never regretted for an 
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instant! Even when she——” The wor 
caught. He did not go on. 

Jean’s mother drew a shaking hay 
across her brow. She had said she mg 
bear whatever revelation he had to make 
had said she must face it. 

“TIt—it doesn’t seem possible,” 
her frightened face was whiter than it }y 


gone when the first spadeful of sod hy 


fallen in the churchyard. “You—yoy tog 
her abroad—that way?” 
“Don’t misunderstand—please! Jy 


and I were brave enough to live the thingt’ 


we believed in. We were a law unto oy, 
selves—”’ 

“But—a law unto yourselves?” she jp 
terrupted brokenly, gropingly, like som 
one stumbling in the dark. 
the world can be that. There’s alyy 
somebody dependent on you in some way- 
somebody who will suffer through wha 
you do—the way I was dependent on Jen 


for any hope—for any happiness or comforl “ 


I might ever have. Didn’t—didn’t cith 
of you think of that?” 


No words came to his aid. He mer. 


looked down at the quivering little figug 
with hands outstretched and for the fir 
time it came to him how completely i 


and the girl he loved had kept that litte 


figure out of their calculations. It sto 
now so pathetically alone. 

“We didn’t think——”’ 

“Didn’t Jean ever think——” she brokd 
in with a sort of wonder. 

“Jean wanted to tell you—from th 
beginning.” 

“And you wouldn’t let her. You knew 
I—her mother—could have kept her fron 
you.” 

“No—she came of her own free will. N 
one could have kept her from me.” 

“So all you thought of was yoursel 


You took her as far away from me as yom, 


could—took her over there—to die.” 
“For God’s sake—don’t say that!” 
“Tt’s true! You never gave a thougi 


to anyone but yourself. And all the rey 


of my life I, who lived only for her future 
who would have died gladly for her— 


suffer for it.” Those eyes that had nog, 


left his wandered out over the flat field 


and low hills beyond which had lain hop hich 


out to the empty horizon, back tot 
empty, still, white house, and then to him 
“Remember that, Mr. Emery, always 
Carry it away with you. There’s nothi 
youcaneverdotomakeupforit. You— 
She got uncertainly, shakily to her fet 


thrusting away the hands stretched out 
aid. Her lips were as white as the x 


around them. Her voice was the voiced 
prophecy. ‘You, who took my baby av 
to die, took away the only thing I had! 
the world. May God let you never forg 
it? 

Fred Emery was silent, staring down 
the stricken figure that seemed to 
crumpled even as the white lips move 
And suddenly as he stood there with ¢ 
fastened to her, he knew that in the a 
nights of years to come the face 
would rise before him would not be! 
one that had been with him through 4 
days of torture in Paris, through 4 
week just past crossing an_ endless 
—not Jean’s face lifted to his with 
lovelight in her eyes, but the face of! 
woman before him whose life was ® 
even while she must continue to li 
whose life his will had brought ™® 
close. 


“No one 
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The word 
king hay 
she muy 
dto mam By A. Jamieson Karr 
ENE FRANKLIN, the al- 
ole.” ways delightful comedienne 
than it hm and famous star of the 
of sod hadGreenwich Village Follies,” in 
modestly of the secret of 
YOU charms said: “A good com- 
is not always quite 
me Jea ough to make popularity on 
the stage, A firm and youthful 
V unto owMBntouris quite asimportant. I 
ve found that both a beauty 
s?”” she iu contour and a beauty of com- 
like soneflesion may be won through the 
‘No one igpe of @ most dainty and de- 
re’s alee htful preparation and it is 


al to use right in your own 


some way 


‘ough whal 
ent on Je Every woman wants a 
5 or comfoetuty no other woman can 


ve,” said Miss Franklin, with 
mile, “A beauty expressive 
her own individuality, her 


idn’t eith 


He merely; charm. The beauty which 
little figures be put on which any woman 
for the firgfmnimitate, does not win lasting 
npletely he pisincereadmiration. Nature 
t that She gives to each 
herowncharm 
develop—her own personal 
wuty of skin which can be 
wght out. Every beautiful 
she brokdfloman has found her 
beauty. She has followed 
—from thagature’s way to beauty. She 

bes not imitate.” 

You 

pt her WENTY-TH REE years 
ago, in her exclusive and 
— bionable Beauty Parlor, Mrs. 
.G,Seott discovered and per- 


Mineralava Beauty Clay 
aS YOUIEY Face Finish with the one 
ntostimulate the individual 
uty of individual women. 


that!” fHeMineralava Treatment does 
e a thoughtet imitate’ beauty. It actu- 
all the rey achieves a natural beauty 
her future in and contour by Nature’s 


n method —the stimulation 
bod circulation. Mineral- 
i builds the vibrant, virile, 
derskin tissues and muscles, 
h are so essential to the 
diant and rounded face and 
mof youth. Mineralava re- 
ves Wrinkles, 


or her—1 
iat had no 
e flat field 
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pack to 
then to him 
ry, always 
re’s nothil 
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to her fee 


tched out if#*ftom flaws. It gives you the beauty 
as the skiguteintended you to have. 
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y baby amg ERY woman knows the name of 
ing I hadi Victor Vivaudou, famous Parisian Per- 
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UILD YOUR BEAUTY IN NATURE’S WAY 


Authorized Interviews with Miss Irene Franklin, Mon- 
sieur Victor Vivaudou, Mrs. M. G. Scott, and the 
makers of Mineralava Beauty Clay and Face Finish purchase of Mineralava. 


Manufacturer’s Offer —Try 
Mineralava at Our Risk!—You 
are absolutely protected in your 


You Are to Be the Judge— 


IRENE FRANKLIN, famous star 
of the Greenwich Villagé Follies, says: 
‘‘The firm and youthful contour is as important 
on the stage as a good complexion. 
secured by the continued use of Mineralava, 
which T find dainty and delightful for home use.”” 


Our Money Back Guarantee— 
As the manufacturers of Min- 
eralava we guarantee to you 
that after the application of one 
Mineralava Set you will actual- 
ly see a freshened complexion. 
You will see that your wrinkles 
are being removed. You will 
feel the tightening muscles fill- 
ing out your contour. If the re- 
sults are not as promised your 
money will be refunded by your 
Dealer immediately. 


Warning: Avoid Imitations 
—Mineralava is successful. Be- 
cause it is successful it is imi- 
tated. Go to dependable Drug 
and Department Stores. Ask 
for the original Mineralava 
Beauty Clay and Face Finish. 
The original is your only pro- 
tection. Mineralava keeps in- 
definitely and that is why we 
are able tosell it to you ihrough 
your favorite dealer. 


Make This Test Yourself!— 
We do not conduct a mail- 
order business. We know you 
want to purchase your M.in- 
eralava from your own depend- 
able Drug or Department Store. 
Buy your set today, one bottle 
of Beauty Clay $2.00, one bottle 
of Face Finish $1.50. If your 
dealer does not have a supply 
send us his name on coupon be- 
low and you will receive C. O. 
D., through your dealer, a full 
set with the understanding you 
will pay for same as stated 
above and the further under- 
standing your money will be 
refunded if you are not entirely 
satisfied. Scott’s Preparations, 
Inc., 10 East 38th Street, New 
York, 


Mineralava does not give you another’s 
hi, but it gives you your skin as you have 
ted for it—soft, firm, fresh, colorful, 


years of search and research for just such 
a treatment:—‘‘I know that the Mineral- 
ava Treatment is the one fulfilled desire of 
women the world over—a care of the com- 
plexion which is at once natural, con- 
venient, and inevitably successful.” 


tt and master of cosmetics and toilet 
mrations. Listen to Monsieur Vivau- 
isopinion of Mineralava, formed after 


—A. JAMIESON Karr. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Scott’s Preparations, Inc., 
10 East 38th Street, New York City. 

Please deliver to me C. O. D. through my dealer 
(name below), a complete set of Mineralava Beauty 
Clay and Face Finish under your guarantee. I agree 
to pay the small purchase price, $3.50, with the 
understanding that if the results are not as stated 
above, my dealer will refund the price. 


Name. 


Town —_________ 


My Dealer's Name is——_— 


VIVAUDOYU new 
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Cosmopolitan for July, 


THE QUALITY TIRE 
Tuer: is a quality designed and built into SirvERTowNn Gorp Tires which cannot be imi- 
tated—except in appearance. There is no such thing as imitatirig service and satisfaction. 


These are fundamentals of quality and value which must prove themselves “in the long run.” FA 

These form the foundation upon which the splendid reputation -of SILvERTOWNs has been : 

sce created and maintained. Get GoopricH Sitvertown Corp.Tires—then you are sure 8 

of the satisfaction, safety and service which you associate with the word “GooprRICcH.” “ 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER, COMPAKY 


eAkron, Ohio 
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ake KODAK with 


Kodak film in the yellow box, over 


the counter all over the world. 


The Kodak City 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
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our graced by the Abt of 


Would you, Madame, in your toilette 
be as French as the fashion of La Belle 
France herself ? 


Then, indeed, will you welcome this 
counsel of those smart Paristennes: 
“Let each of your spécialités de toilette 
ssess the same fragrance—the same 
rench fragrance.” 
Ah! You heed this rule of French 
fashion! What a fragranced loveliness 
now is yours, graced with a smartness 
Parisian. 
And is it not because Djer-Kiss has 
contributed its French art and parfum 
from the very first step in the toilette 
to la fin—the finishing touch? Does 
not Madame now find daily use for 
the Soap, Talc, Toilet Water, Sachet, 
les Cremes, Rouge, Face Powder and 
Extract? For en specialite de Djer-Kiss 


EXTRACT - FACE POWDERS - TALC - TOILET WATER 
VEGETALE - SACHET - SOAP - ROUGE - LIPSTICK - COLD CREAM - VANISHING CREAM 


These specialites, Rouge, Lipstick, Compacts and Creams temporarily blended here with pure Djer-Kiss parfum imported from France 


La Fée de La Fontaine 
(Adapted from an old French Fairy Tale) 
To them did Nainette, her faithful 
dwarf, bring the secret word which 


broke the evil spell. And so La Fee 
de La Fontaine herself at last per- 


formed the marriage ceremony in the 
Emerald Palace of the Prince. 


is fragranced with Parfum Dijer-Kiss 
itself, 

You will wish to add them — these 
charming Djer-Kiss toiletries — in 
increasing number to your dressing 
table, will you not? 

Par exemple : 


Face Powder and Talc Djer-Kiss 


Almost it will seem that in each box 
is imprisoned a magic French fairy 
who to you, en Amerique, will impart 
that verve, that flair for beauty which 
is French alone. Specialement, these 
warm summer days, does the dain 
toilette demand the soothing and cool- 
ing of these pure French poudres. So 
even today you will purchase them 
(with their fragrance of Parfum 
Djer-Kiss itself) will you not? 


CT - 


Made in France 


~ 1921, A. H. 8, Gy 
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THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO, CHICAGO 
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